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AUST as the trademark on 
a manufactured product 
becomes, after years of 
use, a device that is closely asso- 
ciated in the public mind with its 
quality, so has the trademark of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
become a symbol of the Hartford's 
one-hundred-and-twelve-year-old 
reputation for the highest order of 
business integrity. 


The Hartford trademark is your 
Seal of Certainty. It is part of the 


Hartford's guarantee of protection 
against direct or indirect loss by fire. 


And when you buy sucha policy, 
the knowledge and experience of 
the Hartford's corps of Fire Pre- 
vention Engineers is placed at your 
service in correcting conditions 
upon your premises that invite fire. 


The two-fold protection service 
that the Hartford offers should 
prompt you to insist upon a 
Hartford policy. There isa 
Hartford agent near you. ~ 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


; The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
write practically every form of insurance except life. 


The trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co, 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE 
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WHEATENA—FIRST THING IN THE MORNING SINCE 1879 








Wheatena is also delicious for 
gems and muffins, for breading 
meats, fish, etc., and for desserts. 

Your grocer has Wheatena or will 
oS for you. Write for recipe 

klet and sample package of 
Wheatena, free. 


Everybody likes it! 


Breakfast! Wheatena! Here’s a dish to delight every member of 
the family, every day. You never tire of it. 

Unlike pale, pasty cereals, Wheatena combines a really delicious taste 
with all the vital elements of whole wheat. The nut-brown hue of 
Wheatena is your assurance that you are getting whole winter wheat 
—all of the nourishment of man’s oldest food. Wheatena is easily 
digested—and economical in every direction. 

The wheat-heart is retained in Wheatena by a special process. 
(Many cereals omit this important element.) The bran is also retained. 
Here is Nature’s own regulator in just the right proportion, and 
properly prepared for the human stomach. 

For forty-three years, Wheatena has been the standard breakfast 
food of thousands of well-fed, clear-brained Americans. It is so quickly 
and easily prepared. 

Start using Wheatena tomorrow. See for yourself how really deli- 
cious a cereal can be—how simply and easily it can be prepared. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 

















WHEATENA-ALL WHEAT, NUT-BROWN AND SWEET: | 
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“It Was Worth $2,000! 


—and I Tossed it in the Drawer” 


“It was in the fall of 1918 that I first began to realize what I 
was up against in business. I could see that I wasn't getting 
anywhere, plugging along at a routine desk, and I had a Guin 
that I ought to put myself in line for something better. 

‘‘About this time I ran across a alle advertisement — it 
interested me—I figured I'd 
better answer it. 

‘I cut out the coupon, but 
instead of mailing it I tossed 
it in the drawer. I don't 
knowexactly why, but it was 
two years before I sent it in 
and got the facts. 

**To make a long story 
short, I finally enrolled, 
sent in my papers, fin- 
ished the training. And 
already it has boosted 
my income twenty dol- 
lars a week. 

**When I think that 
I might just as well 
have had that ‘raise’ 
two years ago, it 
makes me sick! Mail- 
ing that coupon when 

first saw it, instead 
of tossing it in the 
drawer, would have 
saved me $2;000 in 
cash.’’ 

* + 

Fortunate thing for 
that man thathe finally 
woke up! Some men 
pay an even costlier 

rice for their a. 

ecently a LaSalle 
member, a man of 49, 
confessed that he had 
first considered spe- 
cialized training eleven 
years previously. He fig- 
ured up what his delay had 
cost him—assuming that he 
would have held his own with 
the average LaSalle-trained 
man — and his loss was $19,000. 

Such experiences are not mere 
fiction—they’re the bitterest reality. 
Thousands of splendid fellows, starting out 
in life with every promise of success, grow gray while waiting for 
their ship to come to harbor. At the critical moment they listen 
to their weaker selves— and go down to defeat. 

On the other hand, thousands of men in whom the seeds of 
success are deeply planted need but to be shown the path to pro- 
motion and they are quick to take it. The reward of their initia- 
tive is reflected in such statements as the following: 



















**LaSalle training has taken me from the $65-a-month class to 
a present earning power of over $7,000 per annum.”’ 

**Just received another raise of $600. This makes a total gain 
of 400% since I started training. Can either you or I ask more?’’ 

‘*Passed bar examination with second highest honors in a class 

of seventy-one.”’ 
“*Three years ago I was occupying a bookkeeper’s high stool 
and drawing $22 a week. Today I am comptroller of a good- 
size corporation, with a salary to start of $4,500."’ 

“I was Mill Superintendent, with no practical experience in a 
business way when I started home-study training. Within one 
year I was promoted to General Superintendent. Within a 
period of three years LaSalle training has increased my 
income from a month to $6,000 a year."’ 

“I have your course in Business Management to thank for 
the position I now hold. When I took up your work I was 
barely ee a living. Today I sit in the manager's chair 
of one of the largest financial institutions in the United States 
and Canada. My earnings this year will 
be in the neighborhood of $10,000, and I 
have the greatest opportunity that any 
man could wish for in the way of promo- 
tion to bigger things."’ 

‘In the last six months I have had an 
increase of nearly 50% as a result of 
LaSalle training under the Problem 
Method—but it is the joundation 
which I am building for something 
 deller that gives me the greatest 
satisfaction."’ 

When one takes into ac- 
count the foregoing evi- 
dence, together with the 
fact that during only three 
months’ time as many as 

089 LaSalle members re- 
ported definite salary in- 
creases as a result of their 
training averaging per 
cent per man, one begins to 
appreciate the tremendous 
money value of initiative— 
and decision. 




































* * #«* 
You have read from time 
to time how 


ing is conducted —how the 
member learns by solving 
actual business problems, 
right in his own home, under 
the direction of some of the 
ablest men in their respect- 

ids in America. You 
have read how training 
under the LaSalle Problem 
ethod quickly brings pro- 
otion. 















m 
The time has now arrived for your decision. You can wait one year—two 
years — eleven years, if you like, and take your loss—a loss, remember, affect- 
ing not you alone, but those whose happiness and welfare are most dear to you. 
Or you can sign and mail the coupon now—and make today your startin 
int toward bigger things. That little slip of paper just below this text wil 
ring you complete information about the training you are interested in, Sagethor 
with details of our comvenient-payment plan; also your free copy of that inspi 
ing book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” Mailing coupon does not o! 
gate you. Incidentally, the man who wins promotion is the man who acts, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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LASALLE EXTENSION 


1152-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Outstanding Facts About LaSalle Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 
Founded in 1908. below. Also a copy of your booklet, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 
Financial resources more than $7,500,000. o Management: [ Industrial Management Effi- [) 
Total Lafalte organization exceeds 1600 people— the | a . Mapnoerial, Sales ‘and Gagner: Fer + - — , 

in world: [ Modern ates 2 Tigising Coping ——: in lates: 
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» Tanging in age from 20 to 70 years. ers’ Agents ond all thooe ones : 
Annual! enrollment, now about 60,000 selling a r a Dina De be ing for post: I 
Average age of members, 30 years. : Accountqnay: Treia! ne Domest - Industrial ndustrial Engineers. — 
LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resident schools, Oo tions ye = og A CO Commercial Law. 
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Eat and Be Well! 


Learn a New Language 
Know a New World 


Read, write, and converse in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, or Italian, and you enter a new world of business, 
personal and social delights, benefits and opportunities! 

Sparkling French fiovels, vivid, thrilling, Spanish 
and Italian masterpieces—all are literally ‘ “open books” 
to you only when you read them in the language of the 
author, for their full charm and subtlety of expression 
cannot be translated. 

The eyes of business.America are turned to foreign 
markets. Our export and import firms MUST have 
executives, salesmen, correspondents, office-workers of 
all types, ‘who know the language of the people with 
whom they are dealing or are to deal. Whatever your 
interest in these rapidly expanding factors of trade 
may be, whether owner or employee, opportunities 
galore for personal profit are open to you 

The prestige which the knowledge “Of Fre nch, Span- 
ish, German, or Italian carries with 1t in social circles is 
too well-known to require comment. 

When you visit the great battlefields of Belgium, 


Ptaloge, Monclegs, 
Hy ESS aon wanaear ter France or Italy—when you journey to Cuba or South 
America—complete enjoyment of the trip and the full 


ake Goods 
ee Rat Ag Darky Plage. Catalog Frees benefits of it are immeasurably impaired unless you 
| understand and speak the language of the land. 


STupy AT HOME 
a lawyer. 


New Methods in 
Child Training | 


Now for the first time there 

is a scientific method in | 

ghild training, founded on | 
principle that confidence is 


peer trol, This new a 
chews pen how te peur oun lame 0 
the cause of d 


ulness 
erly remeied, + to dire conse- 
quences trouble in most cases 
is that children are punished or 
for what they do. ponthe new 


y t or scolding Dot bs by 








A condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may beeasily followed right in yourown 
home, or or while Revels. You will find in this 
little book a wealth of 1 formation about food ele - 
ments and their relation to physical welfare. 
CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-bvuild- 
ing diets, and diets used in the correc- 
tion of various chronic maladies. 


Valuable booklet, “EATING FOR 
EFFICIENCY,” will be sent to 
you upon receipt of 10c to cover 
mailing cost. 
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lines which are pm a for 
any perent to instantly apply. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
Highest Endorsements (13° 32cm cr an ilisstrates Course 
is producing 


Good Health Building 
Mich 


Battle Creek 
geateviie Acts 
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Send for this Free 128-Page Book 
It tells how you can gain a thor- 
ough knowledge F law in your spare time as 45,000 
v Splendid opportunities in 
-day needs 





LaSalle Emtension | University, Dept. 1152-L . Chicago 








Before and After Baby Comes 


Dr. Louis Fischer, one of the most eminent of 
child's specialists, who for years has taught moth- 
ers how to rear healthy babies, now offers scien- 
tific instruction on caring for the child before birth 
to insure its being born healthy. This vitally im- 
portant phase of baby life is interestingly presented 
in the new, completely revised edition of Dr. Fischer's 
valuable handbook for mothers and nurses—the 


flealth-Care of the Baby 


This is the thirteenth edition—the 165th thou- 
sand—of Dr. Fischer's famous book, and besides 
prenatal matter, the author gives the latest scien- 
ife information on infant care. Covers nursing, 
bathing, training, teething, general feeding, special 
eeding during the diarrheal eoriod. weaning, cloth- 
ng, treating ears and eyes, accidents and ordinary 
illnesses, contagious diseases and fevers, how to 





Look and Listen At Your Leisure 


Thousands have quickly and easily learned French. 
Spanish,German and Italian by the remarkable Language 
Phone Method with Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
YOU CAN TOO. A few moments a day for a few 
weeks and a new language is yours! ‘ 

The Language Phone Method is simplicity itself. 
You learn at your leisure, in the comfort of your own ' 
home. Merely put a Rosenthal Language Phone 
Record on your phonograph (any make) and listen. 

You hear the cultured voice of a native professor. 
His pronunciation and enunciation are perfect. He 
speaks of every-day matters—asks and answers every- 


roy =atiizes 
we fervigh os overything coy gost, costest 
Library. Send for free rah fel 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Drexel Ave. and S8th. Chicago} 








modify scanty breast milk, calorie requirements of day questions. 
the infant, suggestions for treating sensitive and As you listen, you read aloud from the book the 
catarrhal children, information on vitamines, etc. same phrases you hear spoken. Thus, from the very 





Dr. Fischer is medical director of New York 
santero, was formerly instructor in children's 
at the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
Se hoo! and Hospital, and his newly revised book 
will prove even a better cuide to mothers and 
Prospective mothers than the twelve editions that 
Preceded it. Lllustrated. 
12mo. Cloth. 230 pages, $1, net: postpaid, $1.08. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
YANCY Aa MP 


beginning, you speak and understand the language 
you take up. Soon you associate the words and sen- 
tences with the actual things they describe and you 
think in your new language. 

No rules to learn, no distant classroom to go to, 
no waiting teacher to consider, yet the Language 
Phone Method assures you of perfect accent and 
grammar in a few weeks! 


Language Phone 
Method 


With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


The Rosenthal Method has been praised, endorsed 
and used by teachers of languages in such famous 
Universities as Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins, New York, Boston, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Brown, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, College of St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph's 
Seminary. 

Whatever your experience with other methods of 
learning a language, do not fail to investigate this which 
so simply, quickly, and forcefully gives you mastery 
of French, Spanish, German and Italian. 
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LAWYERS 


Engineers, Inventors, Manufacturers 


will be intensely interested in the new book by a 
distinguished patent attorney, entitled— 





a School Courss 
in 2 Years Fy oe 
Tae prot Meets all foots all requirements for for entrance to e 


in ‘in our Pree Bulle tin, Send for it TO 











YUST OUT 


PRACTICAL RADIO 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 


ROBB’S 
PATENT 
ESSENTIALS 


By John F. Robb, LL.B., 








o-s ss  _t Fa SS @&© 


LL.M., M.P.L. 


Author of “The Wonders of Science in Modern Life,” Ec. A volume which tersely covers patent office law 

A new and practical guide to the making of radio out- a a and gives all the information you | A 64-PAGE BOOK S 
fits, from the simplest crystal-detector apparatus to the couk k about getting a patent, about the science } Th t T ll You 
most elaborate amplifying and super-regenerative equip- of drafting patent claims, forms of appeal and ap- | : a ells 


ment. plications for renewals. The author introduces How to Increase Your Income, through a knowledge 


It is also a guide to the understanding of the principles 
that underlie radio phenomena. When you have read 
the book, fect will be able to make your own radio outfit, 
to = “4 e any SI and you will > lerstand how it works. 

liams has long been known for his capacity 
to y even obscure scientific phenomena in terms 
He makes of the 


the patent office personnel, functions of officials, 
makes you familiar with patent office terminology, 
and tells how thousands of dollars can be saved in 
avoiding litigation for patent infringement. 

The book is made all the more interesting with 
histories of hundreds of noted patent office cases 


of a foreign language, whether 
young or old, a prof 


you are an employee, 
man or woman, a practi- 


tioner of any of the arts or sciences—whoever, what- 


ever, and wherever you are. 


How to Acquire Conver- 


sational Fluency in a Foreign Tongue Quickly—and 


comprehensible to the average reader. 
story of radio a fescinating, even a romantic narrative. FL es articles written by patent office devote only ten minutes, three times a day, to —_ 
Under elect ic waves and hurtling “ How familiarity with even one foreign languag 





electrons become our familiar associates. The radio 
apparatus becomes in its simpler forms a fascinating 








As Mr. Robb, the author, is both inventor and 


Patent office attorney, A. book is absolutely 





e—in the drawing-room, the * club, 


the office; Widens Your Circle Ad Acquaintan 








plaything for boys and girls, and in its m laborat authoritative, and will found of incalculabl 
development a a4 less fascinating inetrumest of Seecidion to men, patent solicitors, and a — ercial; a & i hen . n 
in the hands of the oe, “ ‘ " inve entors, a of patent law, and is Your I IH It 
ictures in umbers su ment the text, an others de: w — matters. Illus- 
these are | choses not i thelr interest alone, but for * their trated with charts, tables, coo MAIL THIS NOW TO ——_———=] a 
informative lender: 
a oa oman een eatin teak a on “Inanufacturers er chef enatncer, Reaheing I Funk @ Wagnalls Company, 617 Hess Bidg., N. Y. 1 
elucidates them, tho you began as a novice you will be a want to com- Please send me by mail Suite obligation of 
faisly acc edie ast Tehaws Plimen & you and the author on the completeness of I i Study 
are finished. a as a ry to.t the vy ———t = red a { t ya ios A tal ~ - yp -ry trial, 1 P 
if. ation ary av executive, en- ogether wi etails of your ; 
pone hn" er een ms ate | | ree gineer, and inventor.” in my own home, of The Language Phone Method i , 
hardly fail to become an adept in the utilization of radio “The book fills a real need. The ment | for Spanish, French, German, or Italian. 
as a practical and the general make-up invite et at once.” 1 i 
12mo., Cloth, over 400 pages. Illustrated. —James H. Griswold, Attorney, Cleveland. g Mime ----eoee peated Sanden tet ade rene 
Crown 800. 452 pages. Law buckram, 85, Net; 
Price $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 $5.16, Postpaid." § MOMONNN Ss 52 inlksis ad RURAL oa a 
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The secret the shoemaker revealed 
to this boy is revealed to you by 
Dr. Eliot of Harvard in a free book- 
Send for it now. 





What Lloyd George learned from 
the old shoemaker 


You read a speech of David 
Lloyd George, and you say: 


‘‘How did he learn to think 
so clearly and express himself 
with such power? What col- 
lege did he attend?” 


His college was the cobbler 
shop in a little village in 
Wales; his teachers were his 
uncle the cobbler—and a few 


really worth-while books. 


It was those books, wisely 
selected for him, and syste- 
matically read, that gave Lloyd 
George his start. 


Wy not decide to-day to 
stop wasting your reading 
hours> Why not say: “From 
now on | will read only the 


books that will build me into 


Send To-da 
of This 


ree Booklet 


a more successful man or wo- 
man; the books that have 
proved their building power in 
other lives?” 


You can do it, if you will. 
Your reading problem has been 
solved; the solution is con- 
tained in a free booklet which 
every ambitious man and wo- 
man should own. It is called 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day’’ and 
it tells the whole story of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


Every well-informed man 
and woman should at least 
know something about this 
famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how 
Dr. Eliot has put into his Five-Foot 
Shelf ‘the essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation,” how he has so arranged it 
that even ‘‘fifteen minutes a day” are 
enough, how in pleasant moments of 
spare time, by using the reading 
courses Dr.Eliot has provided for you, 
you can get the knowledge of litera- 
ture and life, the culture, the broad 
view-point that every university 
strives to give. 


“For me,”’ wrote one man who had 
sent in the coupon, “‘your little free 
book meant a big step forward, and it 
showed me besides the way to a vast 
new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of The Literary Digest 
is invited to have a copy of this hand- 
some and entertaining little book. 
It is free, will be sent by mail, and 
involves no obligation of any sort. 
Merely clip the coupon and mail it 
to-day. 


cr 
for Your Copy | P.F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
a | 416 West 13th Street, New York City 





Before you spend another penny for 
books, get a copy of “Fifteen Minutes a 
Day.” 

It's a book that tells how to turn wasted 
Moments into growth and increased power. 
t's ready and waiting for you; and it’s 
entirely free. Send for it at once. 


P.F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 
BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE 


NEW YORK 





Please send me the free booklet describ 
ing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


Name 


“628—-HCD L 
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The most important reason 
for good clothes 


She likes to see you stylish, well dressed; it shows in the 
admiring glances You'll both be proud of our clothes 


Copyright, 1922, Hart Schaffner & Marx 


-—— 
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THE WORKER’S RIGHT TO A “LIVING WAGE” 


stands for a wage that will give American workers an 

American living, as one of the most cons-vative of the 
New York dailies unhesitatingly avers. This wage standard 
has been indorsed again and again by leading economists, states- 
men and divines. President Harding and Secretary of Labor 
Davis have recently gone further, and declared publicly that 
American workmen should have not merely a “living” but 
a “‘savings’’ wage. Yet when the majority of the Railroad Labor 
Board recently denounced the theory of “the living wage’’ as 
“a bit of mellifluous phraseology, 


ee RATIONAL HUMAN BEING in this country 


being extended to other industries, with economic disaster as 


the predicted result. To quote further: 

“That it would be wise and practical to undertake to establish 
an arbitrary standard of living for several millions of persons 
is not apparent. That the desires and requirements of all men 
are equal and alike is not correct, and that any committee of 
experts could set up an average living standard upon which 
a wage seale could be practically based has not been demon- 
strated anywhere. 

“That standards of living are gradually improving in this 
country is undoubtedly true, and this is as it should be. There 

is no member of the Labor Board 





well calculated to deceive the un- 
thinking,”’ and declared that its 
application would wreck the rail- 
roads and carry the nation’s indus- 
tries into ‘‘communistic ruin,’’ most 
of our journals, outside the ranks of 
the labor press, heartily applauded 
the Board’s courage and commended 
its “* 

These editorial indorsements ap- 
pear less paradoxical, however, when 
we note that what the Board opposes 
is not “‘a living wage,”’ but the theory 
of ‘“‘the living wage,” particularly 
as defined by some of the spokesmen 
for railroad labor. Some months 
ago Mr. B. M. Jewell, who directed 
the railroad shopmen’s strike, in- 
formed the Railroad Labor Board 
that $2,133 was the minimum annual 
sum on which the average family 


economic sanity.” ruin. 


living wage. 





FROM THE RAILROAD LABOR 
BOARD’S STATEMENT 


HE theory of ‘the living wage,’ if 
carried to its legitimate conclusion, 
would wreck every railroad in the United 
States, and, if extended to other indus- 
tries, would carry them into communistic 


“If the contentions were that the Board 
should establish a ‘living wage’ the major- 
ity would readily accede to the proposition, 
and as a matter of fact the Board in this 
instance as in all others has granted a 
But the abstract, elusive oA 
thing called ‘the living wage,’ confessedly 4 
based upon a makeshift and a guess, can 
not receive the sanction of this Board, 
because it would be utterly impractical 
and would not be ‘just and reasonable,’ 
as the law demands.”’ 


who does not profoundly desire 
improved living conditions for 
common labor, but it is our belief 
that this movement must be con- 
tinued along lines indicated by hu- 
man experience, and that it can not 
be consummated in the twinkling 
of an eye by artificial expedients.”’ 


From Chicago Ben W. Hooper, 
Board, issued a 
statement which reads in part as 


chairman of the 


follows: 


“A wage award which would 
crush the railroads would ruin their 
employees. 
wage award which would 
create an enormous deficit in every 
railway treasury would necessitate 
the imposition of higher freight 
rates on the farmers, producers and 
shippers of this country. 

“The living-wage idea presented 
to the Labor Board called for a 72 
to 75 cent per hour minimum for 








could live. In awarding a wage 
increase of 2 cents an hour to the railroad maintenance-of-way 
workers, who did not join in the recent strike, the members of the 
Board who represent the railroads and the public took oecasion 
to explain why their award fell so far short of the wage standard 
set by Mr. Jewell. Before the 2 cent increase, it seems, the 
wages of the maintenance-of-way men ranged from 23 cents to 
35 cents an hour. This meant a minimum of $1.84 a day— 
about $11 a week, or $572 a year. The union asked for a mini- 
mum wage of 48 cents an hour, or $3.84 a day, or between $1,100 
and $1,200 a year. To grant even thisdemand with corresponding 
differentials to other classes of railroad employees, says the 
Board’s majority report, would add $1,249,390,994 to the annual 
wage bill of the roads, forcing them to face an annual deficit of 
$878,078,125. The acceptance of Mr. Jewell’s living-wage 
standard, by the same reasoning, would double these figures. 
The resulting deficit, the Board suggests, would force the railroads 
into Government ownership, in which case it could be paid out 
. Of the pockets of the tax-payers. Moreover, the “‘living-wage” 


»s theory could not be applied to the railroads, it argues, without 
@ 


. common labor all over the United 


States, and the maintenance of proper differentials for skilled 
labor. On the basis of the railway income for 1921 this would 
have created a railway deficit of $2,241,639,518. 

**A living wage is not the thing for which the theorists contend. 
They want ‘the living wage,’ which, according to their dogmatic 
formula, means at their lowest estimate, about $1,650 a year for 
a section man. The budget upon which this wage was predi- 
cated was declared by two of the expert representatives of the 
employees to be a ‘guess and a makeshift,’ and yet the Board is 
criticized for not adopting it. A wage scale built on that basis 
for all industries would exceed the total income of the United 
States by multiplied billions of dollars.” 


Nevertheless, as the New York World reminds us, “the living 
wage is a very real thing to millions of our people” and “‘it will 
not bear ridicule anywhere among them.”” The Labor Board's 
decision, remarks The Jersey Journal, “serves to bring home the 
fact that there is still a long way to go before the settlement of the 
laborer’s wage problem is reached.” ‘The sooner an unbiased 
agency is set to work on the solution of what has come to be 
known as the ‘living-wage problem,’ the sooner the goal sought by 
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all just workmen and employers will be reached,” adds this 
Jersey City paper. This aspect of the case is strest by the labor 
press and by various spokesmen for labor. Thus Mr. Dan L. 
Cease, editor of The Railroad Trainman (Cleveland), writes: 


“According to our understanding of the labor sections of the 
Transportation Act, the Labor Board never was expected to do 
anything other than provide a reasonable wage for the employee, 
which, accepting the language of the President of the United 
States as an interested authority, ‘must be enough for comfort, 
enough to make his house a home, enough to insure that the 
struggle for existence shall not crowd out the things truly worth 
living for. There must be a provision for education, for recrea- 
tion, and a margin for saving.’ 

“The minimum rate as fixt by the Board for maintenance- 





“THE REWARDS OF INDUSTRY.” 
The United States Census Bureau figures show that of the value added 
by manufacture only 42 per cent. goes to the millions who do the 
work, while 58 per cent. goes to employers to be divided into profit, 
interest, taxes and overhead. 
—Baer in the American Federationist. 











of-way employees amounts to $2 for a day of eight hours, 
which means $12 per week, or $48 per month. The Board, in 
making its award, established a rate of pay for thousands of 
employees on what may be termed lower than a subsistence 
standard, and certainly not sufficient in amount to cover the 
declarations made by President Harding. 

‘‘There is no place in this country with which we are familiar 
in which a man can live and support his family in decency on 
$2 a day.” 


Declaring that ‘‘the minimum of 25 cents an hour, or $730” 
awarded the maintenance-of-way men by the Board, ‘‘is not the 
kind of a living wage any American citizen believes an adequate 
amount with which to fairly provide for his family,’”’ Mr. W. H. 
Thompson, editor of The Journal of the Switchman’s Union of 
North America (Buffalo), goes on to say: 


“The Board seems obsessed with the idea not to seriously 
deviate from wages and working conditions as established by the 
large employing and labor exploiting concerns, when requests 
come to it for arbitrament and decisions regarding the questions 
entering into what is necessary to provide for decent living 
standards. 

**No official Board of Inquiry into the question of the amount 
necessary to fairly provide for the support of a family, that we 


know of, ever reported as low a figure for an adequate family — 


support as that set by the Wage Board for the maintenance- 
of-way employees.” 


Mr. Edward Keating, editor of Labor (Washington), informs 
the majority members of the Board that ‘‘cheap”’ labor is “the 
most expensive labor in the world.” He says: 


“If this were not true the Chinese coolie would conquer the 
world’s markets. Ford pays his employees a minimum of six 
dollars a day, not only in his automobile establishment but on 
his railroad, and the iacreased efficiency of his workers has 
enabled this intelligent captain of industry to outstrip. his 
competitors.” 


**As a defense for its decision making a wage rate of 25 cents 
per hour for common labor, the Board brings forth the best argu- 
ment for Socialism and the Socialists that this generation has 
had the pleasure to witness,” remarks the Allentown Pennsy/l- 
vania Labor Herald, in which we read further: 


‘‘When Capital admits it must continue its existence upon 
public utilities by refusing) to pay what is considered a living 
wage, then Capital may just as well understand that its life in 
its present form will soon be over. 

“Our Government has from time to time placed before us 
estimated costs of living for families of five, man wife and three 
children, upon a standard that Americans strive to maintain. 

“Our politician members of the Railroad Labor Board, serving 
the railroad companies faithfully, have even repudiated the 
budgets of the Department of Labor in their efforts to evade the 
responsibility of placing 25 cents per hour as a minimum for 
labor on the railroads. Most of the working-class in the United 
States of mature age have had some kind of a public-school edu- 
eation. The children of to-day are compelled to attend school. 
They are taught how to live decently and are taught to strive for 
the better things of life. 

‘““Then, when forced to go into industry and earn a living they 
are to face the new philosophy of Hooper and Barton, that living 
standards are secondary to the profits of the coupon clippers.” 


Remarking that “living wage” is ‘‘an elusive term that may 
mean anything,” Mr. Ellis Searles, editor of The United Mine 
Workers’ Journal (Indianapolis) continues: 


**However, if the Railroad Labor Board proposes to tote fair 
with railroad workers it must not undertake to reduce their 
wages below what an American citizen ought to have in order 
to support his family on an American level of living. By the 
way, why is it that we never hear the Railroad Labor Board or 
any one else discuss the living dividend or the living interest rate 
on railroad investments. These two items are never touched. 
It is always the living wage or some other wage rate of the em- 
ployees that is attacked. Why not reduce the living dividend 
and the living rate of interest on invested capital also when ex- 
penses must be reduced so that the railroads can continue to 
operate?” 

Turning now to some of the many papers which applaud the 
attitude of the Railroad Labor Board toward a standardized 
‘living wage,” we find the Baltimore News characterizing it as 
‘‘an outspoken and courageous insistence upon the plain logic 
of economics,” while the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
explains that what the Board rejects “is not so much the 
principle of the ‘living wage’ as the formula of the ‘average 
family.’”” Under the heading “The ‘Living Wage’ Fraud,” 
the New York Tribune says: 


“So long as the ‘living wage’ was only an abstraction, nobody 
quarreled with it. It was economically nebulous and innocuous. 
But when people tried to apply it concretely, its illusory char- 
acter became manifest and its self-contradictions began to work 
mischief. A ‘living wage’ is beyond practical definition, either 
economically or sociologically. A dollar has a different value for 
nearly every earner and user. Its purchasing power also varies 
enormously in different localities. In the same surroundings 
a ‘living wage’ for one workman might mean either affluence 
or indigence for another. In a hundred different places there 
would be a hundred ‘living wage’ standards for a hundred dif- 
ferent individuals. And the fluctuating quality of these stand- 
ards is further accentuated when the number of persons depel- 
dent on the worker is taken into account. 
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TWELVE HOURS A DAY AND SEVEN DAYS A WEEK, WITH NO OVERTIME PAY, 


is the present schedule reported for one worker in every three in the Elk Basin oil-field, of Wyoming, a Standard Oil property. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., admits that such conditions exist, but does not defend them. 








“In ordinary industry a fixt ‘living-wage’ standard is what 
John J. Ingalls would have called an ‘iridescent dream.’ To 
introduce it into a nation-wide industry like railroading, where 
the working classifications are so diverse and the living conditions 
of the workers are so variegated, is pure economic madness.” 


Two great economic facts are recognized by the Board as 
a basis for its decision, notes the Washington Evening Star: 


‘One is that people can not consume more than they produce, 
and the other is that one group of a people can not get more than 
its proportionate share of production without robbing others of 
their just proportion.” 


“Tt should not be needful to say that the Board is right in 
the stand it has taken,” remarks the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. ‘‘'Those of us who believe that truth is mighty and will 
prevail will hail the Labor Board ruling with a sigh of relief,” 
remarks The Wall Street Journal. It has been pointed out by 
various authorities that it is impossible to determine what is a 
living wage in the United States, because conditions and prices 
differ greatly in different localities, as do the tastes, habits and 
needs of individuals. Thus in a statement issued by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, of New York, we read: 


“An investigation made several years ago showed that among 
92 localities when the actual cost of living was studied, the sum 
spent in one year by families of approximately the same size 
varied from $1,167.12 in Chippewa Falls, Wis., to $1,919.40 
in Bisbee, Ariz. There is no such thing as the minimum cost of 
living for the country as a whole. 

“The National Industrial Conference Board has made several 
local investigations of the cost of living within the last few years, 
but these always relate to the minimum cost of maintaining a 
fair standard of living for families of specified sizes at a given 
time in that particular place. The latest study of this character 
made by the Board was in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania 
in February, 1922, and showed that the cost varied from $881.90 
for families with one child living in company houses in the 
northern field to $1,501.45 for families with four children in non- 
company owned houses in the middle field. 

“It is worth noting that the minimum cost of living is by no 
means synonymous with a living wage, even at a given time and 
Place, unless it is adjusted to take account of all of these con- 
ditions; otherwise the wage which would provide a living for a 
man without a family becomes inadequate for aman with several 
children; or a wage fixt for a family where the father is the only 
Wage-earner provides more than a living where, as often happens, 
there are other sources of income, such as the earnings of older 
children, money received from roomers and boarders, ete.” 


A ROCKEFELLER HITS LABOR ABUSES 


NE BY ONE the industrial leaders of the United States 
are putting themselves on record in @pposition to the 
twelve-hour day. The latest of the large employers 

of labor, perhaps, is John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who twice in one 
week recently declared that ‘‘the twelve-hour day and the seven- 
day week should no longer be tolerated in industry,” and in the 
case of striking coal miners in Somerset County, Pa., lined him- 
self up publicly with the miners and against the operators of a 
company in which he is a minority stockholder. ‘This calls for 
courage and proves sincerity,” remarks the New York Globe, 
while the Buffalo Express believes this unexpected action on the 
part of one of the world’s richest men ‘‘will be a staggering blow 
to the class of agitators to whom the name of Rockefeller is 
anathema because of the wealth which it represents.” 

Mr. Rockefeller’s personal stand for the eight-hour day and 
the.six-day week as the standard for American industry was made 
in the November number of The Survey Graphic (New York) in 
response to a survey of the Elk Basin (Wyo.) oil-field, by Robert 
S. Lynd, in. the same issue. The statement defending the strik- 
ing coal miners revealed, in the words of the New York Evening 
Post, ‘‘an issue essentially identical with that in West Virginia, 
where miners are denied the right to organize, and where local 
government is company-controlled.” We are told by the 
Philadelphia Record that ‘‘the coal operators have been carrying 
on a stubborn and ruthless fight to keep the United Mine 
Workers of America out of that district." And the New York 
Globe goes on to explain: 


“Somerset County is the heart of Pennsylvania’s non-union 
coal-fields. The strike in the union districts has been settled, 
but in Somerset some of the miners are still seeking the recogni- 
tion of their union. The Berwind-White Company and the 
Consolidation Coal Company have been conspicuous in the 
struggle. Mr. Rockefeller:was appealed to as a stockholder in 
the latter. In his reply he made plain his acceptance of principle 
that even a minority stockholder has a certain moral respon- 
sibility for industrial conditions.” 


While the son of “‘John D.” pointed out that he was a minority 
stockholder in only one of the coal companies, and that he had no 
legal power to dictate the policy of that company, even if he 
so desired, he went on to say: 


“*T believe that the underlying grievances of the miners in this 
district are well founded, and I have urged with all the sincerity 
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and vigor at my command that the present labor policy of the 
operators, which seems to me to be both unwise and unjust, 
be radically altered. 

“It is my understanding that the operators in the Somerset 
County coal mines have hitherto denied their employees all voice 
and share in determining their working conditions and any ade- 
quate machinery for the uncovering and adjustrrent of griev- 
ances. The day has passed when such a position can justly be 
maintained by any employer, or group of employers, in a country 
like ours.” 










“This was a courageous utterance,” avers the New York 
Evening Post, “‘but even more courageous was Mr. Rockefeller’s 
later declaration that the seven-day week and twelve-hour day 
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Provision of a simple community house for recrea- 


“Third: 
tional purposes. 

‘Fourth: Recognition of the right to organize. 

“Fifth: Better housing for from fifty to eighty per cent. of the 
families. 


“Sixth: Extra pay for overtime work.” 


“It would certainly appear that these companies must stand 
naked at the bar of public opinion in the matter of the 
twelve-hour day and the seven-day week until they set their 
own house in order,’’ concludes The Survey Graphic editorially. 
‘“‘Nor ean the public evade its share of responsibility, once 
the facts are known,” maintains this periodical. As for Mr. 

Rockefeller 









































A TYPICAL ELK BASIN FAMILY IN FRONT OF THEIR TAR-PAPER SHACK. 


“Within the bounds of one 
man’s sphere of responsibility, 
he attempts no evasion, as his vig- 
orous and challenging expression 
of leadership’ in the elimination 
of the twelve-hour day and the 
seven-day week from the oil in- 
dustry indicates. He may not 
turn the other cheek to criticism, 
but he does not dodge where it 
lands. He comes back not at his 
eritic but at the abuses criticized. 
His left hand may have been 
lame in neglecting hoary and un- 
tenable evils; but with his right 
he gives them a blow straight 
from the shoulder.” 


In Mr. Rockefeller’s ‘‘straight- 
from-the-shoulder” blow, pub- 
lished in The Survey Graphic, he 
says: 





“*T believe that generally speak- 
ing the twelve-hour day and the 
seven-day week should no longer 












should be abolished in all industry, including oil-fields controlled 
by the Standard Oil.” 

It will be recalled that President Harding some months ago 
recommended the abolition of the twelve-hour day in the steel 
business, and that a committee appointed by Secretary of Com- 
merece Hoover when he was President of the American Engineer- 
ing Council recently reported that it is not necessary for men to 
work twelve hours a day in any of the great industries of the 
United States. In the American oi! industry, however, writes 
Mr. Lynd in The Survey Graphic, the majority of oil-field workers 
west of the New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia dis- 
tricts, with the exception of California, work twelve hours a 
day and seven days a week. In the Elk Basin field of Wyoming, 
which is said to be controlled by Standard Oil interests, ‘‘all 
pumpers, drillers, and tool-dressers—roughly one man in three— 
work a twelve-hour day seven days a week. And there is no 
overtime pay for occasional emergency work by engine-tenders 
and other skilled workers,’ while the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, another Rockefeller concern, has a three-shifts-per- 
day system, with one day of rest in every seven. It seems to 
Mr. Lynd, therefore, that ‘‘certain of the more prominent 
Standard Oil companies could afford to set the pace in a gen- 
eral shortening of hours and days per week”’ on the strength of 
their enormous earnings. 

That working and living conditions at the Elk Basin field are 
far from ideal is gathered from Mr. Lynd’s survey, which is too 
lengthy to be quoted here, and from the recommendations which 
he appends to his article: 




























“First: A six-day week, with Sunday work only in real 
emergencies. 

“Second: Abolition of the twelve-hour day, and the sub- 
stitution of three shifts instead of two. 









be tolerated in industry, either 
from the view-point of public policy or of industrial efficiency. 
I believe that both have been proven to be unnecessary, uneco- 
nomie and unjustifiable. Asa matter of general policy, subject 
only to the demands of oceasional emergency, modern industry 
is justified in accepting the eight-hour day and the six-day week, 
as a labor standard toward which all the parties interested should 
steadily press. Even in those industries where the continuous 
process is an inevitable feature, the routine should be so adjusted 
that the employees can have at least one day’s rest in seven and 
ean obtain that share of leisure for self-development which 
accompanies the work-day of approximately eight hours. While 
the adoption of these standards may—and doubtless will—at 
first entail increased costs of production, I am confident that in 
the long run greater efficiency and economy will result, and that 
from the outset public opinion will support any industry which 
installs them. . . . Man is a human being first and a member of 
industry afterward.” 


‘‘While Mr. Rockefeller is by no means the pioneer in this 
movement,” notes the Troy Times, ‘“‘his endorsement will give it 
impetus,’ and the Boston Post agrees that ‘“‘his position in the 
industrial world gives his statement a new force and _ strength.” 

“This is not the first time that John D., Jr., has spoken frankly 
and in apparent disregard of some of his own proprietary inter- 
ests,’ we are reminded by the Boston Herald. Continues this paper: 


“The younger Rockefeller has kept his head remarkably 
well in an era of remarkable changes. Without courting pub- 
licity, he has not shunned it when he had a message to deliver. 
He is not, of course, ‘the Standard Oil group,’ but he is an i- 
fluential member of that group, altho he does not control it. 

The public thinks well of him. He is ‘making good’ as 4 
useful member of society with high and positive ideals of what 
a man of wealth ought to do with his money. 

“‘Now he has said flatly that long hours and long weeks make 
neither the best citizens nor the best workers. That is almost cer- 
tainly a token that these iniquities are going out of the oil industry 
just as they are likely to be eliminated from the world of steel. 
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ANOTHER FAKE WARNING. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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THE BLIGHT OF EUROPE. 


—McCay in the New York American 


ENTANGLEMENT PERIL. 








PRODDING THE TURK WITH 
SEVEN POINTS 
HEN SECRETARY HUGHES lays down the law to 
W the Turks in a set of “seven points’’ which come 
pretty close to interfering with some of their domestic 
arrangements, and then backs up this program by nothing miore 
forceful than the announced willingness to send an. ‘“‘observer” 
to the Lausanne conference, if the Allies don’t mind, his Demo- 
cratic critics can not see just how he can succeed. And this 
doubt is echoed in the Paris press, whose leading representatives 
tell our Secretary of State that he is ignorant, inconsistent, and 
hardly diplomatic. A Turkish diplomat jumps into the dis- 
cussion by opposing “‘five points” of his own to the Secretary’s 
seven, and ends by informing Mr. Hughes that he is sadly mis- 
informed, entirely lacking in the judicial quality and in tact, and 
is, after all, quite ‘‘powerless.’”’ The main points of the Harding 
Near Eastern policy as defined by Secretary Hughes’s Boston 
speech on October 30, and the note of the Allies made public a 
few days later, appear to the Democratic New York Times 
“desirable from the point of view not only of America, but of 
civilization.”” To Republican papers like the New York Tribune, 
Philadelphia Bulletin, and Springfield Union, Mr. Hughes seems 
to voice American opinion accurately in declaring against too 
foreeful backing of American aims. It is the Boston speech, 
which the Albany Knickerbocker Press (Rep.) calls the ‘simple 
story of a chapter in our international relations of which the 
American people have every reason .to be proud,” that seems to 
have been chiefly instrumental in stirring up Turkish ire and 
Gallic irony. Mr. Hughes had been praising Senator Lodge, 
reviewing the Administration’s triumphs in the field of foreign 
affairs, saying that Europe was too much bedeviled by rivalries, 
national ambitions, and expensive armies for us to join any asso- 
tiation of nations—altho we might join officially in the World 
Court—when he turned to the situation in the Near East, to say: 
“The Christian world has been filled with horror at the 
atrocities committed in Anatolia, especially in. connection with 
burning of Smyrna, rivaled only by the wholesale massacres 
and deportations of the Armenians in 1915. 
“While nothing can excuse in the slightest degree or palliate 
the acts of barbaric cruelty of the Turks, no just appraisement 


ean be made of the situation which fails to take account of the 
ineursion of the Greek Army into Anatolia, of the war there 
waged, and of the terrible incidents of the retreat of that Army, 
in the burning of towns and general devastation and cruelties.”’ 

What has our Government done about this? Says Mr. Hughes: 

“‘Our American High Commissioner at Constantinople, during 
the last year and a half, has not failed repeatedly and vigorously 
to protest against them. Before the burning of Smyrna, fearing 
the reprisals that might follow the Greek retreat, he most 
earnestly imprest on the Turkish Nationalists the need of 
energetic measures for the protection of the people of the occu- 
pied territories. 

“It is easy to talk of prevention after the event. The fact is 
that these latest oveurrences' have been the immediate result 
of a state of war, and we were not parties to that war.” 


The Secretary added that the Government is doing everything 
to protect Americans and to support humanitarian interests, but 
we can not appropriately become parties to the peace negotiations 
since we “are not at war with Turkey” and since we wish to 
refrain from connecting ourselves with the “‘rivalries’’ of ‘‘ Euro- 
pean Powers which have made the Near East a checker-board for 
diplomatic play.”” But there is a ‘“‘clear and definite American 
policy,” which was fully explained with the publication of the 
aide memoire by which the American Government formally 
declined to take part in the Near East Peace Conference. In 
this important document the chief ‘subjects of particular Ameri- 
can concern”’ are listed: 


“1. The maintenance of capitulations which may be 
vssential to the appropriate safeguarding of non-Moslem 
interests. 

“*2. The protection, under proper guaranties, of philanthropic, 
educational and religious institutions. 

‘“*3. Appropriate undertakings in regard to the freedom of 
opportunity, without discrimination or special privilege, for 
commercial enterprise. 

‘*4, Indemnity for losses suffered by Americans in Turkey as 
a result of arbitrary and illegal acts. 

“*5. Suitable provisions for the protection of minorities. 

“6. Assurances touching the freedom of the Straits. 

“7, Reasonable opportunity for archeological research and 
study. 

‘*To safeguard such interests and to facilitate the exchange of 
views the Government of the United States is prepared to send 








observers to the proposed conference if this action is agreeable 
to the Powers concerned.” 

This note at once stirred up bitterness in France, as the Paris 
correspondents of the New York papers report. Le Temps is 
particularly caustic: 


“In the note which the United States Government delivered 
to the Entente Powers we find the clear wish not to intervene in 
Near Eastern discussions. But if we read further we find that 
the American note contains a complete peace program which the 
Turks are to be got to sign. In short, this note oscillates be- 
tween abstention and injunction. 

“Tf the Washington Government considers the Turks as 
murderers and the Allies as checker-players; if it refuses to as- 
sociate in the negotiations or share the responsibilities, how does 
it expect to get its peace program adopted? After what Mr. 
Hughes has just said in Boston he apparently does not hope that 
the Turks will give him satisfaction by a spontaneous movement 
of sympathy and gratitude. 

“‘What help does the American Government offer to the Euro- 
pean Powers who are to try to make the American program 
triumph in the conference where America will have only a simple 
observer? And howcould the European Powers negotiate with the 
Turks if they used the words of Mr. Hughes to make his program 
prevail? The American Secretary of State accuses the Turks 
of having committed atrocities. Without doubt he entirely 
forgets that the testimony received by French authorities obliges 
us to attribute the burning of Smyrna to Christians, and not to 
Mussulmans. If Mr. Hughes had ever had an opportunity him- 
self to study the customs of the different populations of the 
Orient and the workings as well of Greek propaganda, his legal 
mind would better discern the truth.” 


President Poinearé is said by the New York Tribune cor- 
respondent in Paris to have admitted in conversation with 
Ambassador Herrick that the American views had the support 
of French business men and the French clergy. 
men are said to fear that it will be impossible to carry on business 
under the rule of Turkish Nationalism, especially in view of 
“the notorious dishonesty of Turkish justice’; while Catholic 


The business 


Church authorities believe that the expulsion of Christians from 
Kemalist-controlled territory constitutes a threat against all 
non-Mohammedan religions and all philanthropic institutions 
in Turkey. But the Premier is quoted as saying to Ambassa- 
dor Herrick: ‘‘We refused to start a war in order to keep the 
Turks out of Thrace, and we certainly will not fight now to foree 
the Turks to accept the views of French business men and the 
French clergy.”” This means, as the French statesman’s attitude 
is interpreted in The Tribune, that ‘‘it would be impossible to 
foree the Turks to aecept any conditions against their wish, 
sinee nobody is desirous of starting a new war in the Near East, 
which would be the only way to impose conditions on the vic- 
torious Kemailists.” 

In this country, Bishop James Cannon, Jr., who has been 
from time to time trying to stir up the Government to prevent 
Turkish massacres, has telegraphed Secretary Hughes to declare 
his gratification of the note to the Allies. But the New York 
World waxes sarcastic over the fact that Mr. Hughes has a 
Turkish program ‘“‘that is very far-reaching and complicated,” 
but to earry it out merely dispatches an ‘‘observer”’ to Lausanne. 
We are, as the New York Times sees it, asking the other 
Powers to make proper arrangements protecting our philan- 
thropie and commercial interests. Says The Times: 


‘*The French have taken unwarranted umbrage over a garbled 
version of Secretary Hughes’s speech. All that he suggests and 
states with admirable precision in the aide-memoire is desirable 
from the point of view not only of America but of civilization. 
But the question is bound to reeur: Are we to ask somebody 
else to do these things for us, or are we to cooperate with others 
in trying to bring them about, not merely sitting apart as 
observers and refusing to act as preservers?”’ 


The .\dministration’s real embarrassment, as the Brooklyn 
Eagle understands it, is that ‘‘we can not send plenipotentiaries 
to Lausanne without disrupting the rapprochement between 
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Mr. Hughes and the Senate irreconcilables.’’ Active participa- 
tion in a conference like that at Lausanne would be justified by 
Republican precedents—there was the Algeciras Conference in 
1906—but, we read in the Springfield Republican, ‘‘Mr. Lodge 
and his political friends in seeking to destroy President Wilson's 
international achievement so far overreached themselves that 
they aroused a reaction throwing the American people back to an 
isolation which had been abandoned by Republicans as anti- 
quated in the early years of this century.” 

A certain move away from “‘isolation”’ is seen by the New 
York Evening Post and the New York World in the announcement 
from Washington that the Department of State is negotiating 
informally with the League of Nations for the nomination cf 
American members of the World Court. ‘Participation in an 
international tribunal of law does not drag us into the things or 
the possibilities which we found repugnant in 1920,’ commenis 
the Boston News Bureau. But the Washington correspondent 
of the New York World thinks that Mr. Harding has a bitter 
fight ahead of him, and it quotes Senator McCumber, once leader 
of the mild reservationists, as saving: 

“Such action as is reported to be in contemplation by the 
President would undoubtedly reopen the whole controversy 
which followed the Peace Conference at Paris. I personally 
believe in joining any International Court of Justice that pro- 
poses settlement of disputes by peaceable methods. It is good 
policy for this country to encourage such movements and par- 
ticipate in them, and I ean see no objection to such a step. But 
I ean see what a row it will stir up.” 

The main body of the Hughes speech at Boston was devoted 
to a careful review of the foreign policy of the Administration 
First came a review of the work 
of the Washington Arms Conference. He then called attention to 
peace-making activities on this continent. He declared that 
the Mexican Government can not be recognized until it offers 
some assurance against confiscation of property rights of citizens 
of other countries. He said that withdrawal from Santo Do- 
mingo is under way, ‘‘while in Haiti we have not been able as 
yet to arrange for the withdrawal of our forces,’ but are doing 
our best to improve the Haitian administration so that it will 
be of the greatest possible benefit to the people of that country. 
Secretary Hughes calls attention to the “tangle” we were in 
when the Harding Administration took hold. He said that 
American rights have been justly upheld everywhere, while at 
the same time ‘‘we have been eager to do all within our power 


during the last two years. 


in accordance with the genius of our institutions to promote 
peaceful settlements and international cooperation.” Mr. 
Hughes does believe that ‘‘suitable arrangements can be made 
for the participation of this Government in the election of 
judges for the International Court.”’ But real international 
cooperation seems impossible of realization for this reason: 


“The fundamental and pressing problems of Europe are 
political problems involving national hopes and fears; deep- 
seated convictions as to national safety and opportunity; national 
ambitions, in some eases long cherished, in others recenily 
awakened; established policies which have become postulates in 
the thought of peoples. Each nation is its own judge in such 
matters of policy and, whether acting in or out of groups, will fol- 
low its own interests, save as some special exigency may control. 

“Tt is clear that the great Powers will not permit the interests 
which are deemed to be really vital to them to be decided upon 
in any large group containing members who are not regarded as 
essential factors in a prosecution of policy. . . As soon as you 
go to the root of any major difficulty in Europe, we find this to be 
the unmistakable cause. 

“To us international cooperation does not mean that we should 
embroil ourselves in controversies not involving our own inter- 
ests, but growing out of the age-long rivalries and conflicting 
interests of European Powers having policies which we do not 
assume to criticize, but in which we have no share. There is no 
reason why we should fritter away our helpful influence by becom- 
ing a partizan of either party to such controversies, much less make 
the fatal mistake of attempting to assume the réle of dictator.” 
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WHY KANSAS BANS THE KLAN 


HEN LARGE ORGANIZED BODIES of private 
\ \ citizens, asserting high and patriotic motives, set out 
to punish vice and reward virtue and to undertake 
by arms or terror to take over the duties of the laggard law, 
there are two courses the State may take, so recent experience 
shows. When the Italian Fascisti, who have been described as 
a combination of the Ku Klux Klan, the American Legion, and 
the National Security League, threatened revolution, King 
Victor Emmanuel invited their leader to assume governmental 
responsibility and to exert officially the power which had become 
his as a private citizen. Quite : 


18 


If the Government of Kansas has any evidence against the offi- 
cials of the Klan those officials can be brought to trial and 
punished if found guilty. They can be punished as the law 
directs, but they can not be banished legally. 

“Governor Allen intends to get rid of the Ku Klux Klan be- 
cause of its organized intolerance, but his method of attack 
furnishes the Klan with an answer to his charges. He has 
taken over its tactics. He proposes to terrorize the Klan in 
order to get his way.” 


But when it comes to the Governor’s own State, the New 
York Herald feels sure that “‘the people of Kansas will back 
him uv.” Governor Allen’s Wichita Beacon is certain that 
the Governor is on the popular side: 


“Tt is going to be unpopular 





opposite is the Kansas pro- 
gram. Kansas, remarks a 
possibly envious New Jersey 
editor, “is the pyrotechnic 
display among States. Where 
other commonwealths are sat- 
isfied to let off a few sparks, 
Kansas desires to light the 
heavens.”” At any rate, after 
the Ku Klux Klan had kid- 
naped and horsewhipped a 
Mayor, and after there had 
been anonymous threats to 
tar and feather the Governor, 
that Governor did not ask 
one of what he ealls the 
“eyelops” or “‘hobgoblin gi- 
ants of the Klan” to take 
the biggest political job in the 
State. Quite the contrary. 
He told a highly excited audi- 
ence in the Jefferson Theater 
in Coffeyville that he had 
“directed the Attorney-Gen- 


to belong to the Klan or be 
identified with it. The Klan 
members who are wise will 
disavow their connection and 
get away from it while sus- 
picion is not yet fastened upon 
them.” 


The Governor’s own de- 
scription of the Ku Klux peril 
in Kansas may be taken from 
his Coffeyville speech in which 
he announced his expulsion 
plan: 


“We confront in Kansas an 
astonishing development of 
prejudice, racial and religious. 
It is seeking to establish the 
un-American idea that we can 
improve the conditions in the 
State by turning the reins of 
government over to a masked 
organization which arrogates 
to itself the right to regulate 
the individual. 

“In the South and in the 
Far West it has committed 
many crimes upon the individ- 





eral to bring an action against 
the officials of the Klan to 
expel them from the State.” 





THE BLACK AND WHITE BROTHERHOOD. 
—Walker in the New York Cail. 


ual, and only recently has in- 
vaded this State, which builded 
strongly upon respect for law 
and order, and has given us 








And to this and other audi- 

ences, as well as in statements for the press, he denounces the 
Klan in vigorous fashion. The denunciations win general 
applause from the press of the country. But there is divergence 
of opinion about the Governor’s sentence of banishment. The 
Springfield Union, New York Tribune and New York Herald 
hail delightedly the Governor’s open declaration, of war. The 
New York Times similarly approves the Allen method, saying: 


“Doubtless there will be much bleating and shrieking among 
the Klansmen. Sympathetic ‘intellectuals’ will prattle about 
the rights of these opprest invisible imperialists. The Klan 
ils a defiance of the Constitution and the laws. Whether its 
chiefs can be expelled from Kansas or not, they ean and should 
be held responsible for the violence and the illegal assumption 
of power which they foster or take part in. The social poison of 
their propaganda is, unfortunately, harder to overcome than 
their overt acts.” 


But while the Jersey City Journal agrees with Governor 
Allen that ‘‘Ku Kluxism is bad,” it thinks that ‘‘the idea of 
expelling persons savors too much of despotism.” The Troy 
Record sees nothing to be gained by driving undesirables from 
one State into another. And the New York World, while it 
agrees with Mr. Allen’s condemnation of the Ku Klux Klan, is 
“unable to see that by joining it or holding an official position 
Within it, a citizen forfeits his rights under the Constitution”: 


“The officials of the Ku Klux Klan have legally as much right 
to reside in Kansas as has Henry Allen himself. They have as 
much right to put him out of Kansas as he has to put them out. 


the shocking exhibition at Lib- 
eral, Kans., of taking the Mayor of the town by violence, carry- 
ing him to a secluded place and whipping him because he 
refused to allow this masked society to hold a meeting in his hall. 

“It has introduced in Kansas the greatest curse that can come 
to any civilized people—the cuyse that arises out of the unre- 
strained passions of men governed by religious intolerance and 
racial hatred. 

‘“‘It brings chaos and hatred and menace to every law-abiding 
citizen who may fall victim of the private quarrels and animosities 
of men who hide their identities behind a mask. If we delib- 
erately allow this organization to take the law into its own hands, 
then we break down all the safeguards of society.” 


But that there is a strong belief in Kansas that the Klan is 
useful and necessary appears in anonymous letters quoted (with 
editorial disapproval) by Senator Capper’s Kansas Farmer and 
Mail and Breeze (Topeka). One man writes in to say that ‘‘ there 
are married men in business over the country who are neglecting 
their wives and living with girls. Those cases are remedied at 
once down here in Southern Kansas where a strong K. K. X. 
exists as well as enforcement of other laws.” Another unsigned 
letter attempts to justify another phase of Ku Klux activity : 


T “I would just like to ask in all fairness if they are not as much 
creadet to the cowntry as the Knites of columbus, every one of 
them an enemy to this cowntry organized toand sworn to doevery- 
thing they can to get control of this government yet the cowardly 
press has nothing to say about them. Since the K. K. K. was 
organized we don’t hear of any more catholic riots and mobs.’| 


A wire to the Klan headquarters in Atlanta requesting com- 
ment on Governor Allen's action has thus far brought no reply. 








JAPAN OUT OF SIBERIA 


T MAY BE GOING TOO FAR to say that Japan’s adven- 
tures on the Siberian mainland are definitely ended, but 
many think that one chapter of the story has been brought 

to a conclusion by the recent evacuation of Japanese troops from 
the Vladivostok region, a move viewed without regret by those 
who have never sympathized with what one writer terms 
Japan’s ‘‘ambitious attempt at empire-making.”” Just what 
will happen now. that Japan has definitely withdrawn from 
the Far Eastern Republic, no editor apparently cares to 
predict, particularly since 
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away Eastern Siberia from the Moscow Reds and the Chita 
Government Pinks, and annex it to Manchuria.” 

When the representatives of the Far Eastern (Chita) Republic 
were in Washington seeking recognition they profest not to 
be affiliated with the Soviet régime at Moscow, recalls the Buffalo 
Express, but now, cables Samuel Spewack, Moscow correspon- 
dent of the New York World, ‘‘the Far Eastern Republic and 
Moscow are extremely friendly, and work hand in hand in their 
foreign relations.”’ It is the conclusion of several editors, there- 
fore, that the Far Eastern Republic is and has been a stalk- 
ing horse for the Soviet Government for the purpose 

of obtaining recognition. 





some 300,000 tons of 
arms and ammunition 
were left by the retiring 
troops near Vladivostok. 
The guess of the San 
Francisco Argonaut is 
that the ‘‘Whites, Yel- 
lows, Reds and Pinks” 
will fight as long as their 
munitions last for pos- 
session of the Chita Gov- 
ernment. 

A year agothere were 
more than ten thousand 
Japanese civilians on the 
Siberian mainland, but a 
practically all of these --7\ 
have withdrawn, at great ra 
loss to their various busi- MONGOLIA fi 
nesses, with the Army. 
“‘This evacuation,” avers 
the Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger, ‘‘can mean 


DRAFTING CO.INC., N.Y. 








WHERE THE YELLOW ARE RETREATING BEFORE THE RED. 


The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia, now evacuated by the Japanese. 


While other papers have 
spoken of Japan’s atti- 
tude toward Siberia in 
rather uncomplimentary 
terms, the New York 
Evening Post sees in the 
recent withdrawal a ful- 
filment of the obligations 
entered into by the Japa- 
nese at the Washington 
Conference, and a vindi- 
cation of that meeting. 
“The results have con- 
founded the” pessimists 
who were sure nothing 
would be accomplished at 
the Conference,”’ declares 
The Post. ‘‘The problem 
of northern § Sakhalin 
remains, but the principal 
roots of another Far 
Eastern war have been re- 
moved by the withdrawal 








only one thing: The 
Japanese are being forced slowly but surely out of regions in 
which they had hoped to remain.’ Continues this paper: 


**An adventure in imperial expansion that has cost billions 
of treasure, a great many lives and years of effort would hardly 
be abandoned by Tokyo for pleasure. So it is natural to assume 
that the Russian fighting power is not being overrated. The 
Soviets control what is probably the largest active Army in 
the world to-day.” 


The Seattle Times, however, has another theory, based upon 
the observations of a special correspondent which it sent to the 
Far Eastern Republic. Competition in business, and not 
force, was the weapon which drove out the Japanese, says The 
Times. And, strange as it may seem, the Chinese, and not the 
Soviet Army, are said to be the victors. According to this 
Pacific coast daily— 


“The Siberian adventure has been a costly lesson to Japan. 
Trade has not developed in anything like the expected propor- 
tions. In fact, Chinese merchants, penetrating to the interior 
from their own country over ancient trade roads, seem to have 
accomplished as much as the Japanese. Only along the coast 
did the latter succeed in getting complete control of commerce, 
and of this there has been a limited amount. The Nipponese 
troops return home leaving the land to the Russians. What 
the outcome will be for Japan, for Asia and for Siberia, is a 
matter that can be determined only by the policies of the new 
administrators who have taken over the coastal region and 
Vladivostok.” 


It is everywhere agreed, however, that there will be more 
fighting between Soviet and anti-Soviet troops. Also, we are 
reminded by the New York Times, Chang-Tso-Lin, war lord of 
Manchuria, has obtained arms and ammunition through Japa- 
nese army officers, and it is the opinion of the San Francisco 
Argonaut that he would not be above using these to “tear 





of the Japanese.’’ ‘‘ More- 
over, Japanese statesmen have shown commendable prompt- 
ness in fulfilling the agreements reached at the Washington Con- 
ference,’ observes the Springfield Union, which believes that— 


“The Japanese program of withdrawals marks a striking 
victory for the straightforward methods of diplomacy that 
characterize the State Department’s dealings with other nations. 
Under the guidance of Secretary Hughes the Washington Con- 
ference secured international agreement on extensive plans for 
removal of elements of danger to peace, yet the sessions covered 
a period of but a few weeks. 

‘Concrete results of the Conference in the form of fulfilment of 
engagements entered into by other nations have not yet been so 
notable as those coming from the treaties that bound Japan to 
certain acts, but it is not conceivable that the great Powers of 
Western Europe will allow themselves to be outdone in keeping 
the faith of treaty obligations by the island empire of the Orient. 
Japan has set an example for the other nations party to the Con- 
ference that should inspire them to promptly proceed to the 
ratification of the treaties and carrying out of their agreements.” 


A glance at the accompanying map will show the problem of 
which The Post speaks, for it is the intention of the Japanese, notes 
the Springfield Republican, to occupy the northern half of Sakhalin 
until reparation has been made for Japanese lives and property 
lost in the Nikolaievsk uprising in 1920. The Russian claim, on 
the other hand, is that the Japanese were to blame for the up- 
rising and for the massacre whichfollowed. In any case, however, 
the New York Globe believes that ‘‘publie opinion in Japan will 
force the evacuation of Sakhalin.’’ For, points,out this paper: 


“The Far Eastern Republic will probably demand Sakhalin 
as well as the mainland, and Japan will have to meet its views if 
she expects to get the trading privileges so valuable to her dense 
population with its fish-rice diet. But the adjustments, what- 
ever they are, will be better for Japan than the maintenance of 
naval and military forces in the vicinity of Vladivostok and the 
stubborn hostility of the Russians.” 
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AMERICA’S LEGION OF MERCY 


a | “40-DAY, in every city, town, and village of America, 

the roll-call begins for the greatest and nob'est 

League the world has ever known. Strong men 
throughout the nation, crowded with business affairs, will gladly 
sign their names in this League. Millions of women will join 
it and give it their heart’s devotion, regarding it as unthinkable 
that they should not be included in its active membership. 
Multitudes of bright-eyed boys and girls will be proud and 
eager to enroll their names and lavish their enthusiastic efforts 
in helping to carry out its program. Nowhere is there a noble- 
spirited man, woman, or child among the hundred million and 
more who are enjoying freedom and opportunity under ‘Old 
Glory” who ought not to answer at once to the annual roll-call- 
of the American Red Cross, ‘‘Here am I; count on me!” 

Victorious in every war, preeminent in wealth among a!! the 
nations of the world, illustrious for wonderful achievements in 
every field of invention and progress, glorious for universal 
liberty and all the institutions of a free and enlightened people, 
America has no claim to greatness so unchallengeable as its 
record of unselfish service to humanity, and the voluntary 
enrollment and participation of its millions of citizens, young 
and old, in that chiefest of all the world’s agencies for human 
service, the American Red Cross. 

Nineteen centuries ago the Master gathered a handful of dis- 
ciples around him and enunciated to them the new rule which 
was thereafter to stand for the guidance of all who aspired to 
greatness upon earth. Through every age since then this rule 
has been tested and proven, and the names which shine with 
eternal brightness down through the years are the names of 
those who have followed this precept spoken to twelve men on 
the way to Jerusalem. To-day, while the nations of Europe, and 
Asia, and America strive for place in wealth and power, strug- 
gling out of the ruins and bitterness of war, the words of the 
gentle Christ still hold true for nations as well as for men, 
“Whosoever will be great among you shall be your minister, 
and whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of all.” 

The American Red Cross, incorporated by Congress and 
headed by the President of the United States, is the great instru- 
mentality of the American nation and the American people for 
service to all who need its ministries. 

Wherever war has set its crushing heel; wherever pestilence, 
famine, fire, earthquake, flood, or other calamity has over- 
whelmed a nation, a city, a village, or a family; wherever any 
unfortunates have been broken with the storms of fate, the Red 
Cross comes instantly with supplies to satisfy their need, with 
balm to heal their wounds, with comfort to assuage their swelling 
grief. And the Red Cross is you, its members. You are the 
angels of mercy, acting through your own agency which is given 
life and power to serve by your membership and support. In 
and through this great League of tender, pitying, comforting ser- 
viee you become, in very truth, the ministerand “servant of all.” 

The very day Judge John Barton Payne, Chairman of the 
American Red Cross, learned of the fearful disaster in Smyrna 
and vicinity, he issued the orders which resulted instantly in 
pouring a great flood of relief supplies into that stricken country 
to save from death the half million homeless and starving 
fugitives from that inferno of fire and sword. Your sup- 
port of that emergency work has already been asked for by 
Tee Lirerary Digest, and millions of dollars will be needed 
during the coming winter. In many other lands, also, the work 
of the Red Cross goes on. Its vast system of transportation, 
Storage, distribution and rehabilitation reaches throughout the 
world. It is fighting unheard-of difficulties; it is sacrificing, and 
praying, and yearning, and loving, and performing miracles of labor 
With a heroism and a devotion none but God can measure, as it 
Wages its never-ending war against pain, and sorrow, and death. 


But the ministries of the Red Cross are by no means reserved 
for foreign lands alone. It is the one great national organization 
which reaches into every part of the United States with its 
thousands of chapters and branches, and is ready and quick to 
meet any emergency wherever it may occur. During the last 
year alone the Red Cross administered relief to more than a 
million persons in thirty States of the United States at its health 
centers, and in connection with nearly a hundred calamities of 
flood, tornado, fire, epidemic, accident, shipwreck, and other dis- 
tress. Millions of dollars‘and the services of thousands of devoted 
workers have been ready, everywhere, at the first call of need. 

Preparedness is the watchword of American Red Cross relief 
work. Whenever disaster comes, money, food, clothing, shelter, 
doctors, nurses, medical supplies, and experienced relief workers 
to eare for the stricken people are immediately ordered to the 
scene of trouble. For four decades it has done this work to the 
satisfaction, pride, and comfort of the people of the United States. 
The American Red Cross is the world’s Good Samaritan, the great- 
est motherof mercy and comfort, who freely and tenderly cares for 
the suffering of every race, every religion, and every nationality. 

“Soft peace she brings, wherever she arrives: 
She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives; 


Lays the rough paths of peevish Nature even, 
And opens in each heart a little Heaven.” 


One of the very greatest departments of service in which the 
Red Cross is engaged, and perhaps the one that comes nearest 
to the heart of the American people, is its comprehensive service 
for disabled veterans of the World War. During the past year 
it has spent more than $9,000,000 and used the loyal services of 
50,000 volunteers in bringing comfort and care to the 30,000 
disabled veterans in hospitals and in keeping their families from 
worry and privation. It has given advice and substantial aid 
to thousands of other ex-service men who are struggling to 
readjust their lives to post-war conditions. 

It is inconceivable that any American, whether man, or 
woman, or child; should be silent when the great national roll- 
eall of the Red Cross begins this month. To make sure of a 
place in that splendid roll of honor and service is the one thing 
that every person in this land can do without a moment’s hesita- 
tion or delay. Some who are, themselves, struggling with pinch- 
ing need, will be compelled to content themselves with a one- 
dollar ‘“‘annual” membership. Few of them are reading this 
page. Many more will claim the dignity of ‘‘contributing” 
membership for which they will pay five dollars. But a keener 
delight will come to the many thousands who respond to the 
roll-call with the pledge ‘‘I will sustain this noble work,”’ and 
who thus give ten dollars for a “‘sustaining’’ membership. 
There will be many others, and we know they form no small 
part of the great army of Dicest readers, who will be proud and 
glad to record their names on the roll of ‘‘life’’ members with the 
gift of fifty dollars, or on the distinguished list of ‘*Patrons,”’ 
with a gift of one hundred dollars when the Roll is called. 

The American Red Cross receives no subsidy from the Govern- 
ment, but is supported entirely by the money received from 
membership fee3, voluntary contributions and legacies. Now 
is the time for you to give yourself as a member, and a generous 
contribution of money to carry on this world-wide ministry to 
humanity. The hearts of mothers and fathers and little children 
throughout all the stricken lands will bless you, and your own 
heart will not fail to know the joy which always comes as a 
reward for unselfish ministry to others. Tae Lirerary Digest 
presents this cause to.you knowing that it is your cause, and 
believing that it appeals resistlessly to your heart as it does to 
ours. Immediate giving is the only possible response for every 
American to make when the Red Cross asks for support of its 
organization and its work, and in the offices of Tuer Lirerary 
Dicest that response will be unanimous. Every one of the 
hundreds of employees will sign the great Roll. Not one will 
be missing. We earnestly hope and trust that the same unani- 
mous response will be made by the millions who read this page. 
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THE RECOVERY OF THE 


HE CONFLICT between Turkey and the European 
Powers is hundreds of years old, and by the nineteenth 
century had become so disastrous for the Turk that in 
diplomatie parlance the Turkish Government was known as the 
‘Sick Man of Europe.” But now he presents himself in 
such recovery of health, we 


“SICK MAN OF EUROPE” 


years have amounted to about $100,000,000, writes a former 
American missionary in Turkey in The Missionary Review of 
the World (New York), and in his opinion this is one reason why 
America should have a sharp eye on the Lausanne Conference. 
But America is needed at Lausanne ¢hiefly to prevent 

the Turks from dividing the 





are told, that he is able to sit 


Allies, according to this writer, 





up at the conference table at 
Lausanne and take a good deal 
more nourishment in the shape 
of restored territory and au- 
thority than the Western Pow- 
ers are likely to let him have. 
The Near East Peace Con- 
ference, opening November 
13th at Lausanne, is described 
as next in importance to the 
Peace Conference at Paris, and 
the invitations to it were issued 
by England, France, and Italy. 
The countries invited are the 
United States, Greece, Rou- 
mania, Jugo-Slavia, Japan, and 
Turkey, including both the 
Constantinople and the An- 
gora Governments. It is 
pointed out by some editors 
that the Nationalist Turkish 
Government of Angora, headed 
by Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
holds the Constantinople Gov- 
ernment of the Sultan in the 
palm of its hand. The Soviet 
Russian Government has been 
invited to send delegates to 








WHAT ENGLAND REMEMBERS AT THE DARDANELLES. 

Photograph taken at Cape Hellas by Mr. Ernest Brooks during 

the Gallipoli campaign, and now preserved in the Imperial War 
Museum at London. 


who goes on to relate that: 


“Regarding Christian mis- 
sionary work, the backward 
look is discouraging indeed. 
Very few missionaries are now 
inside of the territory con- 
trolled by the present Na- 
tionalist Government who are 
able to carry on any direct 
missionary work. Some have 
gained access to the country as 
relief workers, but about fifty 
American missionaries have 
been deported since the be- 
ginning of the war. The 
native constituency has been 
almost wiped out and the 
ruins of churches and schools 
everywhere mark the hundred 
years of progress which had 
been attained. 

“The forward look, however, 
is along an entirely different 
line. Work for the Christian 
minorities seems to be at an 
end. They may not return 
to Turkey and we may not be 
able in any large way to follow 
them in their places of exile. 
We are carrying on work 
among the deportees in the 
Caucasus and Syria and in 
Constantinople, but this will 
be secondary. Our primary 











Lausanne solely for the pur- 
pose of discussing the question of the Straits, and an invitation 
for this discussion has been sent also to Bulgaria. 

Of especial interest to American readers is the invitation to the 
United States Government to send a delegate to the Turkish 
Conference proper and to the auxiliary conference for the control 
of the Straits. But Washington dispatches indicate that this 
Government will not be represented by ‘“‘full-fledged pleni- 
potentiaries’”’ but by ‘‘a competent observer.” In these dis- 
patches it is related that: 


- “This Government is on record as favoring unqualifiedly the 

freedom of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Bos- 
porus, as well as the protection of racial and religious minorities. 
It also has certain very definite rights under the so-called Capit- 
ulatory Treaties, and it has an interest in seeing that Americans 
are not discriminated against in favor of the nationals of the 
Allied nations. 

‘Considerable pressure has been put upon the Administration 
that it should be fully represented in the formulation of any 
Treaty whieh may replace the diseredited Treaty of Sévres. 
Among those attempting to bring such pressure are powerful 
religious organizations which have great sympathy for religious 
minorities in Asia Minor, and insist upon the ample protection 
of religious and educational organizations which have been 
built up at great cost. 

“Equally insistent have been American business men with 
interests in the Near East. These latter, through their leading 
organization, the American Chamber of Commerce for the 
Levant, have repeatedly protested to this Government through 
Rear-Admiral Bristol, American High Commissioner at Con- 
stantinople, and have vigorously insisted upon full American 
participation in the Near East Conference.” 


American investments in Turkey during the last one hundred 


object must be, in the future, 
the winning of the Turks. In some ways this will be easier 
without the suspicion that missionaries are trying to strengthen 
the political ambitions of a subject population. In most ways, 
however, the task will be even harder than before, but there is 
no thought of withdrawing from this task. It is our great duty 
and opportunity, and missionaries are eager to try out new meth- 
ods and to persevere in maintaining old friendships. Those who 
ery out for the extermination of the Turk have no sympathy with 
this ideal, but we who are interested in leading the Turks to 
Christ feel a solemn responsibility for this work at the very 
center of the New Muhammedan movement. I believe it will 
ultimately be possible for us to accomplish much, even in Turkey, 
by quiet perseverance in the spirit of frankness and good-will. 
The present Government seems to be aiming to blot out our 
missionary work altogether, but this is not true of the people, 
many of whom earnestly desire the return of the missionaries 
and their institutions.” 


The struggle of the European nations to exploit the economic 
wealth of Turkey in Asia is recounted in Our World (New 
York), by Alfred L. P. Dennis, formerly Professor of English 
History at the University of Wisconsin, who is described as 
an authority on international questions. Professor Dennis de- 
elares that the mineral wealth of Asia Minor has only been 
“‘seratehed,” and that a true estimate of its value remains for 
future calculation. Of particular vividness is his illustration of 
Turkey by comparison with States of the American Union, as 
follows: 

“Turkey, before the World War, with 1,710,224 square miles 
and 21,273,900 inhabitants, was about as large as Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, and Idaho combined. 


This, of course, does not include Arabia. It was similar to these 
seven States in climate and topography, but contained six and 
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THE NEW AIM IN OLD MISSIONARY FIELDS. 


Missionary authorities in Asia Minor say that the primary future object 

of the Christian Missions must be the “winning of the Turks,"’ despite 

the fact that the aim of the Nationalist Government seems to be to “‘ blot 
out our missionary work altogether.” 


one-half times as many inhabitants—peoples of varied and an- 
tagonistic races and religions. 

“The Ottoman Empire, including Syria and Palestine, com- 
prised a deep border of agricultural, grazing, and forest land, 
the southeastern Syrian-Mesopotamian desert with oases, the 
eentral Anatolian barren region, including, as the map shows, 
the ‘Salt Desert and Tuz Gol, a body of water like Great 
Salt Lake, and the eastern mountainous and largely desert 
regions of Armenia and Kurdistan, with valley and mountain- 
basin oases. 

“Improved land, in Asiatic Turkey alone, covered a 25 per 
eent. greater acreage than in the seven American States listed 
above. This turbulent region supplied foodstuffs for nearly 
seven times as many people as does our block of peaceable, well- 
governed Rocky Mountain and Great Basin States between Mex- 
ico, Canada, Kansas, and California. 

“The cotton of Cilicia and Mesopotamia, the tobacco of 
Latakia and Samsun, the wool and silk of Anatolia, and other 
products of the soil, also are important. 

“Turkey had harbors on the Black Sea, the Straits, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Persian Gulf. 

“Rich mines throughout the region were largely undeveloped. 
Turkey annually produced nearly ten million dollars’ worth 
of minerals, about one-fifth as much as the mineral products of 
Colorado. The Ottoman Empire supplied nearly 8 per cent. of 
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Thrace and the Straits form two of the hardest problems of the Near East 
Peace Conference and involve the complexities of the never-ending 
Balkan question and the age-long conflict for control of the Dardanelles, 


the world’s chrome ore, of which the United States, which pro- 
duces none, uses 38 per cent. of all mined in the world, importing 
some of it from Turkey. We also bought a third of a million 
dollars’ worth of emery each year from Turkey. Anatolia pro- 
duced almost 3 per cent. of the world’s supply of mercury, and 
also mined coal, petroleum, asphalt, iron, copper, lead, zine, 
gold, silver, arsenic, antimony, magnesite, meerschaum, kaolin, 
borax, and salt. This was in spite of mining methods more 
antiquated than those of Mexico, and of a> almost entire ab- 
sence of developed fuel for smelting, timber for mine props, and 
of transportation facilities. Adequate mining laws were absent. 
Bribery, robbery, and risk of life and limb were the rule. 

“The petroleum prospects of Armenia may turn out to be 
nearly as valuable as the oil-fields of Baku in Azarbaidjan, of 
Iraq (Mesopotamia), or of Persia.”’ 


Professor Dennis tells us also that before the World War the 
French had invested more than $8,000,000 in Turkish mines, 
the British had put more than $1,000,000 in investments in 
Anatolian borax alone, and that there were considerable invest- 
ments in mines by both German and Belgian interests, and he 
sums up the history of Turkey previous to the outbreak of the 
war as follows: 

“Tn the sixteenth century the Ottoman Empire had included 
all the Balkans. In 1683 the Turks had even besieged Vienna; 
but in 1912 they had with difficulty retained Constantinople. 


The war with Italy in 1911 had taken away their last African 
possessions, and the two Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913 left 
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Portion of Syria restored to Turkey according to Franco-Turkish Agreement, Oct.1921 
Portion of Mesopotamia (Oil Lands) Claimed by the Turks 














DETAIL MAP SHOWING BRITISH, FRENCH, AND 
TURKISH INTERESTS IN SYRIA AND MESOPOTAMIA. 


them only a foothold in Europe. At Constantinople the Euro- 
pean ambassadors fought each other for opportunity to conirol 
Turkish policy and to profit by the undeveloped resources of 
Asia Minor. The Germans had secured special advantages and 
were reorganizing the Turkish Army. This the Russians espe- 
cially resented, as they dreaded the extension of a corridor of 
German influence from Berlin to the boundaries of northern 
Persia. The British in 1914, after long opposition to the ex- 
tension of a German railway to Bagdad, finally agreed to co- 
operate with the Germans in the development of transportation 
and of oil-fields. The text of these agreements has never been 
published, but the Russians were alarmed lest by this Anglo- 
German settlement the future interests of Russia in the Near 
East might suffer. . . . These plans were bloc‘:ed by the entry 
of Turkey into the war on the side of Germany in November, 
1914.” 

In the same number of Our World, from which the above is 
quoted, a business man, Adrian Corbett, expresses the opinion 
that much exaggeration attaches to the legends of Asia Minor 
as ‘“‘a land of hidden treasure.’’ He says that tho it has its 
share of agricultural and mineral wealth, ‘‘to make either avail- 
able for mankind the prerequisites are peace, good government, 
hard work, and the investment of large amounts of capital in 
enterprises which can only gradually be brought to the paying 
stage.” 

The agenda of the Near East Peace Conference, accord- 
ing to Constantinople dispatches, embraces fourteen main 
issues, which are listed as follows: 


1. The Dardanelles and the Bosporus. 

2. Constantinople. 

3. The abolition of the Capitulations. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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DREAM OF PROGRESS—SOUTHERN MIGRATION OF CONSUMERS EACH FALL. 








—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 








TOPICS IN BRIEF 


An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


TurKEY wins Th’ race.—Farmville- Herald. 


Or course prices that are prohibitive can’t take a drop.— 
Farmville Herald. 


EvROPEAN nations must trust one another or bust one another. 
—Trinidad Picketwire. 


Ever notice that the Germans never include the Kaiser in their 
war losses?—Brooklyn Eagle. ; 


GeorcE the fifth is left, but George the four-fifths has at last 
quit.—Clinton Daily Clintonian. 


Wuart the mothball saves father is often spent on what the 
football costs son.— Washington Post. 2 


Tuose who pride themselves on being hard-boiled usually 
are only half-baked.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Ir’s not the Turk’s guarded tent but his guarded intent that’s 
worrying the Allies.—Washington Post. 


WE begin to suspect that the malady the Sick Man of Europe is 
afflicted with is rabies—New York Tribune. 


FREQUENTLY the blindfold over the eyes of Justice looks 
suspiciously like greenbacks.—Greenville Piedmont. 


Tue flapper style is going, but the dear things will hit on 
something else if we give them time.—Columbia Record. 


Ir doesn’t always pay to keep still and saw wood. Wilhelm 
tried it, and a widow landed him.—Kingston (Canada) Whig. 


Tuose Turks may eall the thing they threaten a holy war, 
but we propose to stand by Sherman’s definition.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


You gotta say this for the Ford: the train always wins, but 
the Ford keeps right on coming back for more.—American 
Lumberman. 


THINGS are getting so mixed up that an honest, hard-working 
politician hardly knows when to be “‘dry’’ or when to be “‘wet.’’— 
Columbia Record. 


Tue concert of nations will be more harmonious when En- 
gland and France decide which is to play second fiddle.—Greeley 
Tribune-Republican. 


PresipENT Harpine says that the world owes. much to 
bankers; which is no doubt true, but he needn't rub it in.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A FINANCIAL editor says the banks can make the olive branch 
supplant: the dogs of war. He must think they are Burbanks. 
— Associated Editors (Chicago). 


Nowabays a smart King keeps on good terms with his Army. 
—Detroit News. 


Too often a grade-crossing is the meeting place of headlights 
and light heads.— Washington Post. 


InFLaTION in Germany is no longer confined to the heads of 
the Hohenzollerns.—New York Tribune. 


Every political pull, in due time, is found to exert itself on 
the leg of the public.—Columbia Record. 


NorTHING can equal the softness of a hard-boiled egg who is 
serambling for reelection.—Columbia Record. 


You ean say one thing for Main Street. Sinclair Lewis found 
it a short cut to Easy Street.—New Britain Herald. 


Tue chief fault of a representative government is that it 
represents too many conflicting ideas.— Bridgeport Star. 


As courteously as possible, Mr. Daugherty is trying to inform 
the booze ships they may go to Halifax.—Capper’s Weekly. 


Ir ever a ruble gets to be worth the paper it is printed on, 
they'll probably call that par.—Chatham (Canada) Daily News. 


No wonder the old-school diplomats distrust Japan. She is 
on the point of keeping her promises.—Colorado Springs Gazette. 


Tue greatest service that could be rendered the Christian 
peoples would be to convert .them tq Christianity.— Palatka 
News. 


Tue suggested solution of the vexing problem as to why men 
leave home is that they don’t like to stay there alone.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


“Wak if you would live long,’ Health Commissioner Bunde- 
sen of Chicago says. Also keep both eyes on automobiles.— 
Canton News. 


Some business men have very naive ideas of optimism. They 
feel that they are boosting when they are only boosting prices.— 
Asheville Times. 


WE wonder if there is any intended sarcasm in the announce- 
ment that a Supreme Court justice is resigning in order to study 
and work.— Manila Bulletin. 


Tue election probably won't prove anything, except that 
different sections of the country are mad about different things. 
—Calgary (Canada) Herald. 


A norte of optimism is seen in connection with business in 
general. It would be still more prominent were there not so 
many other notes floating around.— Manila Bulletin, 
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ITALY’S “BLACK-SHIRT GOVERNMENT” 









READED IN THE YEARS 


six years of age Mussolini has reached 





since the war as fomenters of 
revolution, using the methods 
most rabid Russian Bolshe- 
in the cause of conservative 


of the 

viks, but 
government, the Italian Fascisti, we are 
told, have now imposed a strong régime 
on Italy, by process of a bloodless revo- 
lution in which King Victor Emanuel of 
Italy invited the leader of the Fascisti, 
Benito Mussolini, to form a eabinet to 
replace the Facta Ministry. Some Rome 
correspondents say that the King author- 
ized him to establish ‘‘nothing less than 
a dictatorship under royal sanction.” 
The head of the black-shirted Fascisti, 
who, by the way, shows a white shirt in 
his photographs, arrived in Rome, we are 
told, ‘‘to meet the triumph and troubles 
of a Cesar.” But a New York Italian 
newspaper, /l Progresso, features a head- 
line article with the words “‘the King is 
master,”’ thus voicing a protest of various 
Italian newspapers against the foreign 
interpretation of the Premiership of 
Mussolini as a dictatorship. Nevertheless 
some foreign editors point out that a 
Fascisti manifesto issued in Rome declares 
that ‘“‘from this moment Mussolini is the 
Government of Italy” and he is ‘“‘re- 
sponsible for the safety of the state, of the 
ministers and of the Parliament.”” We 
read further that ‘‘any act against the 
institutions would be re- 
In Musso- 





government 
bellion against Mussolini.” 
lini’s own words, addrest to the Italian 
populace after his conference with the 
King of Italy, we are apprised that Italy 
has ‘‘not only got a Cabinet but she has 
also got a government, a strong govern- 
ment, such as she has needed for many 
years past, but never obtained,” and the 
Rome Messagero expresses the wish that 
Mussolini’s “‘strong hand in demolishing 
will be equally strong in reconstruction, 
in pacifying, in restoring spiritual, eco- 
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Copyrighted by the Keystone View Co. 
LEADER OF THE FASCISTI. 
Benito Mussolini, Italy's new Premier and 
head of the Fascisti, who says 


to follow a policy of national dignity in 
our relations with foreign countries."’ 


the pinnacle of fame and power in the 
highest post in Italy, and some ob- 
servers predict that he will ‘“‘go down 
in history as one of the greatest figures 
in Italy’s national life.” He is described 
as being of average height with tre- 
mendous depth of chest which 
the impression of formidable physical 
strength. Piercing dark eyes illuminate 
hisclean-shaven visage. His hairis closely 
cropped.and he ‘‘wears the inevitable 
black shirt of the Fascisti.”” His clothing 
is described as being of good material, but 
not pretentious, and he is _ pictured 
personally as ‘a dynamo of energy, 
activity and will power.’ 
to the correspondents, Premier 
Mussolini said: 


gives 


’ 


In a statement 


press 


“We intend to follow a policy of na- 
tional dignity in our relations with foreign 
countries, not a policy of adventure, but 
one.of friendship to those nations display- 
ing friendship for us. Our policy in 
internal affairs will be one of strict econ- 
omy, discipline and the restoration of our 
finances. The Fascisti movement, which 
began as bourgeoisie, now has become 
Syndiecalist, but of national Syndicalism, 
taking into account the interests of work- 
ingmen and those of employers and pro- 
ducers. 

‘*Please emphasize that we are not 
anti-proletariat.”” 





Of particular interest to American 
readers is Mussolini’s expectation of 
forming an economic entente between 
Italy and the United States, and on the 
subject of immigration, he is quoted as 





saying: 


‘*Please don’t quote me as wishing to 
give advice to the United States, because, 
my hands are full right here, but I think, 
her policy toward Italian immigration 
might be improved. 

“Tt seems to me that 42,000 Italians 

- constitute a very small quota to be per- 
mitted to enter the United States yearly, 





“we intend 








nomic and political greatness to Italy.” 

The Italian press in general praise King Victor Emanuel for his 
firm attitude in refusing to sign a decree for a state of siege, which 
the retiring Facta Cabinet had submitted to him, and laud the 
King for choosing Mussolini to head the Government. The 
Giornale d’Roma says: 

“*Five sovereigns of the House of Savoy have abdicated in the 
past for the safety of the mother country. The present King 
also would have abdicated rather than have a single drop shed 
in civil war.” 


.In the opinion of the Rome Idea Nazionale, ‘‘a national revo- 
lution has been accomplished in the name of Italy and the 
King,” and ‘‘this has been possible through the virtue and 
merit of the King.” Rome dispatches point out that at thirty- 


considering what hardy workers the 
Italians are. Perhaps if a careful choice 
of emigrants, especially of agricultural workers, were made on 
this side of the water and the United States would permit only 
picked men to land on her shores, it might prove a benefit to 
both countries. This is one matter my Government intends 
to take up with the United States.” 


Rome editors note with interest that the Mussolini Cabinet 
is not composed entirely of Fascisti, but in fact contains members 
who have hitherto been the most strenuous enemies of Fascism. 
It includes seven Fascisti, five Nationalists, one Democrat and, 
one member of the Catholic party. An American press cor- 
respondent at the Italian capital writes as follows: 


‘‘Mussolini’s intention has obviously been to form a Cabinet 
representing all groups in the Chamber with the Fascisti 1 
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control. He has reserved for himself the arduous 
task of shaping both the internal and foreign Italian 
policies, as he will himself keep the portfolios of the 
interior and of foreign affairs. 

“Only one minister in the present Cabinet re- 
tains office, namely, Senator Count Theofile Rossi. 
The most notable figures in the Cabinet are General 
Diaz, ‘Duke of Victory,’ who led the Italian Army 
in its last victorious offensive against the Austrians, 
and Admiral Count Thaon di Revel, who has been a 
strong upholder of Italian supremacy in the Adriatic. 

“A feature which must be noticed is that all the 
members with the exception of Count Rossi are new 
and untried men. It is this very thing which gives 
them a large measure of their support, the people 
being so tired of misgovernment that they are ready 
to try anything new. 

‘The danger in this is accentuated by the extreme 
nationalism sweeping over Italy. The leaders who 
have gone into power with an avowed policy of 
intense ‘Italianity’ may be forced by public opinion, 
perhaps even against their will, to embark upon ad- 
ventures. These risks attending the formation of 
a new and untried Ministry are constantly in the 
minds of thinking people, but it is a fact that former 








AN ITALIAN FLING AT FASCISM. 


“All against one—and one against all." 
—Ii 420 (Florence). 








Cabinets have reduced Italy to such aa state that 

there are few persons in Italy to-day who are not ready to take 
the risk and give Mussolini a fair chance to make or fail to 
make a new Italy. Mussolini now has Italy in the palm of 
his hand.” 


Fascism has been the subject of recurrent comment in these 
pages during the past two years and, an Italian press correspon- 
dent points out, it is really “‘a reaction of public opinion against 
the Mongolian theories imported from Moscow which would have 
led to nothing less than a sabotage, or miscarriage of victory and 
a negation of national unity with the substitution of a vague 
and eminently Social idea, the Internationale.” We read then: 


““A reaction was bound to be engendered among the sane 
element of the nation by the powerlessness of the Government 
to command respect for law, by its amnesty to deserters, by the 
disorganization of the Army and by the disillusionment of a 
domestic and foreign policy pointing to the miscafriage of ‘the 
war; those who had suffered for five years andfought did not 
intend to see the country die through the incapacity of the 





ITALY’S ALTERNATIVE. 
“Either Fascism will absorb the State or the State will absorb Fascism.” 
—II 420 (Florence). 











Government. To make the law respected and to establish the 
authority of the State there was but one means, a paradox in 
terms, but the only one in truth, to substitute for the law a force 
which should meet violence with violence, without regard to 
methods, to reestablish the authority and safety of the nation. 

The whole activity of the Fascisti party is to be found in this 
program from 1920 to the present time, in its acts of violence 
against masses and against individuals, including the burning of 
farms and the punitive expedition against the cooperative estab- 
lishments of the Communists and Socialists, against labor bureaus 
and workingmen’s confederations, and also in the sinister irony 
of administering castor oil to the Socialist leaders (a fact), and 
making them confess their political sins in public. The Fascisti 


‘also embraced a constructive program and established work- 


ingmen’s’ units of defense and a firm and courageous policy 
against all strikes in public services. 

“Tt is needless to detail the history of the struggle, the episodes 
of which have filled the press from time to time; but its real 
import has never been explained. The conflict has been sharp, 
and the sacrifices have been considerable; some 6,000 Fascisti 
have lost their lives in a spirit of sacrifice and discipline only 
possible with men united by an ideal and not by self-interest; but, 
by their sacrifices, the party has attained a prestige for strength 
and courage totally lacking with the Socialists and Communists.” 





RUSSIA’S NEW FAMINE 


IVE MELLION PERSONS in Russia will face death by 
starvation from December until the next harvest, and 
two or three more millions from March on, say Moscow 
correspondents, whose announcement comes with tragic irony, 
it is noted, after the brave showing and fine figures the Russian 
delegates at The Hague presented when they were looking for a 
loan from the Allied Powers. These statistics are said to under- 
estimate the real gravity of the situation, and it is pointed out 
that the famine situation is ‘‘fully as bad as last year, tho on 
a much smaller seale.’’ The causes, we are told, include local 
droughts, locusts, shortage of cattle, weakness of the population, 
and, in the outlying districts, tardy arrival of seed. Russian 
newspapers are alarmed about the winter because, as the Pos- 
liednia Novosti points out, the relief work this year will be very 
much reduced as compared with the relief work of 1921-22. The 
actual facts about the crop production in Russia and the needs 
of the people are given by an American correspondent in Moscow 
as follows: 
“There has actually been in Russia and the Ukraine together 
a total surplus over the needs of the population for families, 
cattle and seeding of some 250,000,000 poods. But this surplus 
is in no wise available for famine relief, as it is in the hands of 
individual peasants, who after paying taxes naturally dispose of 
it to buy implements, clothing, etc., so immensely needed. 
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Estimates vary as to the total amount of the food tax, but it is 
beyond question that after the requirements of railroad and 
other workers, the army, schools, ete., have been met, the 
Government. wil! not have more than 65,000,000 poods for any 
kind of relief. Of this 44,000,000 are ear-marked for seeding— 
14,000,000 already are distributed for autumn sowing, and 
30,000,000 are reserved for spring. The 21,000,000 left—surely 
not more and perhaps less—will be available as food relief for 











THE SOVIET PARADISE OF THE PROLETARIAT. 





—De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 








5,000,000, and later 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 persons who can't 
live on less than a pood per head per month. This figure will 
involve some sacrifice of part of their rations by workers and 
soldiers as imposed on them last year. That they again will 
accept it is hardly to be doubted, but considering the average 
worker in Russian cities already is down 30 per cent. below the 
requisite calorie standard, it is a real sacrifice. 

*‘It may be asked what about the church treasures requisi- 
tioned early in the year for the express purpose of famine relief. 
It is almost impossible to get the precise total, but it is beyond 
doubt not more than $4,000,000 was realized, probably a good 
deal less. This was swallowed up by State advances to cover 
previous purchases by the Government abroad. There remain 
the crown jewels, but it is impossible to sell them at present, 
altho there is hope in some quarters here that a loan of some 
kind with a part at least of the jewels deposited abroad as se- 
curity may ultimately be arranged.” 


The marks of last winter’s famine still remain, according to 
the Moscow Isviestia, which says that in the Bashkir Province 
entire villages have been wiped out and that during the month 
of February last, the death toll there amounted to almost 50,000. 


Furthermore— 





“In other villages of that province there is not one horse, 
not one cow, not one dog, not one eat left. The population will 
be in need of grain food from outside and the question of relieving 
the peasants of that province is an urgent one. In the Crimea 
there are only 20 per cent. of the cattle left, while the area under 
crops did not surpass one-fifth of the normal acreage. In addi- 
tion to this, the winter sowings perished, while the corn which 
forms a large part of the acreage cultivated inspires serious 
doubts. The Crimea will need in the course of 1922 extensive 
relief from outside. In the district of Ust-Medvieditzk there 
are 60,000 peasants who made no sowings at all. Most of them 
are refugees, they have nothing to live on, and in winter their 
position will be still worse than in 1921.” 


THE RISE OF BRITAIN’S PREMIERS 


HEN ALL THE WORLD is interested in the acces- 

\ sion of a new British Premier, as happens in these 
after-war days, it is interesting to note that in En- 

gland Prime Ministers are ‘‘a comparatively modern institution.” 
We are so accustomed to think of the political machinery of the 
British Isles as dating back too far in the past to bear remem- 
brance, that the information that this office is only about two 
hundred years old comes with surprize. The Hon. Clive Bigham 
reminds us that in the days of the Norman and the Plantagenet 
monarchs, the King himself directed and carried on the govern- 
ment of the country by the advice of his Council. This he did 
through his own officers and largely from his own revenues. 
Usually he chose these officers himself, tho at times they were 
‘‘foreed upon him.” In ‘‘The Prime Minister of Britain’ (Dut- 
ton) this informant further relates: 


‘‘For the most part they were priests, the medieval ecclesias- 
ties possessing considerable advantages over laymen in the way 
of edueation and of freedom from family ties. They often rose 
to great power and rivaled the King himself. . . . But after 
the Wars of the Roses nearly all the old families had disap- 
peared. When Henry VII came to the throne the lay peers 
totaled only 29, one-third of what their number had been a 
hundred and fifty years earlier. The influence of the Church 
also was diminishing, whilst two new classes, the landed gentry 
and the city merchants, were rapidly becoming literate and 
acquiring importance. The names of Howard, Seymour, Cecil, 
















LENIN'S DREAM. 


“Are these messengers of death—or merely some of my Russian 


fellow citizens?" . 
—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 














Cavendish, and Russell now first rise into prominence and the 
House of Commons is really beginning to count.” 


Nevertheless, we are told, the Sovereign was still paramount, 
presiding at his Council and personally selecting his Ministers. 
But under the Stuarts this choice became much more restricted 
and it was soon “‘distinetly limited to Members of either House 
of Parliament.” With the Restoration came further changes 
and it is pointed out that Ministers were obliged to pay mor 
attention as well as considerable gratification to the members of 
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the House of Commons, while even the King used to go down to 
the House of Lords and try to influence their debates. In 
1688, the writer goes on to say, the arbitrary power of the Crown 
was definitely checked, Parliament became ‘‘almost supreme” 
and a certain responsibility was compelled from the adminis- 
tration. King William, who acted largely as his own Minister, 
took an active and constant part in the government, we read, 
but Queen Anne devolved more and more of her duties upon her 
councillors. Then a fresh development came, and the writer 
explains: 

“A foreign Prince succeeded to the throne. Entirely de- 
pendent on the good-will of a parliamentary majority, and speak- 
ing hardly any English, he could not effectively control that 
eommittee of the Council which was gradually growing into a 
Cabinet. He was averse to political business and became at- 
tached to a single Minister. 


ROUMANIA’S STAKE AT THE STRAITS 
BR oven FEARS lest under the cover of Turkish 


sovereignty Russia should become really master of the 
Dardanelles, we are told, and in Roumania’s fears and 

claims about the historic waterway she will have the backing of 
the Little Entente, which first showed its political strength 
at the Conference at Genoa. A Roumanian official writes in 
L’ Europe Nouvelle (Paris) that Roumania is the chief territorial 
obstacle in Russia’s way to Constantinople, and he declares 
that Russia will try to remove this obstacle and make a 
Russian province of all the land from Russia to the Bosporus 
just as she once did in the case of Finland and the Baltic 
countries which stood in her way in the north. She acted 
similarly with the regions of the Caucasus, which barred her 
progress toward the Orient, 





This Minister who led the 
Commons was also the leader 
of the Whigs and was supported 
by the great families of the 
Revolution. Gradually he took 
the first place among his col- 
leagues, communicating the 
royal commands to them, and 
their views to the Sovereign. 
From this to a more precise 
position was but a short step, 
and the regular series of Prime 
Ministers is regarded as be- 
ginning with Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s appointment to the office 
of First Lord of the Treasury, 
in April, 1721.” 

In the press dispatches list- 
ing Mr. A. Bonar Law’s Cab- 
inet, he is named as Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury, and one reason that 
the Prime Ministers have 





A MENACE TO THE MAP. 


says this anonymous Rouman- 
ian statesman, who proceeds: 


“The question of the control 
of the Straits and the menace 
of Russian aggrandizement is 
vital for Roumania and for 
all the Balkan nations. This 
question determined Bulgaria's 
entry into the war on the side 
of the Central Powers, and for 
two years retarded Roumania’s 
participation. One should not 
be astonished at the hesitation 
of a country whose own extine- 
tion might be one of the results 
of victory. At the time de- 
cision had to be taken it was 
impossible to foresee Russia’s 
collapse, and all signs indicated 
that Constantinople would be 
restored to Russia in case of 
victory by the Allies.” 





—South Wales News (Cardiff). 
We are reminded also that 








presided over the Treasury, 

it appears, is that its patronage was always so great, accord- 
ing to Fox, that ‘“‘whoever filled it must have much more 
power than any other member of the Cabinet.”” But Mr. Clive 
Bigham gives as another reason for the Prime Minister’s control 
of the Treasury the fact that in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the Treasury disbursed the secret service money, and 
one of its principal uses was for bribes to members of Parliament; 
and, ‘‘as Fox justly remarked, no Minister could lead the House 
of Commons without being informed on this question.” Indeed, 
we are told, the actual management of the House was so closely 
connected with the Treasury that the Patronage Secretary and 
the Junior Lords have gradually developed into the chief and 
other whips of the Ministry. We read then: 


“At times the Prime Minister has presided over another de- 
partment; but, speaking generally, for two hundred years the 
position of the head of the Government has been united with 
that of First Lord of the Treasury. The exceptions are Lord 
Chatham, who was Lord Privy Seal, and Lord Salisbury, who 
was successively Foreign Secretary and Lord Privy Seal on two 
oceasions whilst leading an administration. 

_ “The salary of the First Lord of the Treasury has varied from 
time to time in the course of two centuries. As a rule, however, 
it has been in the neighborhood of £5,000 a year, to which was 
frequently added from £1,000 to £2,500 in respect of the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer. Quite recently a reeommenda- 
tion has been made to Parliament for increasing the amount to 
£7,000 per annum. In addition a good house and garden, free 
of rates and taxes, is assigned to the First Lord of the Treasury 
at No. 10 Downing Street, while by the gift of Lord Lee of 
Fareham, Chequers in the Chiltern Hills, a country estate and 
house with sufficient capital to maintain them, has been 
Settled in perpetuity on the Prime Minister for the time 

Thus the total remuneration received may roughly 
be amsecsed at the equivalent in cash and kind of some £10,000 

year.” 


Roumania needs the waterway 
of the Straits for her export and import trade. What is more, all 
the countries of Central Europe, notably Poland, Jugo-Slavia 
and Czecho-Slovakia, require the Danube and the Roumanian 
ports in the movement of their trade with the Orient. If one 
Power were to hold the key of the Dardanelles, it is asserted, 
Roumania’s trade would be at the mercy of this Power, and such 
economic dependence would quickly be followed by the political 
dependence of Roumania on this one Power. Before the war, 
it is recalled, the Straits were supposedly subject to Turkey, but 
really to Germany, because of Germany's influence over the 
Turks. In consequence Roumania was under the economic 
domination of Germany, and we read: 


‘*History has shown that the innate weakness of Turkey will 
always prevent it from exercising effectively and exclusively the 
right of the guardian of the Straits. Always some great Power 
will exercise this right under cover of Turkish apparent sover- 
eignty. Such a control of the Straits would be contrary to the 
interests of Roumania and of the Little Entente. It would 
keep Constantinople the hive of political intrigue which in the 
past has made it the starting-place of many great European 
crises. For this reason the Roumanians hope that the Straits 
will not only be neutralized but that the international control of 
the Straits will work through some international commission, 
such as the International Commission of the Danube. 

“Just as this Commission has never hurt or humiliated the 
Roumanian state in the slightest, so the international commission 
of the Straits could take its place side by side with the Turkish 
Government and in no way interfere with the Turks in their 
territory. Moreover, Turkey itself will be much better off in 
having to deal with an assembly of diplomats as much interested 
as Turkey itself in safeguarding the real freedom of the Straits, 
than in being subjected to the control of one Power which neces- 
sarily would be egoistic. This Straits Commission would have 
the right and the obligation to see that the Straits were not closed 
in case of war.” 


























SCIENCE -~AND~ INVENTION 




















RETURNING TURTLES AND 


OMING PIGEONS ARE FAMILIAR to most of us 
and we know also that cats and dogs sometimes dis- 
play wonderful powers of finding their way back to 
familiar places. Homing reptiles, however, are a novelty, and 
the story of a turtle and a toad that were able to hit the home- 
ward trail accurately reads a little like a fairy-tale. It is thus 
told by I. Foster Moore in The Sunday 


across the river in Pennsylvania. 





HOME-COMING HOPTOADS 


We crossed the Delaware 
River bridge into Pennsylvania, and after going five miles down 
the river, and just before reaching our friend’s liouse, I put it out 
by the roadside, saying, ‘ Now, I guess you won't get back again.’ 
Before starting on this trip, however, I put more marks on it so 
as to be sure I would know that turtle if it should come back, 
altho I did not think it would. 

“*Four years passed and we had almost 
forgotten it, when Mrs. Rittenhouse found 








Herald (Bridgeport, Conn.): 


““Testudo lived in the garden of Wilson 
Rittenhouse of Milford, N. J., and he be- 
¢ame so enamored with the tomatoes in that 
garden and sampled them so frequently 
that Mr. Rittenhouse decided that the 
turtle, for at that early date he had not 
given it a name, must go. 

“Taking the turtle with him, one morn- 
ing, on his rural mail-route, Mr. Ritten- 
house left him near Mt. Pleasant, some miles 
from his home. 

“Two weeks later, much to his surprize, 
what he took to be the same turtle reap- 
peared in the gardenand took up hisold habits. 

““Becoming interested, Mr. Rittenhouse 
marked the turtle for identification and took 
him to Frenchtown a few miles further from 
home than, before. 

“Still the turtle would not ‘stay away,’ 
and in a few weeks was placidly nibbling 
tomatoes in the garden. 

**Mr. Rittenhouse beeame still more inter- 
ested in the turtle’s ability to ‘come back,’ 
and so, marking him still more positively, he 
earried it across the Delaware River and 
four miles from its home garden. 

“The summer passed and the winter 
months followed and four years went by and 
when the bright sun of early summer began 
to paint the tomatoes in the garden four 
years later, the turtle was on the job. 

**Now this all sounds like a fairy-tale or 
press-agent stuff, but the publisher of The 
Guide to Nature, Edward F. Bigelow, read 
the account of the turtle’s homing instinet 
and wrote to Mr. Rittenhouse for a verifica- 
tion, and this is Mr. Rittenhouse’s own 
version of the affair. 

“*The turtle story is true. I did not 








THE TURTLE CAME BACK. 


He would not go, because he loved 
tomatoes so. He is here seen gaz- 
ing shyly from his shell into the face 
of his little mistress, Miss Fern 
Rittenhouse. 


it in the garden. Of course we thought it 
wonderful. I told the editor of our town 
paper about it, and he published a notice 
of the matter which was copied by other 
papers. 

“*Tté was not a common land turtle but 
brown in color with a flat bottom like a 
terrapin, which accounts for its crossing the 
river, I think. We kept it until we went to 
visit my wife’s former home’ six miles away, 
when I put it in the car, and I left it on the 
farm there. That is now more than a year 
ago, and I have not seen it since.’ 

“Thus endeth -the first episode; now for 
the second. 

“Four times has Mr. Turtle been torn 
from his feast on tomatoes and taken from 
one to six miles away, only to return. 

“The date on which Mr. Rittenhouse 
mentions having last seen the turtle accord- 
ing to the above letter was August 3, 1918. 

“‘On August 20, 1920, two years and seven- 
teen days after the last taking-away, the 
turtle is placidly eating tomatoes just as he 
was when first found. 

“This time he traveled six miles, at least, 
for he was taken that distance away before 
being released, and he brings an added deeor- 
ation on his shell, the initials B. C. W. 

“*The turtle looks and acts the same, and 
the local paper voices the sentiments of all 
lovers of persistence, when it says: ‘Mr. Rit- 
tenhouse has not decided what to do with 
him, but we for one think Mr. Turtle is 
deserving of considerable consideration, 
judging from his past record. We should 
feel inclined to grow him a patch of tomatoes 
every year and let him have his own good time 
with them.’ 

““As a lesson in persistence, Testudo’s 
record stands unique, but a close second is 








expect to experiment with it when I started, 
but this is how it eame about: 

***We have a fairly large garden, and each year raise a good 
many tomatoes. One day Mrs. Rittenhouse noticed thaf some- 
thing had been eating some of the tomatoes and thought it was 
the chickens. I could not find any place in the fence where the 
chickens could get into the garden, but still something kept 
eating the tomatoes. One day she found a turtle eating one of 
them, and then she knew. I did not like to harm a turtle, so 
put it in my mail wagon and took it one and a half miles on my 
route and dropt it by the roadside, never expecting to see it 
again. But in about two weeks Mrs. Rittenhouse again found 
a turtle at the tomatoes, and said she believed it to be the same 
one. I said that it could not be possible, tho it looked like the 
same one. I decided to try again.. I cut a mark in the bottom 
shell and took it over the same route, putting it out at the same 
place. In about two weeks it was back at the tomatoes again. 
We knew it was the same one by the mark we had put on it. 

“*Then I began to be curious and took it one and one-half 
miles in the other direction. By that time it was getting late in 
the season and we did not see it again that year, but the next 
year we found it back in the garden at its old job—tomatoes. 
We could hardly believe it possible, but there were the marks. 
We put it in a box for a few days until we were to call on a friend 


that of the homing hoptoad as told by F. W. 
Sidney in The American Angler, the subject of it having been 
a tenant of Mr. Sidney’s garden at Wakefield, Mass., for ten 
years previously. 

“Upon a recent visit to Boston and Charlestown, he took 
Mr. Toad along and, after tagging it, he set it free at the 
footbridge that forms the terminus of Perkins Street m 
Charlestown. 

‘“*Mr. Sidney says this was about 11 P.M. of ‘a dark and stormy 
night’; the are-lights guttered and blinked and the toad blinked 
at the are-lights, caught a mosquito or two and started on a bee- 
line, or, rather, on a toadline, in the direction of Wakefield, 
with long hoptoad strides. 

‘Mr. Sidney followed for several hundred yards and then left 
Mr. Toad to pursue his own inclinations. i 

“In the neighborhood of 8 A. M., the next morning, Mr. Sid- 
ney arrived at his home in Wakefield, ten miles distance from 
the Perkins Street footbridge. j 

“At 8:30, while standing at his gate a dusty little toad, with 
a tag attachment, hopped along the walk and into the gate, 
apparently none the worsé for its ten-mile hop. 

“Will anybody deny that these little creatures are not ‘cap 
tains of their own souls’’’? 
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IDENTIFYING cows BY NOSE-PRINTS 


IDGES SIMILAR TO THOSE of the skin on the hu- 
man hand are found on the nose of the cow. The 
patterns may be printed and kept on record in the same 

way as a human finger-print and for the same purpose—the easy 
identification of the individual. Altho finger-print identi- 
fication of criminals has been in use for more than a score of 
years, we are told by Charles F. Collison in The Scientific Ameri- 
can (New York), it has taken a long time for any one to think of 
applying the principle to dairy cows. This, however, is now 
being worked out with every pros- 


MORE FOOD FOR BETTER CHILDREN 


HILDREN HAVE notoriously large appetites and are 
not bashful about satisfying them. Even so, they 
probably eat too little rather than too much, according 

to Drs. F. Benedict and F. Talbot, of the Carnegie Institution, 
Washington, who, in a recent report on “Metabolism and 
Growth from Birth to Puberty,’ assert that even children of 
families where the food supply is plentiful should have more to 
eat than they are usually given. A growing child, they continue, 
probably. can. not-.eat too much. Most such children, they be- 

lieve, are distinctly below the ideal 





pect of suecess in the Division of 





Dairy Husbandry at the University 
of Minnesota. Such a plan has been 
greatly needed, we are told. In regis- 
tering and selling high-priced animals, 
and in conducting official milk tests 
over several months, care must be 
taken against intentional or accidental 
substitution of animals. With breeds 
like the Holsteins and Guernseys, a 
sketch of the markings is required, 
but many farmers are unable to make 
a sufficiently aecurate drawing to 
avoid dispute when the question of 
identity arises. In the solid-colored 
breeds like the Jerseys the situation 
is even worse; tattoo marks may be 
imitated, and generally the owner’s 





physiological. weight. These conclu- 
sions are derived from a study of 
the amount of heat given out at 
different ages by growing children, 
which is found to increase from year 
to year, altho at a decreasing rate. 
In adult years there is a decrease 
instead, say the authors. 


“To explain the extraordinary needs 
of growing children solely wpon the 
basis of activity is somewhat difficult. 
The activities are, it is true, enormous. 
The food consumption is proportion- 
ately great. The deposition of tissue 
must be provided for from the food 
intake and this in turn augmented 
above the true needs for simple phy- 
sieal activity. In all probability, a 
factor by no means to be neglected, is 
the stimulus to metabolism resulting 








from the ingestion of food. When large 





word must be taken without reserve 
for the animal’s identity. We read: 


“Experiments in taking and classi- 
fying nose-prints were begun in Octo- 
oer, 1921. As with finger-prints, two 
important points must be considered. 
Is the cow's nose-print different from 
that of every other cow? And does 
the pattern remain the same at all 
ages? As with the human finger, both 
these questions must be answered in 
the affirmative before the nose-print 
will be of value in identification. 

“The prints of more than 350 ani- 
mals have been taken and carefully 
scrutinized. So far no two have been 
found even sufficiently alike to cause 
any uncertainty as to their being from 
different animals. And both growing 
ealves and older animals have been 











nose- printed for five consecutive 
months without indicating any change 
of design. A careful study of the 
prints indicates that while there is 


Courtesy of ‘‘The Scientific American."’ 
TWO COWS’ NOSE-PRINTS. 


Any bovine skulduggery can now be foiled. 


amounts of food are taken approxi- 
mately 6 per cent. of the total intake 
is eliminated as extra heat. This has 
been technically termed, ‘the cost of 
digestion.’ 

“The total food-needs or heat-output 
of a growing active child will require 
considerable research. The heat-out- 
put of children at play is entirely a 
matter of speculation. The determina- 
tion of such heat production is by no 
means a technical impossibility .. . 
In any of them it is clear that the needs 
of growing children are very much 
greater than they are commonly sup- 
posed to be. The lesson to be drawn 
from our observations on private- 
school children is that outdoor life and 
physieal activity contribute toward the 
development of a larger individual, so 
far as height is concerned, with like- 
wise a greater weight with children of 
the same age. But it is probable that 
even these children with superior sur- 














enlargement of the nose, the arrange- 
ment of the ridges remains fixt. 

“It is simple and easy to take the prints and to instruct others 
in doing so, by mail. One man does the trick, holding the cow’s 
head under his arm and working with his free hand. The nose 
is wiped dry with a flannel cloth, because the cow sweats freely 
through the nose. A common stamping-pad is then rubbed back 
and forth or prest against the nose until the ridges are well inked. 
Then the print is taken by pressing firmly against the inked nose a 
sheet of soft paper fastened to a board, beginning with the lower 
edge of the paper, at the base of the upper lip, and rolling upward 
toward the face. Ordinary black stamping-pad ink is the most 
satisfactory, with printers’ or mimeograph ink a second choice. 

“The system is being given a practical test in connection with 

various official tests in Minnesota. Already its value has been 
manifest, and it has straightened out several cases of disputed or 
mistaken identity. Perhaps its greatest value will be to the 
ive-stock insurance companies. All these concerns claim that 
hey have paid many claims where they suspected but could not 
rove that the policy covered some other animal than the dead 
one. With a system of nose-print identification, such false 
claims could be detected and proved.” 


roundings and, presumably, better 
medical examination, care and dietetic 
supply, may advantageously be supplied with larger amounts of 
food than they at present take. One could infer, therefore, from 
these observations that aside from the possibilities of digestive 
derangements, it would be impossible to supply the growing child 
with an excessive amount of food.” 

This startling statement is reiterated and emphasized by the 
authors, who urge that every legitimate effort be made to give 
the child every bit of food it is able to digest, so that the skeleton 
may be as large as possible—under normal conditions, of course- 
and so that children may be developed beyond what is at present 
known as the average weight. They firmly believe that the 
results of their investigation definitely prove that the average 
weight for children is distinetly below the ideal weight—in 
other words, that it is considerably less than the weight which is 
desirable from a physiological point of view. These results do 
much to furnish a logical explanation of the notoriously voracious 
appetite of small boys. 
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MAKING ROQUEFORT CHEESE IN AMERICA 


HETHER CHEESE not made in Roquefort is Roque- 
fort cheese is a question that may be left to the 
lawyers. At any rate, a cheese of the same type is 

now made in these United States. How it is done is told in 
The American Food Journal (New York), by William G. Lee, of 
the Dairy Division of the.U. S. Department of Agriculture, which 
has been active in studying the French methods, and adapting 
them for use in this country. .The demand for Roquefort in the 
United States has been such, Mr. Lee tells us, that lacge quantities 











Courtesy of *“The American Food Journal,"’ New York. 
WHAT MAKES THE HOLES IN THE CHEESE? 
This age-old question is here answered in one case, at any rate 
The machine is punching holes in Roquefort cheese to admit air and 
enable the mold to grow, which gives the required flavor. 











of it were imported before the war. In 1914, 5,418,904 pounds 
of cheese were imported from France. Probably about 2,000,000 
pounds of this was Roquefort. It is one of the highest priced 
cheeses on the American market, and if it could be made profit- 
ably in our own country in large quantity, it would be of con- 
siderable importance. He continues: 


‘“There are a number of serious obstacles, however, and it has 
been necessary to conduct careful scientific work in order to 
overcome them. The Dairy Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has undertaken these researches and 
earried them out with such success that the cheese can now be 
made in this country on a commercial seale. In fact, it is being 
so made, tho not very largely as yet. These researches were 
begun even before the late war; but it was the war demand for 
food in France, cutting off the supply of cheese for export to 
America, that gave an impulse to the actual establishment of a 
Roquefort manufacture on this side of the water. 

“The difficulties are due to differences in the type of milk 
available in France and in the United States, and to the absence 
of some natural advantages found in the part of France where 
Roquefort is made. 

“‘Almost all the Roquefort cheese in the world is made from 
sheep’s milk produced within fifty miles of Roquefort village. It 
is made up in that town and cured in the famous caves in the hills 
close by. Firms with offices in Roquefort largely control the 
world’s supply. 

“The sheep in Aveyron have been bred up for milk production 
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as cows have been in this country, and they yield so much that 
the milk of one ewe during her six months’ milking period may 
suffice for forty pounds of cheese. In 1908 it was estimated 
that within the fifty-mile radius from Roquefort 450,000 sheep 
produced the raw material for 19,845,000 pounds of cheese. 

“‘In America it is necessary to make the cheese from cow’s 
milk. In France the cheese-makers maintain a rigid inspection 
to prevent the inclusion of any large amount of cow’s or goat’s 
milk, but do admit two or three per cent. If a larger amount of 
cow's milk is taken, the results in either case are about the same. 

“‘Sheep’s milk makes whiter cheese than cow’s milk, because 
the butterfat is whiter; and whiteness is a marked characteristic 
of imported Roquefort cheese. The difficulty with yellow color 
in Roquefort cheese has not yet been overcome, but otherwise it 
appears that very good Roquefort can be made from cow’s milk 

“Tt is generally believed that the flavor of Roquefort cheese 
comes from the mold growth. When Roquefort appears on the 
table the eye is at once caught by the dark green or bluish spots 
scattered throughout the substance of the cheese. These spots 
are mold; and there are several green-mold varieties of cheese. 
The Gorgonzola is made in Italy; and the Stilton in England. It 
is the same kind of mold in all three, and it produces from the fat 
in the milk certain fatty acids which have a sharp, peppery taste. 

“In making the cheese, the curd is put in layers alternated with 
layers of mold powder, which is liberally sprinkled over the 
successive layers of curd, with a pepper-box. Thus the mold is 
implanted in the interior of the cheese. The mold powder is 
prepared by shaking up a culture of Roquefort mold in sterilized 
water, and then injecting some of this water into loaves of bread 
with a pipette. The loaves are left two or three weeks until the 
mold has spread thoroughly; then the bread is ground up as fine 
as pepper. After inoculating, the cheese is left a few days, and 
then salted; after which it is left another week, and then scraped 
to remove what is called the slime, a sort of paste forming on 
the outside, composed of softened cheese, whey, salt, and micro- 
organisms other than Roquefort mold. It must be scraped two 
or three times, at intervals. This is an expensive process, as it 
takes off 6 or 8 per cent. of the cheese. 

“The next act is punching. Oxygen is necessary for the proper 
development of the mold, and in order to insure its entrance 
each cheese is pierced with steel needles in 20 to 60 places. After 
being punched the cheeses are set on edge instead of on their 
flat surfaces as previously. The new position brings more air 
in contact with the mold. 

“To give opportunity for the mold to grow, the cheese is sent 
to curing-rooms—caves of the earth in France, artificial curing- 
rooms in America—where it must remain for a few. months. 

“The second chief peculiarity of the conditions in. Aveyron 
is the equipment of natural curing-rooms found in the caves in 
that locality. The hills around Roquefort are full of limestone 
eaverns. These have many openings to the outside, and also 
are full of moisture. The evaporation produced by the rushing 
air-currents keeps the caves very cool the year round. The 
combination of coolness and moisttire seems to be essential to 
the proper growth of Roquefort cheese mold. When the Dairy 
Division undertook to make this cheese, it became necessary to 
devise artificial curing conditions which would parallel those in 
the eaves. Ordinary refrigeration is accompanied by dryness 
of the atmosphere, and this is fatal to the proper ripening of the 
cheese. 

“In the Dairy Division laboratory and cheese factory at Grove 
City, Pa., an air washer is used, which consists of a series of 
sprays of ice-cold water. 

‘Right curing conditions seem to carry with them the solution 
of various other difficulties. Drying out of the cheese, too much 
or too little salt, proper growth of the surface and interior molds, 
proper flavor and texture, all seem to be dependent to a greater 
or less degree upon proper curing conditions. Experience at 
Grove City has shown that by the use of such equipment Roque- 
fort cheese which possesses good quality and sells on the market 
can be made from cow’s milk. 

“Occasionally the mold and flavor so far fail to develop, that 
it is needful to pierce the cheeses once more, and expose them 
again to the free air of the curing-rooms. The cheese is left in 
the curing-room for two or three months; it is then wrapt 2 
tinfoil and placed in storage, where it will ripen still further if not 
sent at once to market. At the time of wrapping in foil there 
should be abundance of mold and some flavor, but after it has 
been in foil for a few months the flavor should be considerably 
improved. 

‘While the manufacture of Roquefort cheese in this country 
has been perfected from the technical point of view, conditions 
on the commercial side are not so favorable. Before the war the 
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Courtesy of the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 





FAR VIEW TOWER, MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK, COLORADO. 








French used to sell Roquefort here for about 45 cents retail. War 
conditions raised the prices, but for the last six months or a year 
they have been coming down, and may very likely go as low as 
before. American manufacturers find difficulty in competing 
with such prices. 

*“About 10,000 pounds a year are made in Pennsylvania; some 
2,000 pounds in New York; and a few hundred pounds on the 
Pacific Coast.” 





A PREHISTORIC OBSERVATORY 


SEAT OF SCIENCE among prehistoric Americans has 

been discovered, we are told in Science Service's Science 

News Bulletin (Washington). Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, 

chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution, just returned from three months at Mesa Verde 
National Park, Colorado, reports finding an astronomical obser- 
vatory used by the cliff-dwellers in calculating time for their 
farming operations. According to the source 


club-house), but differs front others of like type in the Park in 
that. it has no fireplace in tHe center of the floor, no ventilator 
or deflector, and has eight mural pilasters instead of six to 
support its roof. 

‘The fallen walls within showed indications of a great fife, the 
stones and adobe being turned brick color and the walls bright 
red by the great heat. On the floor of the kiva 25 feet deep was 
an enclosure .sét off by a sémicireular wall where the aetion of 
fire was partietlarly evident. In the enclosure were found many 
votive offerings, the most numerous of which were a dozen clay 
tobacco pipes of various shapes and*sizes, one or two decorated 
on their exteriors. These pipes;whieh are the first ever found on 
the Mesa Verde, had evidently been smoked by the priests and 
then thrown into the shrine. 

‘To the south of the building thereavas a plaza surrounded by 
a retaining wall and directty opposite one of the entrances there 
are aboriginal steps which lead to a rectangular shrine four feet 
in size, in which were found a number of -water-worn stones and 
a meteorite surrounding a large stone image of the mountain 
lion. The contents of this shrine were replaced, the 

mountain lion left in his original position, 





named above, a round tower, fifteen feet 
in diameter and ten feet high, was probably 
used for observations of the sun on the 
horizon at sunrise and sunset, and the 
information gained was used in determining 
the time for planting and performing other 
agricultural operations. In front of ‘Far 
View Tower,” as this observatory has been 
named, there are the ruins of three under- 
ground rooms that Dr. Fewkes believes were 
used for the worship of the sun and other sky 
gods. We read further: 


“A large mound was also opened and 
investigated by the expedition. When work 
began no walls were visible. The site was 
covered with fallen stones and earth capped 
by sage-brush, identical with many other 
elevations found in the immediate vicinity. 
The removal of vegetation and débris, and 
an excavation of the rooms revealed a rec- 
tangular building 70 feet square with walls 
averaging one story high. It had indications 
of a lofty tower in the middle of the western 
side, which must have imparted to the 
building somewhat the appearance of a 
church steeple, or minaret of a mosque. 
The large room was subterranean, situated 
m the center of the ruin, its floor being 
about 25 feet below that of the other rooms. 
This subterranean room is a kiva (Indian 








MR. J. WALTER FEWKES. 


Chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, who found the tower. 


and the enclosure covered with a netting 
to prevent the possible removing of the 
objects from their places. Other shrines 
and several stone idols of size were found in 
the neighborhood. The idols found at Pipe 
Shrine House represent the snake, mountain 
lion, mountain sheep, and bird, an important 
discovery, as previously only one stone 
animal idol had been found at the Mesa 
Verde Park. 

‘*Dr. Fewkes declares that one of the most 
instructive experiences of the archeologist is 
to see a skeleton centuries old as it lies in 
the grave. Oneof the ancient people of Pipe 
Shrine House was left in a prepared chamber 
for tourists to inspect. The cemetery lies on 
the southeast corner of this ruin and in it 
were found several human burials, from one 
of which a good skeleton was chosen to 
illustrate the manner of burial and the 
mortuary offerings. This skeleton was not 
removed from the grave, but was surrounded 
by a stone wall, forming a room rectangular 
in shape protected by a grating and a 
waterproof roof. Visitors may now see one 
of the skeletons of the race of cliff-dwellers 
as he was placed in his grave more than 
five hundred years ago. Not a single 
bone has been moved from position. This 
is the first time in North American ar- 
cheology that an effort has been made to 
protect an Indian skeleton and leave it just 
as it lay for centuries.” 
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RADIO AS 


HE IDEA OF PORTABLE RADIO receiving sets 
is peculiarly appealing. In particular, we are hearing 
more and more of radio receivers attached to motor 
vehicles. The New York Tribune tells of an automobile featured 
at the Closed Car Show in New York equipped with a receiving 
set ‘“‘which operates without an antenna and ground wires, 
a condenser made up of a copper screen, and the chassis forming 
the wave-collecting system.” The following details of the 
equipment are given: 
**One plate of the condenser, a copper screen, is fixt between 
the roofing and upholstering, thus completely concealing it from 








Copyrizhted by the General Photographic Service, New York 
MR. DAVENPORT IN THE “DASHBOARD SPECIAL.” 


He listens to broadcast music as he tours the continent. 











view. The metal parts of the machine, being all joined together, 
form the other plate of a large condenser, having air and pas- 
sengers as a dielectric, the separation being about five feet. 

“The preliminary tests of this apparatus have proven that 
such an application of radio reception is highly feasible and very 
satisfactory.” 


This use of the metal parts of the machine for antenna and 
counterpoise was probably suggested by a similar arrangement 
for some time employed with airplanes. But the newer work 
with the loop-aerial shows that there is no necessity to go to all 
this trouble. A little loop of wire that may be adjusted on the 
hood of the motor car or elsewhere serves as antenna system with 
no necessity for grounding. Such an arrangement is described 
by J. MeKerchar, in The Radio Dealer (New York), where we 
read: 


“**Taking radio to the people’ in a literal sense is what is being 
done by Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Davenport and their ‘Dashboard 
Special,’ who recently left New York for an automobile trip 
into every State in the Union. 

“During this trip of some forty thousand miles, thousands of 
people will be confronted with the marvels of radio through the 
medium of both Davenports and the ‘Dashboard Special,’ 
which, it may be explained, is an automobile receiving set with 
a loop aerial in front of the windshield and the receiving apparatus 
on the dashboard. The primary purpose of the trip is to arouse 
the good citizens of the United States to the miracle in their midst. 

“‘As a merchandising stunt, it has originality and the taste of 


YOU RIDE 


imagination. Here are two travelers, who are going to cover 
the forty thousand miles they had once before crossed, equipped 
to keep in touch with civilization, whether they are in the Mohave 
Desert or on the highest peak of the Sierra Nevadas. 

“**Forty thousand miles by automobile haven’t cured us of 
gypsying,’ said Mrs. Davenport, in the letter received by this 
office. 

***We left New York City to follow the old trail again, the 
trail we first took October 1, 1920. We will travel first through 
the South, visiting Miami and other Florida towns, and from 
there we will sail to Cuba and the West Indies. I wonder if 
they have broadcasting stations there? After this visit we will 
take the Argonauts’ trail to the West. We'll speed along the 
wonderful Lincoln Highway to Denver and Salt Lake City to 
the jubilant strains of our “Dashboard Special.’”” There we'll 
hope for a more pensive tune as we take the Oregon Old Trails 
to Portland and Seattle. The Puget Sound country will be our 
next sight, and after that south through Washington and Oregon 
to California. The San Francisco Bay section is a veritable nest 
of broadcasting stations, I have heard, arid we'll be able to “pick 
atid choose’’ our music for the journey toward Los Angeles and 
Old Mexico. On our last trip we attended a bull fight in Mexico, 
and this time we'll repeat the visit and incidentally we may take 
away the bull’s audience by giving a concert if there is any Mexi- 
can music about on American wave-lengths.’ ”’ 


It is not difficult to imagine the attractive prospect this 
opens up to transcontinental motorists of the future who may 
follow the old pioneer trails to the lilt of the “fiddle” songs 
and cowboy chantys that cheered their ancestors, from the 
“Arkansas Traveller’ at the Mississippi, to the “Chisholm 
Trail’ and the “Lone Prairie,”’ all the way down to “Cuca- 
racha” or “La Paloma’ on the Mexican Border: To quote 
Mrs. Davenport again: 


‘“**T am curious to hear music when we cross the Salton Sea, 
which is 267 feet below sea level. And the Mohave Desert, 
we'll put up our portable aerial there, and surely we will feel that 
we are in tune with the infinite. Then we'll go up to the moun- 
tains till, at the Great Divide, we attain our greatest altitude, 
14,500 feet above sea level. Then back again through the fruit- 
ful Middle West and up to the New England States. After that 
—well, Mr. Davenport and I waited over thirty years for this 
honeymoon trip and I don’t think that either of us will be in 
a hurry to terminate it. We've been in forty-three States and 
have been under four flags in the last twenty-three months. 
We’ve been out on the Mohave Desert one day with the tempera- 
ture 132 and the next day we’ve been snowbound at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, in 7 feet of snow. And in the month of May, too! 

‘***But now with our ‘‘ Dashboard Special,’’ we shall always be 
in touch with the world and with its pleasures. And that'll 
help some.’ 

“The Radio Guild, of New York, installed the ‘Dashboard 
Special,’ which is a type of the set known as the Vox Humana, 
for use by the Davenports. This new product of their labora- 
tories is designed to find instant favor with those who desire an 
efficient receiver for the automobile. The ‘Dashboard Special’ 
in designed in such a manner that it will fit on the dashboard of 
automobiles. For this reason it is only six inches deep and nine 
inches high. Provision is made for reception either with a loop 
or an outside aerial. The aerial may be strung over the top of 
the car or a loop may be erected in front of the windshield. 
The set requires six vacuum tubes, two as radio frequency ampli- 
fiers, one as a detector and three as audio frequency amplifiers. 
The telephone jack may be plugged in to cut out the last stage 
of amplification, if desired. A battery switch is provided to 
switch off the filament current. The binding-posts for the bat- 
teries are conveniently arranged at the right side of the front 
panel. At the left side of the front panel are the binding-posts 
for antenna and ground while the connections from a loop may 
be plugged in a jack. The entire set is built very solidly to 
withstand the wear and tear of travel.” 
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ALL STATES BROADCAST EXCEPT 
WYOMING 


F THERE WERE ANY DOUBT about the growing popu- 
larity of radio, it should be quelled by the record of installa- 
tion of broadcasting stations, which has assumed almost 

epidemic proportions. According to Radio World (New York), on 
September 21st there were 510 active broadcasting stations 
operating on 360 meters, every State in the Union except Wyo- 
ming being represented. 


‘‘ Broadcasting still continues in all but one State in the United 
States, notwithstanding pessimistic reports from some quarters 
that this service, which is likened to a fad, is falling off and likely 
to collapse. On September 21, there were 510 active broadcast- 
ing stations, according to a survey by the Radio Section of its 
limited commercial stations, operating on 360 meters. 

‘California still leads with 66 stations sending entertainment, 
news, and information; Ohio is second with 34; and New York 
third, having 28 stations. Wyoming brings up the rear, without 
a single station. Every other State of the Union has one or 
more transmitting stations carrying entertainment 


29 


Island working a United States fruit liner. After this station 
had sent each letter twenty times, the vessel informed him that 
it could not distinguish his characters. Only an hour before he 
had forwarded his “TR” to Swan Island and was no more than 
200 miles south of this land station. 

“‘Operators I know personally, strong and healthy, after a 
year’s service in the tropics were forced to abandon the wireless 
game due to nervous breakdown. 

“If one should ‘listen in’ during one of those ugly tropical 
thunderstorms I guarantee you would think you were at the 
battle of Liége or in a boiler factory. I have heard static four 
feet from the phones during one of those storms. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to read signals fifty miles away.” 





RADIO FIRE ALARM TEST 


VEN BEFORE THE BIG ATLANTA FIRE gave 
opportunity for the demonstration of the utility of radio 
in practical fire-fighting service, the value of the new 
art in this capacity was clearly conceived by the professional 





in some form.” 


Number of Broadcasting Stations by States on 
September 21, 1922 
California . 66 Connecticut 
Ds chicas tng hs ewens : Idaho... si 
Rhode Island... . 
West Virginia 
Alabama 
Maine.... 
Utah. . 
Kentucky 
Montana 
Maryland... 
North Carolina 
South Dakota.... 
Tennessee 
Nevada. 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Porto Rico... . 
South Carolina 
Hawaii. 
Vermont 
Virginia . 
Delaware... .. 
Mississippi. . . 
New Hampshire 
Wyoming 


Pennsylvania 
I os ne oe eae 
Washington 
Missouri 

Illinois 

Iowa. . 
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Massachusetts... . 
Michigan... . 

New Jersey. . 
Louisiana 
Wisconsin 
Florida...... 
District of Columbia. . 
Oklahoma... . 
Georgia. . 
Arkansas. ... 
Colorado. . 

Arizona 
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FIRE TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH RECEIVING SET. 











TROPICAL STATIC—The amateur located in the temperate 
zone who has been bothered a good deal by static during 
the reeent months may find a certain consolation in the 
knowledge that the conditions under which he has “listened in” 
during the summer, however bad he has felt them, might have 
been a great deal worse. We are assured by Charles A. Reberger, 
chief operator of the S.S. Atlantic, that only the commercial 
operator who is supposed to work in the tropics at all seasons 
fully realizes what static is. Here is what Mr. Reberger has 
to say about tropical static in the Dallas (Texas) Morning 
News: 


“Even during the winter months static is very noticeable. 
All day long it is a continuous roaring, grinding and crashing in 
the receivers. During the hours of the night it is worse—far 
worse. Nine times out of ten the crashes will entirely blot out 
all signals. 

“It is very difficult to work through heavy static. Let me 
give you an idea. One evening we attempted to establish com- 
munication with a station in the Canal Zone, which was about 
200 miles away from us, and failed. It was absolutely impos- 
sible to even hear his signals, due to the heavy atmospheric 
conditions. A vessel only ninety miles north. of us could not 
read our signals, altho we were then getting twelve amperes 
radiation and had a fine, clear musical spark. Radio engineers 
claim a musical spark is easily read through static interference. 

“A few nights later I had the pleasure of listening to Swan 


fire-fighters. At the Golden Jubilee convention of the Fire 
Engineers, held at San Francisco in September, tests and demon- 
strations were made by sending radiophone messages to be picked 
up simultaneously in the convention hall, at the central fire sta- 
tion, and by motor apparatus in transit on the streets. Radio 
(San Francisco) tells as briefly, as follows, of the success of the 
experiment: 


‘“‘A United States Army truck, operated by Sergeant David 
Reeves of the Air Service Unit, traveled through the streets at 
high speed. 

“This truck received the fire signals and was controlled and 
maneuvered for a demonstration of the mobile possibilities of 
emergency work from the broadcasting station in the 
Auditorium. 

“Records of two-way work between truck and station were 
kept at the central fire station. 

“The demonstration was arranged by Fire Chief Thomas R. 
Murphy and members of the Pacific Radio Trades Association, 
with the cooperation of the Radio Corporation of America, the 
Electric Railway and Manufacturers’ Supply Co., the Colin B. 
Kennedy Co., the United States Army Air Service, Ralph Wiley, 
chief of the department of electricity, and the National Carbon 


. Co., who supplied batteries. 


“The purpose of the demonstration was to show visiting fire 
chiefs to the annual convention the practical application of radio 
in fire protective work, as already incorporated in the budget 
plans of several cities for addition to existing equipment.” 
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AUGHING AT US, tho more frequently with us, Mr. 

G. K. Chesterton has written ‘‘What I Saw in America.” 
Laughing both at and with the characters in ‘“‘The Green 
Overcoat,” he has drawn the amusing illustrations for that new 
novel of Hilaire Belloe’s. So we find ourselves digesting Mr. 
Chesterton not only as a traveler, critic, and joker, but as an 


HOW FUNNY WE LOOK TO CHESTERTON 








‘There seems to be a certain simplicity of mind about these 
answers; and it is reassuring to know that anarchists and polyga- 
mists are so pure and good that the police have only to ask them 
questions and they are certain to tell no lies.” 







Having crossed the ocean and set foot upon American soil, 
Mr. Chesterton found us still more amusing: 









**Now certainly one of the first impressions of 








America, or at any rate of New York, which is by 














HIS VERSATILE PEN: 


adorn a novel by his friend Hilaire Belloc. 





Mr. Chesterton drops writing, for a moment, and dashes off a few illustrations to 






no means the same thing as America, is that of a 
sort of mob of business men, behaving in many 
ways in a fashion very different from that of the 
swarms of London city men who go up every day 
to the city. They sit about in groups with Red- 
Indian gravity, as if passing the pipe of peace; tho, 
in fact, most of them are smoking cigars and some 
of them are eating cigars. The latter strikes me 
as one of the most peculiar of transatlantic tastes, 
more peculiar than that of chewing gum. The chief 
difference between the humdrum English busi- 
ness man and the hustling American business man 
is that the hustling American business man is 
always late.” 




















Again, what a contrast between the American 
Government and the British! ‘‘ Americans arm the 
President with the powers of a King, that he may 
be a nuisance in polities,”’ says Chesterton, while— 













‘*Englishmen deprive the King even of the powers 





artist. The sketches on this page show how funny, he thinks 
Belloe is, and a glance takes them in. To judge how funny he 
thinks we are, is a more serious matter, for he began laughing 
at us even before his departure from England. At the American 
consulate in London, while having his passports regularized, he 
encountered what he calls ‘the American international examina- 


tion paper.”’ One of the questions it propounded 


of a President, lest he should remind us of a poli- 
tician. The English King is a popular figure intended to remind 
us of the England that the politicians do not remember—the 
England of horses and ships and gardens and good-fellowship. 
“The popularity of a President in America is exactly the oppo- 
site. The American Republic is the last medieval monarchy. 
It is intended that the President shall rule, and take all the risks 
of ruling. All popular Presidents, Jackson and Lincoln and 













Another was, ‘‘ Are 








was, *‘Are you an anarchist?” 
you in favor of subverting the Government of 
the United States by force?”—and he felt like 
saying, ‘I prefer to answer that question at the 
end of my tour and not at the beginning.” Still 
another question was, ‘“‘Are you a polygamist?” 
Remarks Mr. Chesterton: 


“The answer to this is, ‘No such luck,’ or ‘Not 
such a fool,’ according to our experience of the other 
sex. But perhaps a better answer would be that 
given to W. T. Stead when he circulated the rhetori- 
eal question, ‘Shall I slay my brother Boer?’—the 
answer that ran, ‘ Never interfere in family matters.’ 

“But among many things that amused me al- 
most to the point of treating the form thus disre- 
spectfully, the most amusing was the thought of 
the ruthless outlaw who should feel compelled to 
treat it respectfully. I like to think of the foreign 
desperado seeking to slip into America with offi- 
cial papers under official protection, and sitting 
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Mr. Chesterton pictures English characters in Belloc’s ‘“The Green Overcoat.” 



























JUST AS FUNNY AS WE ARE. 

















down to write with a beautiful gravity: ‘I am an 
anarchist. I hate you all and wish to destroy 
you.” Or, ‘I intend to subvert by foree the Government of the 
United States as soon as possible, sticking the long sheath-knife 
in my left trouser-pocket into Mr. Harding at the earliest oppor- 
tunity.’ Oragain, ‘Yes, I am a polygamist all right, and my 
forty-seven wives are accompanying me on the voyage disguised 
as secretaries.’ 





Roosevelt, have acted as democratic despots, but emphatically 
not as constitutional monarchs. In short, the names have be- 
come curiously interchanged; and as a historical reality it is the 
President who ought to be called a King.” 







Not only are our ideas different from those of the English, 
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but we are a separate race. The English, Mr. Chesterton 
contends, 


“are perpetually boring the world and each other with talk 
about the bonds that bind us to America. We are perpetually 
crying aloud that England and America are very much alike. 
We are always insisting that the two are identical in all the things 
in which they most obviously differ. We are always saying that 
at least we are all Anglo-Saxons, when we are descended from 
Romans and Normans and Britons and Danes, and they are 
descended from Irishmen and Italians 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH CALVE 
66 UCCESS, ACHIEVEMENT, VICTORY!” cries Ma- 
dame Calvé. “Of what tremendous, transcendent 
emotions you are the expressions and the cause! The 
greatest fascination of success lies, for me, in the periods of ex- 
In ‘‘My Life,” a 
new Appleton book, she tells us that at such times it is as tho 


altation which precede and accompany it.” 


she became a supernormal being. ‘“‘I am no longer alone,” 
she says. “I become multiple. The 





and Slavs and Germans.” 


Of course he comments on the work- 
ing of Prohibition, tho he ‘‘went to 
America with some notion of not dis- 
cussing it.”” He soon found, however, 
“that well-to-do Americans were only too 
delighted to discuss it over the nuts and 
wine.” Says he: 

“They are even willing, if necessary, to 
dispense with the nuts. I am far from 
sneering at this; having a general philos- 
ophy which need not here be expounded, 
but which may be symbolized by saying 
that monkeys can enjoy nuts, but only 
men can enjoy wine. 





“MISS FRIENDSHIP” GOES 
TO RIO 


NTERNATIONAL LOVE-MAKING 
gave New York Harbor its statue 
of “‘ Liberty Enlightening the World,” 

and international love-making has just 
given Rio de Janeiro a superb statue of 
“Friendship,”’ or, to use the lady’s Latin 
name, ‘‘Amicitia.’”’” She represents our 
good-will toward the Brazilians on the 
oceasion of their first national centennial. 
As the American Magazine of Art in- 
forms us, ‘‘ Miss Friendship” adorns the 
Avenida Presidente Wilson, and we read, 


“The colossal figure in bronze holds in 
her right hand a spray of laurel, while 
supporting with her left hand the flags of 
Braziland the United States of America 
intertwined with laurel and palm, indica- 
tive of prosperity and peace. This figure 
is set on a lofty and imposing pedestal of 
stone embellished with bas-reliefs, at the 
foot of which are four standing figures 
—George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln representing the United States of 
America, and José Bonifacio and Rio 
Branco representing Brazil. On the lower 
portion of the pedestal are three bas- 
reliefs depicting the Signing of the Ameri- 





Courtesy ‘‘American Magazine of Art."’ 
“AMICITIA,” 


Charles Keck’s monumental statuc, a gift from 
Americans to Brazilians. 


power and strength of many are mine. 
I am no longer conscious of an in- 
dividual existence, but I find myself 
swept along by a torrential will, de- 
manding expression, pouring itself out 
in a passionate, unstinted flood.” So 
this, we are told, is how it feels to be 
an opera-singer—or rather, partly how, 
for the experience has other phases. 
They tax vitality—and sometimes temper. 
As Madame Calvé observes, 
>. 

“*The layman does not realize at all 
the amount of work involved in going 
through a single evening’s performance. 
The tension, nervous, muscular and 
mental, is extreme. One has to pour out 
all one’s energy and emotion at a given 
hour, no matter how one feels. The public 
will not wait! Itis the most exacting of 
taskmasters. In a réle such as Carmen, 
I sing, walk, laugh and dance for four 
solid hours without a moment’s pause. 
The intermissions between the acts are 
searcely long enough to permit the neces- 
sary changes of costume. There is not 
a moment’s let-up, and it is hard, sus- 
tained effort. 

“Aside from the performances them- 
selves, there are the long hours of study 
and the endless fatigue of rehearsals. 
I have practised every single day of my 
life since I began my musical studies, 
except, of course, when I have been 
actually ill. Lilli Lehmann practised for 
three hours even on the days when she 
was to sing in public. I will admit that I 
myself have never had the courage to go 
as far as that. I find that an hour is all 
that I feel like doing, and I think many 
will agree with me. 

“*The preparation of a new part requires 
the most arduous and intense study. 
Madame Carvalho used to say that, 
when she had a réle to create, she would 
shut herself up in an ivory tower of 
silence and isolation, living there for 
weeks and months together. She fore- 
swore all pleasures and amusements, re- 
fused all invitations, and remained in 
absolute retirement until her studies 
were completed.” 








can Declaration of Independence, Dom 
Pedro I declaring : Brazil’s independence 
of Portugal at the Ypiranga River, and a scene allogorical! of the 
lasting friendship of the two countries.”’ 


If “‘Miss Friendship”’ suggests the work of Saint-Gaudens, it 
is hardly remarkable, for the American Magazine of Art reminds 
us that— 


“The sculptor, Charles Keck, was for a time the assistant of 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens. In 1900 he won a fellowship in the 
American Academy at Rome. Returning to this country in 
1905, he opened a studio in New York, wherein he has executed 
many important commissions, among which may be mentioned 
the George Washington in Buenos Aires, the Lewis and Clarke 
group, and the equestrian figure of Stonewall Jackson at Char- 
lottesville, Va., and a monument to Booker T. Washington at 
Tuskegee, Ala.”’ 


Madame Calvé used often to diseuss with her the difficulties 
and problems of an opera-singer’s life—among others, the ques- 
tion as to tho critics and the effect their comments in the news- 
papers mizvht have upon an artist’s career. Madame Carvalho 


onee remarked: 


‘‘T, myself, have always been very sensitive and impressionable. 
In consequence, my husband never permitted me to read the 
newspapers. He would occasionally repeat some of the pleasant 
and complimentary phrases, but he omitted the attacks. I was 
not duped by this proceeding, but I forced myself to believe as 
much as possible, in order to put away from me anything that 
might diminish my confidence. My husband was too deeply 
interested in my welfare not to wish my faults corrected. When, 
therefore, a just criticism was made, he would draw attention 
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himself to my mistakes. Thanks to this arrangement, I have 
always believed that the world was kind and indulgent toward me. 

‘‘One evening at a reception, I met a journalist who had beén 
particularly bitter in his attack on my latest creation. I did 
not know what he had written, having only been told by my 
husband that I was to thank him for his article. As soon as I 
began to express my appreciation of his kindness in writing about 
me, I noticed his evident distress and embarrassment, and caught 
the astonished glances of my friends. 











‘* Life behind the scenes has its kindly and pleasant side, as 
well as its hardships. Its pleasures are very different from those 
that the popular imagination has created for us, but nevertheless 
they are not to be despised. How many good friends, loyal 
comrades and generous souls have I known among the inhabitants 
of the theatrical world! I have often heard our brotherhood 
misjudged. As a matter of fact, we are as hardworking and 
idealistic a group as will be found in any other profession. 

‘“*T have known the most devoted 
fathers, the most unselfish and self- 





I realized instantly what had hap- 
pened. 

***Do not be alarmed,’ I said to 
him as pleasantly as possible. ‘I 
have never'read a single word that 
you have written. Judging by your 
agitation, my husband must be 
quite right in helping me preserve 
my illusions.» My illusions, thank 
you!” I concluded, making a deep 
obeisance.”’ 


Here Madame Calvé remarks 
that ‘‘not every one has been as 
fortunate as Madame Carvalho.” 
Indeed, ‘“‘many artists have suf- 
fered cruelly under the lash of the 








“SLEEPING CHILD.” 
Nicoloff’s art. “springs direct from nature itself.” 


sacrificing- mothers among stage 
folk. , The generosity of the pro- 
fession is well known. Practically 
every one of my comrades supports 
a number of dependent relatives 
or unfortunate friends. It is con- 
sidered a disgrace to allow any 
member of one’s family or clan to 
go uncared for, no matter how dis- 
tant the connection may be. 

“Ts it not to us that every one 
turns when there is a question of 
raising money for a charitable or 
philanthropic endeavor? Do we 
hesitate to give of our best for 
. these good works, never counting 
how fragile, how delicate a thing 








erities.”” Reading on: 


“In some eases, the attitude of the press has had a very bad 
effect upon a promising career, depressing and discouraging the 
budding artist, shaking his confidence and lowering his morale. 
The famous tenor Nourit killed himself in Naples in 1850 be- 
eause of the brutality of the attacks made upon him by the news- 
papers. One of the most charming and gifted of my friends, 
Marguerite Priola, whose lovely voice and unusual talent should 
have brought her a far different fate, committed suicide as a 
result of the attitude taken by the critics with regard to her 
ereation of a certain réle.”’ 


‘‘Heavens!” exclaims Madame Calvé. “If I had killed my- 
self every time I was adversely criticized, I would have died a 
hundred deaths! I read everything; but tho certain remarks 
have hurt me deeply, others have encouraged and rewarded me, 
and I have found in intelligent criticism much food for thought.” 
Perhaps this composure of hers is due in part to her magnifi- 
eent health and her regard for it. She tells us: 


“‘When I am singing in opera, I keep to a well-established 
routine, rising at seven every morning and taking a long walk 
in the fresh air. On the days that I sing, I eat my principal meal 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, as do all singers. If I feel very 
tired in the course of the evening, I drink a small glass of port or 
strong coffee and eat a biscuit. After the performance, before 
going to bed, I drink a cup of bouillon or hot milk. I have 
always avoided midnight suppers, which I consider extremely 
unhealthy after a long and fatiguing evening’s work. 

“‘During my long opera seasons, when I was appearing as 
often as three times a week, I went to bed at nine o’clock on the 
nights that I was not singing, and never accepted any invitations 
for the evening. But I was up the next morning betimes for my 
daily walk, which I did not omit even on the days that I sang. 
It is due largely to these long walks, and to the fact that I have 
always slept with my windows wide open, that my lungs are in 
such splendid condition to-day. Gymnastics, Swedish massage, 
and daily exercises are all excellent for maintaining bodily health, 
and the: cfore the health of that delicate human instrument—the 
voice. During the forty years of my musical career, I have 
been entirely free from illnesses that affect the voice of a singer. 

‘*Every one seems to imagine that the life of an opera-singer is 
a continual and glorious féte, a happy existence of pleasure and 
ease. How far from the truth is this glittering myth! Even a 
person as naturally strong and healthy as I would be a wreck 
by now had I led anything like the kind of life that we are sup- 
posed to indulge in. I could never have survived the strain! 
Long before this, [ would have lost anything I might have had of 
health, strength or voice.” 


As Madame Calvé goes on to observe, ‘‘it requires a great deal 
of character and determination to stick to an operatic career. 
One is often tempted to give up the struggle,’”’ yet she has found 
the career, within its limits, stimulating and rewarding, for— 


is the human voice? It is not my 
desire to write a panegyrie of the 
profession. But I think any one who has known the world of 
the theater or opera stage will agree that, tho we are not as 
gay and frivolous as the public would like to believe, we are at 
any rate as ready as others to do our small share toward a 
better world.” 





“WILD” SCULPTORS REBUKED BY A 
BALKAN GENIUS 


r HE “WILD BEASTS” OF ART—Cubists, Futurists, 
Dadaists, Suprematists, and what not—find a very 
curious rebuke in the work of André Nicoloff, we are 

told. The “‘wild beasts’—les fauves, the French call them— 

originated in Paris. Nicoloff is a Bulgarian. While Frenchmen 
in large numbers have joined the uprising against tradition, 
against convention, and against beauty itself, this Balkan 
seulptor clings lovingly to long-established ideals. True, he is 
no thoroughgoing reactionary. In certain details of technique, 
he owes much to Rodin, as a glance at the illustrations accom- 
panying this article will show. But Modernism has affected him 
not at all. He hates it, and we read that he has attained a celeb- 
rity that gives weight to his opinions. At home, in Sofia, he is 

a professor. In Italy and in France—in France especially—he 

is recognized as a master, and Le Monde IlUustré devotes an entire 

page to an account of the man and his work. Says the Paris 
weekly: 


“Born in 1878 at Vratza in northern Bulgaria, he received 
only a grammar-school education, as he was obliged to earn his 
living at fifteen. In those days the Bulgarians had no Academy, 
no system of instruction in the fine arts. Sculpture and its 
practitioners had no recognized standing among them. So— 
whither should a young artist in love with beauty betake himself 
if not to France or Italy? But Nicoloff was too poor. 

‘‘Happily, in 1896, Bulgaria’s first school of fine arts was 
opened at Sofia. For seven years, the young artist attended it 
fairly regularly, but he had the rare good fortune of meeting 
Russian master, who helped him secure a scholarship that enabled 
him to go and study French art.” 


Accordingly, 


“In 1903, Nicoloff came to Paris, where he remained four 
years as a pupil of Antonin Mercier and exhibited at the Salon 


‘des Artistes Francais. Returning to Bulgaria, he was appointed 


professor of sculpture, and thus became a colleague of bis former 
teachers.” 


Eight years this lasted. But in the nature of things, an artist 
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“FEMININE LOVELINESS CHARMS HIM ESPECIALLY.” 


Three beautiful heads in marble by Nicoloff, the pioneer master of Bulgarian sculpture. 
their vigor of line and solidity of mass, evince the sweetness and soothing gentleness of his thought 


“Softness unites with strength" in works that “despite 








of Nicoloff’s quality could not remain hidden. Circumstances 


would be sure to call him away from Sofia, and circumstances 
did: 


“In 1911, he presented a portrait of the Princess of Bulgaria 
to the International Exposition at Rome. It had been his 
ardent desire from boyhood to exploit the sources of Italian 
art, and in 1914 he visited the Eternal City, expecting to remain 
there only a short time. But the European War prevented his 
return to Bulgaria, and during the period of enforced residence in 
Italy he devoted himself to labor and study.” 


Not unnaturally, his Roman sojourn deeply affected his art. 
As Le Monde Illustré observes, 


“In Nicoloff’s early work, he showed the influence of French 
art, but the masterpieces produced during his exile at Rome have 
a classic quality that seem to reflect his admiration for antique 
beauty as revealed in the museums, tho a degree of modern 
realism is also discernible along with the classicism. One finds 
in Nicoloff a harmonious blending of primitive naiveté and of a 
style at once more human and more spirited. His work never 
fails to express the spontaneity of its inspiration. His busts, 

- especially, despite their vigor of line and solidity of mass, evince 
the sweetness and soothing gentleness of his thought. His 
philosophy seems to be an outcome of his very personal view of 
nature and to recall the Bulgarian mountains where shepherds 
lead a life of idyllic simplicity. Everywhere you recognize his 
love of nature. 

“The art of André Nicoloff springs direct from nature itself. 
Poetry envelops his keen sensibility and a technique far removed 
from the weird ways of certain modern schools. Despising fame 
and unwilling to make concessions to popular taste, he has 
nevertheless avoided fettering his genius with the strict rules of 
abstract tradition. André Nicoloff is first of all a worshiper of 
form. 

“Feminine loveliness charms him especially, and he is forever 
striving to interpret its infinite delicacy—not an easy thing to 
do when he is equally determined to give his work the sober 
excellence he prizes. Softness unites with strength, and the 
figure seems almost to have blossomed, flowerlike, from the 
marble.” 


In Nicoloff we have the first Bulgarian sculptor ever to win 
recognition at Rome, and Bulgaria has been quick to appreciate 


his success. As we read: 


“King Boris III summoned Nicoloff to his court and ordered 
& portrait bust. Stambolisky, the prime minister, did the same. 
Boris III honored him with his friendship, thus paying homage 
to this pioneer master of Bulgarian sculpture, from whom we 
May expect work which, to the great joy of true artists, will still 
further increase his fame.” 


A SCHOOLMA’AM SPEAKS HER MIND 


HE SPY SYSTEM—or, in gentler terms, the *‘espion- 
age” known as “‘inspection’’—has become a preventive 

of good teaching in our public schools, we are told, for 
“‘an intelligent system is a contradiction in terms.”’ Absurdly 
unintelligent, declares Caroline E. Macgill in the North American 
Review is this particular system, for, as she contends, 

‘“*No one can do good work under a perpetual espionage. It is 
the raison d’étre of inspectors to find fault and to alter, in order 
to justify their salaries. That is only human nature, but it is 
death to constructive teaching. A really able teacher will do 
one of two things, get out of teaching permanently, or leave for 
some place where she can breathe. And worst of all is the oft- 
seen plan whereby inspection and superintendency are committed 
to raw youths just out of college, or ponderous ‘educators’ who 
never taught a class in their lives, and could not to save their 
souls. No wonder the teaching profession does not hold long 
those who enter it. I remember an illuminating experience in 
my own early days of public-school employment. There was 
a handsome young specimen of the masculine persuasion arriving 
at the same time as myself. I had little faith in men teachers, 
remembering the conditions in my school days, when we ran 
over the men teachers pretty much at will. I found this person 
was to have a room next to my own, which increased my dismay. 
As the year wore on, and I found it often necessary to keep order 
not only in my room, but in his, I liked his neighborhood still less. 
He had an aggravating trick of departing for the library when 
matters got too warm, knowing that in self-defense some one 
would come in and reduce his hoodlums to subjection. Needless 
to say, he was not reengaged at the end of the year; but he 
promptly got a place as superintendent of schools in a town not 
very faraway. Picture the humiliation of soul at being obliged 
to take directions from such a creature!” 


Continuing, she declares that ‘“‘the most autocratically ruled 
institution is the so-called democratic publie school,” for— 


“The whole motivation is fear, inevitable in a system, indeed. 
The fear motif has many ramifications. Offered a well-equipped 
and a inediocre teacher, the superintendent will, in nine cases 
out of ten, hire the mediocre, lest the abler woman ‘have ideas,’ 
and be difficult to handle. I sat in an agency office, a while ago, 
and listened to the comments of superintendents consulting 
with the head about prospective teachers. Not once did I hear 
teaching ability mentioned. 

“In the same office, some years before, I was offered a place 
to teach Spanish, not because I know the-language, for I do not, 
but because they needed a good disciplinarian, and Spanish 
happened to be the vacant subject. Altho I protested I could 
not teach a language I had never studied, they offered additional 
salary as an inducement to take the post! On the whole, the 
public gets about as good schools as it demands.” 
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ORTY-EIGHT VARIETIES of marriage and divorce! 

What a scandal it is, sociologists reiterate, that a person 

legally married in one State may be a bigamist in another, 
that a child legally recognized in one State may be an outcast 
in the next, each State, in this respect, being a law unto itself. 
Worse, perhaps, is the fact that in many States child marriage 
is permitted, while in others there is no restriction against the 
marriage of the feeble-minded, and that in practically all there 
are few safeguards for society's most important institution. No 
wonder, we are told again, that the divorce courts are full and 
becoming more crowded, and that uniform solution of this 
vexing problem is being more urgently demanded. 

So, while the Catholic Chureh opposes divorcee altogether, and 
the Episcopal Church in its recent triennial convention “‘tight- 
ened up on divorce 4nd remarriage” by prohibiting its com- 
municants from marrying any one save the innocent party to a 
divoree granted on statutory grounds, several leading women’s 
organizations are agitating for a uniform national law which will 
wipe out the present legal anomalies and reduce divoree by 
regulating marriage. At its biennial convention last June the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs of America passed a reso- 
lution indorsing the movement for a ‘‘national uniform mar- 
riage and divorce law which shall prevent hasty and ill-considered 
marriages, preclude interstate confusion, and insure a proper 
justice to all members of the family when divorce becomes neces- 
sary.”’ Similar steps have been taken by the National Federa- 
tion of Professional and Business Women and by the League 
of Women Voters. In pointing to the extreme necessity of 
such a program and announcing The Pictorial Review's active 
support of it, Genevieve Parkhurst writes in that magazine 
that “it is a miracle that divorce, which now tallies the 
astounding count of one in about every nine marriages, is not 
the complete eventuality of all American domesticity.”’ Ponder 
these facts she gives us: 

“Seventeen States fix no marriageable age—that is, the age 
when young people are considered mature enough to marry with 
the consent of their parents. In nine of these—Florida, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, and Vermont—the common-law ages of 
twelve for girls and fourteen for boys have been formally recog- 
nized. In Kentucky and Louisiana the marriageable ages fixt 
by law are twelve for girls and fourteen for boys; in Kansas they 
are twelve and fifteen respectively; in New Hampshire thirteen 
and fourteen; in South Carolina fourteen and eighteen; in the 
District of Columbia, North Carolina, Iowa, Utah, and Texas 
they are fourteen and sixteen. 

**While the majority of States place the legal age where young 
people may marry without parental consent at eighteen or 
twenty-one for girls and twenty-one for boys, New Hampshire, 
Tennessee, and Maryland permit the marriage of girls of sixteen 
or over without consent of the parents. Tennessee permits a 
boy of sixteen to marry without parental consent, while Idaho, 
North Carolina, New Hampshire, and South Carolina permit 
males of eighteen to marry without it. 

“‘Altho the majority of the States prohibit the issuance of a 
certificate to a minor below the specified age for marriage with- 
out consent of the parents, yet twenty States prescribe no penalty 
for the official who issues the certificate without the required 
consent. And in only one State, Connecticut, where a selectman 
must authorize such a marriage, is anything more than an 
affidavit from the parent or guardian necessary to legalize the 
union of minors.” 

As for licenses—all States have provisions, ‘“‘but most of them 
are pretty feeble.’ Wisconsin and Mississippi are the only 
States, we are told, which declare that no marriage is valid 


. 








OUR “COLOSSAL HODGEPODGE” OF MARRIAGE LAWS 


unless a license has been issued according to law. In nineteen 


States there is no law restraining the feeble-minded from marry- 
ing. Four States only disqualify paupers. Three States put 
the ban on drunkards. Only fifteen States definitely forbid 
marriage between divergent races. According to a recent analy- 
sis of marital conditions made by the Department of Commerce 
through the Bureau of Census, says the writer, there are 1,600 
married males of fifteen years of age in the United States. 


““Of these 82 were divoreed the same year. Of 3,222 boys of 
16 who married, 144 were divorced. At 17 the number of mar- 
riages increased to 7,699, at 18 to 24,944; at 19 to 58,909, the 
divoree toll being respectively, 265, 770, and 1,327. 

“The figures on the female population are even more startling, 
12,384 girls of 15 married. At 16 the number reached 41,626, 
and at 17, 90,930. The divorce figures are for the corresponding 
ages 499, 1,268, 2,792.” 


A great malignity lies not alone in the deviations, we are told, 
but in the perversity of those State courts which refuse to recog- 
nize, or, if recognizing, set aside the laws of other States and 
their court decisions, so that what is legal in one State may be 
illegal in another. The grounds for divoree and their number 
are equally variant among the State communities. New Hamp- 
shire, we are told, permits divorce on fourteen grounds, among 
which are desertion, three years; habitual drunkenness, three 
years; failure to provide, three years; and if the wife goes out 
of the State for ten years. Kentucky has eleven grounds for 
divorce, including joining a religious sect disavowing marriage, 
and an ungovernable temper. Connecticut has nine grounds; 
North Carolina, two; New York, one; and South Carolina, 
none. The rest of the States move up and down the scale 
between the extremes. The result, considering the country at 
large, is a “colossal hodgepodge’; laws are ineffective, moral 
laxity is encouraged, and, in the opinion of the writer: 


“‘More and more the family is disintegrating, if not into the 
divoree courts, into the criminal and juvenile courts or into 
public institutions. Loyalty and faithfulness between husbands 
and wives are becoming negative qualities. Domestic happiness , 
is diminishing toward a minus quantity. And the oncoming 
generations are drifting in hazardous courses because of the 
laxity of their home life. 

‘Is this not an arraignment of our entire marriage and divorce 
system? Does it not show that,-unless some drastic revision is 
made, the fabrie of our national family life must inevitably fall 
apart? There can be only one answer to these questions—the 
affirmative. 

‘But talking about it ean do little more good. For some years, 
now, men and women of intellectual and social endeavor have 
talked and exhorted the public to action, the lawmakers to 
legislation. A few feeble efforts have been made to put through 
some sort of national law by which the marriage and divorce 
laws of the different States could be adjusted. But they have 
fallen by the wayside of committee dilatoriness or have entirely 
failed of consideration. 

“Some States have adequate laws, but their wisdom can bear 
only partial harvest if they do not receive the recognition of 
other States. For in a nation still in the making, and where 
there is such vast territory to be settled and cultivated as there 
is in this country, population naturally shifts from one place 
to another, and if one State’s law is to become another State’s 
crime, confusion must be the eventuality, and is... . 

“Looking all these facts squarely in the face, the only safe and 
sane solution to the jumble, therefore, is a uniform marriage and 
divoree law, and one that will do justice to every citizen, rich 
or poor, male or female, young or old, and, above all, to the 
children, who are the most important constituents of true mar- 
riage and of paramount concern in our national integrity.” 
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WHY NOT TRY CHRISTIANITY? 


HRISTIANITY WAS BLAMED for not averting the 
war, and it has since been blamed for not averting our 
economic ills and industrial strife; but George Bernard 

Shaw dissipated this criticism in a breath, we are told, when he 
answered that Christianity 


borliness and brotherhood. It does not give an economic for- 
mula that could only be applied once, but it furnishes a moral 
formula that can be applied at all times and that, consequently, 
is of permanent value. Herein lies the infinite superiority of 
Christianity over every system of social reform. Those who 
discover in the teaching of Christ nothing more than a move- 

ment of social reform fail 





had not yet been tried. 
So many appeals, in and 
out of church, have since 
been made that we seek 
through application of the 
teachings of the Gospel to 
reach and destroy the root 
of the world’s troubles. 
Men who occupy prom- 
inent positions in political 
life and who have studied 
the affairs of the world, 
not with the eye of the 
recluse, but from a prac- 
tieal angle of vision, are 
said to declare unhesi- 
tatingly that the only 
eure for our industrial ills 
and the only means that 
ean bring about a cessa- 
tion of our destructive 
economic warfare is this 
one recourse. And _ this, 
declares the Philadelphia 
Catholic Standard and 
Times, is, indeed, an 
auspicious omen. Hu- 
manity will not have suf 
fered in vain if, after its 


sad experiences and har 
rowing afflictions, ‘it 


turns to Him Who with 


. Photo from [aul Thompson 
out doubt can heal its 
wounds and restore its 


happiness.” It is not 





certain that the world is 


SLAVES OF OLD JAPAN 


But a recent couM decision makes “dust of tradition” and frees these Geisha 
girls from their serfdom as professional entertainers 


to do it adequate justice 
and miss its deeper mean- 
ing. 

“It is precisely because 
Christianity aims at moral 
issues, that it is able to 
form any economic ar- 
rangement into a medium 
for realizing of 
justice and to counteract 
the inherent defects of 
every industrial order. It 
alleviated the abuses of 
slavery; it softened the 
harshness of feudalism; it 
has the power to temper 
the injustice ineident to 
capitalism. It is an active 
solvent of wrongs under 
whatever system thev may 
occur. Practical Chris- 
tianity would so transform 
and transfigure the existing 
wage system that the 
eauses of social unrest and 
discontent would com- 
pletely disappear. It 
would, moreover, so affect 
this system that it would 
gradually and impercep- 
tibly pass into a higher 
and more perfect form of 
industrial relationships. 

“These remarkable and 
beneficent changes Chris- 
tianity achieves not by 
merely remodeling our 
economic order, but by 
remaking men. It does 
not change economic re- 
lations, but it changes the 
attitudes of men toward 
one another. It makes the 
whole of human life over 


social 








ready to receive and apply 

this remedy, but at least in the frank and public avowal. 
that nothing but a sincere return to Christianity can save 
society from utter ruin and stave off the breakdown of the whole 
fabrie of civilization, the Standard and Times sees ‘‘a step in the 
right direction and a fair promise of better things to come.”’ Let 
no one think, however, we are advised, that Christianity possesses 
a magic formula which will at once cure all social ills and put a 
stop to all existing abuses. Such a panacea does not exist, and 
it would be a waste of time to look for one. ‘‘ Economic salva- 
tion will only be effected as a by-product of, and in connection 
with, the larger moral regeneratian of mankind.’’ The Gospel, 
we are told, does not contain the outline of a new system of 
industry; it does not pretend to teach economies, and is not 
concerned with the temporary forms which the organization of 
production and distribution assumes. Its scope is much wider 
and more inclusive. But, continues this paper, ‘in spite of the 
fact that the immediate aim of Christianity is not to reorganize 
the economic order, its influence on economic conditions is both 
profound and far-reaching.” 


“Rightly understood, it is eminently true that Christianity, 
and it alone, can bring about a satisfactory solution of our 
economic problems, not, however, by establishing a new indus- 
trial system, but by producing a new spirit among men that will 


* permeate the existing order and make it the vehicle of social 


justice and the expression of the sublime ideals of human neigh- 


again, and in this recon- 
struction economic maladjustments vanish; for practical Chris- 
tianity can not tolerate injustice of any kind. Social wrongs do 
not grow out of a system; they spring out of the hearts of men. 
In regenerating and sanctifying men, Christianity, inevitably, 
regenerates and sanctifies the social and economic order.” 





FREEING THE GEISHA CIRLS—Womanhcod reaches a new 
dignity in Japan under a court decision which ends, perhaps 
forever, the slavery of the picturesque Geisha girls. ‘‘Thus,”’ 
says the Public Ledger, ‘‘doth the spirit and the letter of the law 
make dust of tradition and peel the gilt from vice.” The 
decision effecting this radical change in Japanese custom was 
handed down by the appellate court of Osaka in the case of an 
eighteen-year-old girl who broke her contract with her master 
in order to marry the young man with whom she had fallen in 
love. The master first threatened the girl, and then, brought 
suit against her parents for the sum he had expended on her train- 
ing. The girl contested, and the verdict in the district court 
was returned in her favor on the grounds that under modern 
law such a contract as the Geisha contract savors of slavery, 
and is, therefore, not enforeeabie. Appeal to the appellate 
court resulted in the lower court being upheld, and thus 
‘tradition was shattered.” 

The Geisha system, we are told, is as old as the history of 
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Japan. It permits parents of girls whom they feel unable to 
support to sell them, when they are children from seven to twelve 
years of age, to masters of Geisha schools, where they are taught 
music, flower arrangement, color matching, dancing and singing, 
to make themselves entertaining. Hundreds of yen are said to 
be spent on this training, and, under the contract, the girl must 
pay all this back before she is free to return to the world. She 
is not necessarily immoral or vicious, but she is subject to condi- 
tions and regulations which render her position precarious. 
Under the Osaka court’s decision the Geisha girl may now go 
free, but it will be a full century, says the Brooklyn Eagle, 
before the Oriental idea of the inferiority of the girl child will 
disappear from the thought of Japan, before sex equality will be 
established. ‘‘But every development of jurisprudence that 
trends toward that ultimate end is deserving of the applause of 
the western world.” 





WHY YOUNG FOLKS NEGLECT RELIGION 
EVOTIONAL exercises around the family 
to have become so old-fashioned that attendance at 
the college chapel, too, is often looked upon as a form 
of tradition that could be dis- 


hearth seem 
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or master in almost any one of the best State institutions, and 
yet “‘be as ignorant of the Bible, the moral and spiritual truth 
which it represents and the fundamental principles of religion, 
their nature and value to society as if he had been educated in 
a non-Christian country.’’ Even denominational schools may be 
‘“‘short-changing”’ the churches, suggests Professor Ralph L. 
Power of the University of Southern California, for it is notice- 
able, he writes in the New York Herald, that in most of these 
institutions the departments and schools of religion ‘‘are the 
weakest points of the entire organization.” The Church is 
chargeable with neglect because it depends too much on _ the 
denominational school adequately to care for and direct the 
students’ religious life. Asa result, writes Professor Power: 
“Unless the student is particularly interested in religious 
courses it is possible, and highly probable, that he will spend his 
entire four years in college as an undergraduate, and even three 
additional years in a graduate professional school or college, 
without having been touched by any religious organization. 
‘“‘His spiritual and religious growth and development have 
stood still while his intellectual and physical development have 
reached their highest powers. His preuniversity philosophy 
of life and religion is no longer adequate. He goes from great 
university halls into active commercial life and leadership 
useless and uninterested in the 
ehureh or in religious problems and 





pensed with. It may have been 
just this idea which inspired 760 
Harvard freshmen to absent them- 
selves from a chapel service espe- 
cially arranged forthem. At any 
rate, they ‘“‘passed up”’ the service, 
we are told, and only twenty young 
students were in chapel to greet 
the two members of the university 
faculty who conducted the 
vices. The action of the students 
was bad enough as a gesture of dis- 
respect to the two professors; it 
Was worse as an “affront to reli- 
gion,” and the Harvard Crimson 
refers to the 760 absentees as 
“unenlightened” youngsters. It is 


ser- 





REVELATION 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


AY not that death is king, that night is lord. 
That loveliness is passing, beauty dies; 
Nor tell me hope’s a vain, deceptive dream 
Fate lends to life, a pleasing, luring gleam 
To light awhile the earth’s despondent skies, 
Till death brings swift and sure its dread reward. 
Say not that youth deceives, but age is true, 
That roses quickly pass, while cypress bides, 
That happiness is foolish, grief is wise, 
That stubborn dust shall choke our human cries. 
Death tells new worlds, and life immortal hides 
Beyond the veil, which shall all wrongs undo. 
This was the tale God breathed to me at dawn 
When flooding sunrise told that night was gone. 
—The Christian Century (Chicago). 


programs.” 





LESS TOM-TOMS FOR 
THE CHURCH 
ETTERMENTS 


merely to promote the ma- 

terial welfare of the Church 
have been much overworked, thinks 
the Baltimore Sun, which believes 
that less beating of the drum and 
more unadulterated religion is really 
what the Chureh needs. The Sun 
notes that denominational leaders 
of late have attached considerable 
churches, 


intended 


importance to better 


better musie for church services, 








apparent, agrees the Manchester 
Union, that they have much to 
learn. But the Union reserves its harsher criticism for the 
method of the boys’ upbringing, declaring that “ean 
not rationally condemn the young college boys when the 
real religious problem of to-day is to awaken interest in non- 
mundane things among those who are older.”” Never, we are 
solemnly told, was “‘deeper apathy toward religion displayed 
in any generation than among the generation from whence 
those freshmen have sprung.”’ So, we are asked, 


we 


“Tf intelligent and well-trained people of middle age will not 
attend their home church, how can they really expect their off- 
spring to go voluntarily to a college chapel service even if it is 
arranged in their honor? It is well enough to say that one is 
religious and takes a proper interest in the things that pertain to 
religion even if he does not attend divine service. But the test 
of true religion, as it is the test of every other worth-while thing 
in life, is whether or not the individual feels sufficient urge to 
take a personal part in the institution which stands as the public 
expression of his faith. . . . 

“The evidence inclines one to the belief that the large majority 
of the present generation of fathers and mothers have lost con- 
taet with Christianity as the Nazarene preached and practised it. 
And they certainly have no right, therefore, to criticize their 
sons and daughters who happen to be in college.” 


The blame spreads from parents to church and school. In 
a criticism of State universities for their failure to teach the 
principles of religion, President Thompson, of the Ohio State 
University, said recently that a boy might become a bachelor 


better methods in the Sunday- 
schools, better financial plans, and so on, through a whole list de- 
signed to bring people to the fold. But to the layman, who, after 
all, we are told, is the success or failure of the Church, there is “a 
suggestion in much of this of a departure from the simple objec- 
tive of the Church and a substitution of eye-appealing and ear- 
appealing entertainment.”’” Few men will doubt that the Church 
has a very definite mission to perform, but that mission “is 
generally believed to be the drilling of the young mind in the 
fundamental principles of religion and morality and ministering 


to the spiritual needs of mature communieants.”’ In arguing the 


point the Sun says: 


“Tt is significant that before the advent of trombones and sen- 
sational antics in the pulpit men were more conspicuous in the 
congregations than they are to-day. Perhaps those who asked 
for bread have been given a stone. The simplicities of religion 
have been beclouded by eccentricities which attract’ the curious 
for a time but have no sustained influence. Children may be 
attracted to the Sunday-schools by what might be called re- 
ligious vaudeville, but they weary all too soon and drift away 
poorly schooled in the elements of their belief and having little 
eonception of their relationship to God. 

“Is it too much to hope, then, that while the denominational 
leaders have betterments in mind they will evolve, if not a better 
religion, at least a better presentation of its fundamentals? 
Why has there not been evolved any more effective method of 
making. men better than by precept and example and the de- 
liverance of what used to be called a ‘gospel message’? There 
are those who believe that unadulterated religion will accom-« 
plish more for the world than louder beating of tom-toms.” 
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LENTINE'S 


VALSPAR 





HEN Valspar was introduced into India, frank 

skepticism greeted the statement that nothing 
would turn Valspar Varnish white—that it would 
withstand, in hot, humid India, all the well-known 
Valspar tests. 

Our agents at Calcutta, MacFarlane and Com- 
pany, put these doubts to rest. In their booth at 
the Calcutta Motor Show a large teakwood dining 
table was exhibited which they had finished with 
Valspar Varnish. 

Every day during the show, from eleven in the 
morning until eleven at night, four pieces of ice 
lay melting on the table. Close by was a kettle 
of boiling water. Visitors were privileged themselves 
to pour the boiling water on the Valsparred table 
top. After scores of these tests the Valspar was 
absolutely unharmed. 

Mr. MacFarlane writes: “If one person has stated 
that he read the advertisement but did not believe 
it, at least a thousand have said so in four days. 


Valspar Tests Convert the Skeptics in India! 


But when the show closed the skeptics of Calcutta 
were converted.’” They had found that Valspar 
Varnish was actually 100% waterproof. 


Valspar Enamels score a similar triumph in the 
Indian climate. The monsoon, that two months 
period of steaming rains which is so destructive to 
other finishes, leaves Valspar Enamels as completely 
unharmed as it does clear Valspar Varnish. As a 
consequence Valspar Enamel is the standard finish 
for automobiles in India—in fact at the Calcutta 
Motor Show 96% of the automobiles shown were 
finished with Valspar Enamel. 


Everyone should become familiar with Valspar in 
its three forms: Valspar Varnish, the one waterproof 
and accident-proof varnish; Valspar Varnish-Stains, 
which stain and varnish with one stroke of the 
brush yet cost no more than Valspar Varnish; and 
Valspar Enamels, which afford an unsurpassable 
finish for automobiles, as well as for other kinds of 
woodwork and metal work. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Esablished 1832 


New York Chicago Boston 


Toronto 


London Amsterdam 


Paris 


W. P. Furrer & Co., Pacific Coast 
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The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 





This Coupon is worth. 20 to GO cents 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be 


ROM Bombay comes a quaint little 

volume (price two rupees) called ** Lays 
of Goa and Lyries of a Goan,” Goa being 
a Portuguese city on the Malabar Coast, 
and the Goan being a poet who writes in 
English—perhaps with some slight dif- 
fieulty. We select: 


MY VILLAGE 


Was here, like mountain thunder, coursing through 
These ghostly paths, that hie so privately 
Beneath the glossy crowds of bee-loved clover. 
They were here for murder, death-determined. 
But the shepherd trails his willing sheep 

To crop that clover; and the clicking hoe 

And sliding shovel talk as surely forth 

As crickets when a summer storm is past. 


These villages, close-nesting like the hives 
4 s 


| of bees, were crushed to blood and powder by 


By Josern FurtTapo 


A little hill with bulbuls gay 

From cashew-trees warbling all day; 
A gentle stream, a paddy field 

Twice a year all like a garden tilled; 
And little huts, in groves of palm, 
With peasant folk content and calm 
And once these things were all to me 
Alas, they ne'er again can be! 


.Over against this poem of Mr. Furtado’s | 
it is interesting to place a development of | 
the same theme as it appeals to an Ameri- 
ean. In Harper's, we find the admirable 
lines 


PORTALS OF THE DAWN 
By Ropert Haven SCHAUFFLER 


Earth yields to man no more delicious joy 
Than for a viyid moment to recapture 
The magic world he dwelt in as a boy; 
To know the tang of grapes again—the rapture 
Of forest brooks, the scent of whittled ash, 
The glamour of the pirate beacon’s glow, 
And spirit casements opening for a flash 
On sunrise heavens of the long ago 


Earth yields to man no more insidious pain 
Than when his dulling senses yearn to be 
Tasting the old sweet sting of love again, 
The old sharp kelpy fragrance of the sea; 
Only to find how far his feet have gone 
Forth from the dewy portals of the dawn. 


Despite its length, we reproduce a re- 
markable poem from The Liberator- 


THE BATTLE-FIELD 
By Max Eastman 


You never saw the Summer dance and sing 

And wreathe her steps with laughter, toss her 
larks, 

And strew her crimson poppies, and make rise 

Across the meadows in her train a cry 

Of happy colors—O you never knew 

How birds can make a business of their singing, 

How the goiden music can rain down 

From sunny heaven like a hail-storm all 

Day long—you never saw the naked life 

Of Summer, till you saw her in her wrath 

And gladness, young-eyed, golden-irised, loud 

And wild and lovely-drunken, running, prancing, | 

Clambering across these fields of death. | 


Old pits and craters where the solid earth 
Rocked up and smoked like water, are the beds 
Of blowing lilies; huge dull-yellowing piles 

Of steel, the dead-ends of the work of death, 
Are choirs for thrushes and gay trellises 

For rose and morning-glory; and you see 

The tissue petals trailing down the holes 

Men huddled in to die like driven rats. 


You see black crazy strings of barbed-wire fences 

Legging down thc hillside like old men 

Amuck, tripped up and clambered on and loved 

Down into earth by mountains of wild-grape 

And ivy. And you see old obscene tanks, 

Gigantic bugs without antennez, bugs 

Named Lottie, and named Liesel, cracked and 
blasted. 


Whole cities were sowed in this earth like seed. 





The wealth and eagerness of all mankind 


The speeding hoof of war. Their temples fallen 

And their homes a pit for gravel, they, 

The many neighbors, are a lonely few 

Lost pioneers. But they have pitched their tents 

And tacked their paper shanties in the desert, 

And the hens are clucking, and the beans 

Are blossoming with white and brick-red blossoms, 

And the vine, the purple clematis, 

Is royal at the door. On holidays 

They lay their tools down, and with sunny wine 

From the old ceilar-pits, and kindling mirth 

From depths incredibie, they eat their bread 

In laughter, they fling jokes at the old war, 

And pour soup in the bugle, and sing loud, 

And pound the drum, and call out all the girls, 

And march, and dance, and fill the darkened 
streets 

With love and music till the moon goes out. 


In all death's garden but one plot is dead, 
One cold-bleak acre swept-up for our tears, 
The turf, the pebbles, regular and still— 
The tired white little soldiers marking time! 
But they are feeble, and their watch is brief. 
To-day remembering a name, to-morrow 
They will mourn the death of memory; 
Another morrow they are gone; time’s wind 
Has blown the sweet-briar roses over them. 


Earth does not mind the madness of her children— 
She has room. From one gaunt womb she could 
Pour back those cities, and fill all these fields 
With men and women aching at their toil, 

And droll-faced children trudging with a pail 

To greet them. This raw miracle of life 

Is ruthless, reckless, sure. Plunge in your hands 
To fashion it; be ruthless, reckless, sure. 

Fear is the only danger. And the death 

Of dreams dreamed weakly is the only death 


| Of man—the prayers sighed outward from the 


earth, 


| The songs that feed the poet with his wish, 


Beatitudes tramped under armies, thoughts 

Too mother-tender or too childly wise 

To stand out in the weather of the world, 

And deeds untimely kind, and deed-like words 

Of Love's apostles. who would pilgrim down 

The black volcanic valley of all time 

With hymns and waving palms, their sweet white 
banners 


' Lost and perishing, like breath of brooks 


Like strings of thin mist when the mountains 
burn. 
In them man s spirit in its power dies. 


The rest is nature's life—and she will live, 


| And laugh on dancing to the doomless future, 


Slave to no thought softer than her own. 


In The Lyric, a magazine published by 
the Poets’ Club at Norfolk, Va., we find 
a beautiful expression of sentiment— 


THE UNWILLING GYPSY 
By JosePHINE JOHNSON 


The wide green earth is mine in which to wander; 
Each path that beckons I may follow free, 

Sea to grey sea. 

But O, that one walled garden, small and sheltered, 
Belonged to me! 


High on the mountain top I watch the sunset, 
Its splendid fires flare upward and burn low, 
Ah, once to know 

Down in the twilight lowlands dim and tender, 
My own hearth-glow! 


| 


returned. 


Night falls. A thousand stars look down upon me. 
But though from inland plain to ocean's foam 
My steps may roam, 

One clear fixed star forever is denied me. 

The light of home! 


In the London Graphic, a genial humor 
and a very genuine tenderness make up 
for the all too obvious imperfections of 
a sonnet called 


THE CIRCUS CLOWN 
By Joun Ferauson 


With whitened scalp and nose bedaubed with red, 
He bounds into the ring and cracks his wheeze: 
Bursting with wit, he mounts a high trapeze, 

Then falls into the net dispirited: 

He mimics pyramidal feats, and dread 
Contortions of some ‘‘ Modern Hercules,” 
While at his shins they throw a wooden cheese 

Or a soft turnip hits him on the head 


When tenting days are done, and nevermore 

He smells the sawdust, sees the laughing eyes 
I somehow think that on a daisied floor 

He'll turn a somersault in Paradise 

To give some angel-child a glad surprise. 
Who never saw a circus clown before. 


Poetry, a magazine of verse edited by 
Harriet Monroe in Chicago, brings us 
V. H. Friedlaender’s vivid memories of a 
London fog and the feelings accompany- 
ing it: 

‘BUS-RIDE IN A FOG 


By V. H. FriepLaENDER 


| Out from the house to the street— 


From the colored and sounding house 

To the thin grey shape of the street as it steals 
Before's one’s feet 

Like a mouse. 


A wavering lamp competes 


With the darkness; from vacancy spring 


Tall trees by the paveinent’s edge, till 1t wheels 


| To the high street's 


Beckoning 


The ‘bus . . Up a phantom stair, 


| And alone on a spectral seat; 





And the endless purr of the wheels as we go 
(To a bell somewhere) 
Down the street. 


And the street is a tale that is told; 
And a wraith in London town; 
Under ochre seas—oh, far below!— 
Is her glory, her gold 

Gone down! 


From shadows among the shades, 

In a city that once has been, 

Here a muted voice swims half into ken, 
There a white face fades 

Half seen. 


And still the drone of the "bus, 

Like a coma, a swoon, a drug: 
“Dead, dead—down, down—among all dead men; 
And your grave with us 

aay... 

! 

Out from the sulphurous soul, 

Out from the tortured heart 

Of the purgatorial city, where death 
Is the goal 

And the better part. 


The journey’s end?—to arrive? 

How queer, how almost pain 

To stretch stiff limbs and recover breath— 
To come alive 

Again! 
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THE NEW HUDSON SEDAN ‘2295 


Freight and Taz Extra 


The De Luxe Car of the Year 


No Hudson of any type or period so completely 
sums the body builders’ art. It blends richness and 
luxury with charming simplicity. And the promise 
of its beauty is borne out in unusual personal com- 


fort and serviceability. 


The Sedan is produced in 


the shops of one of America’s longest established 
body builders, where work is never hurried and where 
the workmen have always specialized on the finest 
closed cars. Their entire effort is devoted exclusively 
to building this one Hudson body. It seats seven. 


On the Famous Super-Six Chassis 


With the New Improved Motor 


All Hudsons are mounted on the same chassis. 
More than 120,000 Super-Sixes are in service. 
It has been developed and refined through seven 
years experience. 


Official tests mark it one of the truly great 
automobiles. 


The new and improved. Super-Six motor has a 
smoothness unknown to earlier models. Its 
reliability and endurance excels even those 
Hudsons that have registered more than 100,000 
miles of service. 


The other three Hudson models are familiarly 
known all over the world. 


The Coach gives closed car comforts at from 
$500 to $1,000 below any with which its car 
performance and reliability are comparable. 

All essential comforts are provided. It is built 
to stand the hardest service, including cross 
country work. Doors and windows stay snug 
fitting. Rumbling noises are absent. Seats are 
comfortable and cozily arranged. Ample space 
is provided in rear for luggage and tools. 


You will be proud to own a Coach. 





Freight from Detroit and Tax Extra on All Models 


Speedster - - $1525 7-Passenger Phaeton - - $1575 The Coach - - $1625 Sedan - - $2295 


(5162) 









































CAN A WOMAN RUN A 


HE CAN IF SHE HAS BRAINS, replies Carolyn Wells; 
but this tart eritie of human nature very largely negatives 
her position by adding: ‘‘Few women have brains.” She 

stipulates, also, that ‘‘No wife and mother should pursue a 

‘eareer’ or wage-earning interest outside of her home, unless her 


HOME AND A JOB, TOO? 


Mr. Hutchinson's novel, but other hundred thousands as well, 
are asking themselves, with a serious concern that is easy to 
imagine, whether it is true that they must give up either their 
careers or their home life 


In order to get the best first-hand information on the 


subjects, Tue Digesr addrest a_ letter 





“THESE ARE MY CAREER. 


that 





So writes Lillian Mollar Gilbreth, here shown with her husband and children 
however, that she enjoys a national reputation as an industrial psychologist 
“many women are making successes in business and as homemakers, too. 


women, in the current 
‘“*Who’s Who.” 


predominance 


married 
the 


replies 


to the 
edition of American 
Their indicate a 
of opinion opposed to Mr. Hutchinson. 
letter of 
(leaving out 
that ‘‘ Few 
women have brains’’), sums up the opinion 
The 


most prominent married women in America, 


Perhaps the short Carolyn 
Wells, 


ascerbent concluding remark 


quoted above her 


of four-fifths of those who answer. 


those who, by getting their names in 


‘“*‘Who’s Who,’ 
“done something” 


are credited with having 


besides being house- 
wives, believe that, if a woman has brains, 
she can keep her place in the home and 
swing a bit of a career, too. There are, of 


course, notable disagreements with this 
point of view, and they may be presented 
here, before taking up the more numerous 
replies of those who believe in both careers 
Mme. Alla Nazi- 


mova, who came to this country as a star 


and homes for women. 


It is noteworthy, 


end she telleves in Ibsen plays and remained to scintillate 


in the movies, is among the ‘‘antis.”’ She 





writes: 





aid is needed financially.’ Thus the simple question asked in 
the headline runs into several complications in Miss Wells's 
reply (or Mrs. Houghton’s, to call her by her married name), and 
this reply, it may be noted, is the shortest received from some 


two hundred and fifty prominent women 


Kither the work or the home has to suffer. 
woman’s ambition, the greater the problem. 

I know I have not given my husband half the happiness he 
deserves, nor would I have time to devote to my children (if I 
had had that blessing!) without neglecting my work. Here is 


The greater the 





who replied to Tue DiceEst’s question, as 
The 
replies, by and large, are almost as com- 
the Miss 


briefly stated in the headline above. 


plicated as is one given by 
Wells. 

Can a woman have a career in business, 
or the professions, and still be a good 
homemaker, with all the love and comforts 
of a family, including children? The ques- 
tion is brought into especial prominence 
just now by the best selling novel of the 
season, “This Freedom,” the 
English novelist, A. S. M. Hutehinson. In 
this novel the woman has her career, but 
her children all come to a bad end and her 
husband is continually complaining be- 
eause he has no “‘home life.”” The novel 
has been called, by several competent 
critics, a pure piece of propaganda, dis- 
torting facts in order to make its point. 


written by 


Mrs. Robert E. 





“SHE MUST CHOOSE BETWEEN BUSINESS AND HOME.” 


Peary, here shown with Admiral Peary and their two children, believes that a 
woman can not do justice to either her career or her family, if she tries to manage both. 








By other equally competent critics it has 
been called a pertinent criticism of woman's position in the 
world to-day. 

The question, it will be recognized, has a very real jmportance 
for several million American women. Not only the hundreds 
of thousands of them who, judging by sales reports, are reading 


hoping that there are lucky ones in this world who ean do justice 
to their work and their homes—lI ean’ t. 


Mrs. Robert E. Peary, who not only braved the perils of ex- 
ploration on several trips with her famous husband, but is known 
as the author of three books on phases of Arctic life, holds 
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Why Flexible (ntilever Shoes 
Make You Feel Younger 


The easy flexibility and unconscious grace that 
make youth so charming are not altogether a 
question of age. The older.woman may have 


them too. 


Cantilever Shoes induce the spontaneity of 
thought and action that comes from mental and 
bodily poise, from glowing health and 
from feet that are strong, supple and that 
do not easily fatigue—feet that have the 
spring of youth in them. This is why so 
many women. have said that they feel 
younger by wearing Cantilevers. 


Uncomfortable feet are a-drag on the 
spirits. The feeling of aliveness that tin- 
gles to your fingertips and makes you 
tackle the problems of life with enthu- 
siasm cannot be yours if your feet are 
uncomfortable. 


In comfortable Cantilevers you forget 

your feet. The snug/fitting, flexible arch gives 
the foot support and allows the muscles to exer- 
cise and strengthen so that they can hold the 
arched bones of the foot in place. The natural 
lines of Cantilevers give the whole foot a feeling 
of unrestrained freedom that will reflect itself in 
every move you make. You will soon understand 
why ordinary shoes with their rigid arches and 
unnatural lines cause many a woman to feel older 
than she should. 


Everywhere you go, you will find that well 
dressed’ women are wearing Cantilever Shoes. 
They like the modish rounded toe and the 
~medium or low walking heel that have 
always characterized these shoes, but above 
all they enjoy the feeling of youthful energy 
and increased endurance that these shoes 

have supplied. 


Men, too, are wearing Cantilevers, and the 
demand for the men’s last is constantly in- 
creasing. cae | pair is trade-marked to insure 
your getting the genuine Cantilever. They 
are sold by only one store in each town except 
in New York City. If you cannot find the 

Cantilever dealer who is near you in the list at the 
left, write the manufacturers, Morse and Burt Com+ 
pany, 2 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for his address 
and an interesting booklet on feet and shoes. 


antilever 
Shoe 








Endorsed by Women’ ‘ 
ty Moment Splieers. Women's Clubs, Pullic Health Auchorises, Physicians, Oxeopaths 
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at issue as follows: 


In answer to your letter of October 4th, I would say that, 
having been born way back in the nineteenth century, I adhere. 


to the old saying that it is impossible to serve 
two masters at once and do it well. 

In my opinion a woman should choose 
between a business career and one as a home- 
maker. I do not believe she can do justice 
to either if she tries to do both. 


Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, wife of the 
twenty-third President of the United States, 
also believes that a woman can not have a 
successful career ‘“‘as a business woman and 
bring up-her childrem properly and make a 
desirable and successful home at the same 
time.” Mrs. W. F. Stevens, known as a 
worker in patriotic, political and philan- 
thropic movements, has found that, even 
tho she has had ‘‘a very small experience 
in what one might call a career,’”’ she could 
not have had that had she not been “‘un- 
usually situated.” She writes: ‘‘Widowed 
very young and living -with prosperous 
parents gave me time I should not have had 
if I had been maintaining a home of my 
own.” It is impossible for a woman to be 
“‘a good, even a fair mother, and devote most 
of her time and strength to outside work,” 
believes Mary Stewart Sheldon, writer of 
children’s stories. Mrs. Emily Kipp Baker, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
known as a compiler of poetry and myths, 
limits her similar conclusion to the ‘“‘average 
woman.” Louise Dunham _ Goldsberry, 
author of religious stories, quotes the 
biblical line, ‘‘Ye can not serve two mas- 
ters.” She adds: ‘‘To voluntarily leave to 
hired hands the work, that is her own for 
doing is, I think, criminal.” Elizabeth Grin- 
nell, author and naturalist, pleads, at least 


McCrae Culter, writer of 


, that women give 
their best to their children, “‘until the birds are fledged.”” ‘‘How 
can a woman get anywhere on both roads?” she asks. 
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a very similar view. She expresses her opinion on the matter 


mothers necessarily 
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“IT IS NOT IMPOSSIBLE,” 


But it is “very, very difficult,’ es- 
pecially in the singing profession, 
writes Marguerita Sylva, the opera 
singer, in the course of a remarkable 
revelation of her own difficulties. 











in a career and as a 
Mary 


come to an unfortunate end. I’ve seen too 


many seemingly neglected boys and girls grow into dependable 
men and women—while others,-carefully guarded, fussed-over 
offspring of home-abiding housewives 
‘*something fierce.” 


have evolved into 
But I do not believe that any woman— 
unless she is abnermally selfish and self- 
centered, or too exceptionally placed to be at 
all typical—ecan satisfactorily drive a career 
and home-life tandem with entire success! 


“Mr. Hutchinson may have overdrawn 
for emphasis, but the point he wishes to set 
forth is sound beyond peradventure,” writes 
Mary Frances Blackburn, author of 
number of child’s stories, and Mrs. F. Carl 
Smith, miniature painter, writes that a 
woman should be a homemaker first, 
and should do nothing else unless she is 
foreed to. 

Emily C. Vanderpoel, painter and writer 
on art subjects, believes that women should 
choose between the two careers, one in the 
home and one outside. Mrs. Frederick 
Schoff, philanthropist, highly approves the 
purpose of the English author “‘in calling 
attention to what _results-when parents place 
business before their companionship and 
influence in bringing up their children.’”’ Mrs. 
Anton Otto Fischer, illustrator, states her 
belief that ‘‘it is not possible for a woman of 
high ideals to keep to her standard of mother- 
hood and at the same time establish herself 
in any absorbing outside profession 
business.” 

A similar answer is given by Mabell S. C 
Smith, author, and Isla May Mullins, author. 
eoncludes: ‘The calamities which are de- 
picted in ‘This Freedom’ may not always 
follow motherhood and career combinations, 
but for the safeguarding of our children and 
our homes keep the two apart. Let the 
mother ‘be there’ for her children.” The 


a 


or 


Metropolitan opera-singer, Anne Roselle, believes joint success 


homemaker impossible since ‘‘striving for the 


best in one’s profession means endless work and sacrifice.” Mary 


E. Mumford, a leading club- 





stories and songs, takes a 
similar view, and Lela Horn 
Richards, author, presents this 
view: 

Mr. Hutchinson’s point is well 
taken, but poorly illustrated. 
He goes too far, attributing 
faults and failures to the busi- 
ness woman, equally due to the 
age, and present social condi- 
tions. 

However, @ woman who 
spends eight hours of the day 
away from home and children 
ean not expect the results ob- 
tained by the mother whose 
first consideration is the wel- 
fare of her family. 

As to her right in the matter 
—‘‘ All things may be lawful— 
but all things are not expedi- 
ent.” 


Harriet Wells, wife of Rear 
Admiral Wells, and a magazine 
writer of prominence, con- 
tributes a border-line view. 
She writes: 


I don’t agree with Mr. 
Hutchinson’s decision that the 





“I CAN'T,” TESTIFIES NAZIMOVA. 


“Either the work or the home has to suffer,”’ in the opinion of this 
actress, who thus places herself in opposition to the majority verdict 


of prominent women consulted by THe Digest. 


woman of Philadelphia, writes: 
‘**Thave never knownaso-called 
business woman who would not 
gladly change her business for 
home love and children,” and 
she concludes that ‘‘ whenever 
a mother has to share her 
energies with outside main- 
tenance there is a distinct loss 
to the children.’’ “The 
‘career’ woman has no time 
for homemaking,” writes Kate 
Slaughter McKinney, poet and 
story-teller, and Mary Dixon 
Thacker, the writer, believes 
that ‘‘the more woman grows 
in intelligence and in mental 
vigor, the more she will realize 
that the business of her life lies 
in home and children.” It is 
the “regretful opinion’ of 
another writer, Augusta Huiell 
Seaman, that Hutchinson is 
right. The same opinion, ex- 
prest with or without regret 
that it must be so, is held by 








children of career-absorbed 


Edith O'Shaughnessy, author a 





Todays Magic Carpet 


An Entire Towmema 
by an ACME Truck 


Here is additional pees of extraordinary performance by 
the sturdy Acme Truck. The town of Jennings, Michigan, 
moved bodily over to Cadillac! Over a hundred houses, 
each weighing 25 to 40 tons, are being hauled over 
twelve miles of country road by a standard 5-ton Acme 
Truck and a giant-size trailer, conceived, designed and 
built by the Acme Motor Truck Company. 


Successfully to accomplish this mighty task of moving 


V/AcME\ 
: cS... 


“4 OF PROVED 


other countries 


On the Way to Cadillac 
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an entire town is a tribute to Acme engineering skill — 
additional proof of Acme ability to do the hardest tasks 
of trucking easily, economically and well. 


Remarkable has been the Acme’s record of super- 
service. In Acme proved units and proved construction 
are joined the specialized efforts of many great organi- 
zations — each a leader in its field. 


There are seven Acme sizes. And Acme prices have 
always been below the average of worm-drive trucks — 
due to our manufacturing advantages. 


Your truck problem can be no harder than the one 
outlined above. Let us help you solve it. 


Our new catalogue is ready. Write for a copy today. 


ACME MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
. 335 Mitchell St.- Cadillac, Michigan 
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The Mammoth Trailer Drawn by a 5-Ton Acme Truck 
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Old Hampshire 
Bond in twelve 
beautiful colors 


You probably know that Old 
Hampshire Bond is made in 
white and twelve different 
shades. 


But have you ever seriously 
considered the use of some of 
these tinted bonds in your own 
business? 


For Letterheads—Unless you 
have actually seen them, you 
can have no idea how tasteful 
and how businesslike these 
colors are, in harmonious com- 
binations with the proper ink. 
Gray, forinstance, 

is strong, simple, 

decidedly attrac- 

tive, and in the P) 

best of taste. We 

suggest gray let- 

terheads for the Gifferent 
officers and ex- 

ecutives of your firm. 


For Branch Office 
Stationery and departmental 
forms—Here the use of tinted 
papers is recognized as stand- 
ard practise. 


For Direct Mailings, broad- 
sides, etc.—Tinted Old Hamp- 
shire Bond is clean-looking, 
crisp, crackling and tough- 
fibred, and the 
different colors 
permit the most 
distinctive com- 
binations, suitable 
for series mailings. 


For Catalogs— 

Colored inserts on 
tinted Old Hampshire Bond 
will make price lists, terms, 
or special information literally 
jump out of a booklet. Why 
not try it on your next book? 


We have a booklet showing Old 
Hampshire Bond in colors, which we 
will gladly mail to anyone who will 
write for it on his business letterhead. 


Hla GampshireBoud 
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of some diplomatic and historical memoirs 
which have lately been much in the public 
eye, Ruth Carr McKee, of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Washington, 
Alice Hunt Bartlett, prominently interested 
in national defense movements,-and Mrs. 
Fremont Older, author. Mrs. Older quali- 
fies her opinion in the following manner: 


Mrs. Fremont Older thinks that only a 
woman of great physical and mental ambi- 
tion and energy is capable at the present 
time of successfully rearing a family while 
pursuing a life and career of herown. It can 
only be done by a woman whose strength 
permits her to live two lives. Cooperation 
either from the Government, or from other 
women facing the same problem,will be the 
only means of bringing about ‘‘ This Free- 
dom,” except at the expense of the family. 


Mrs. Edna Worthley Underwood, author 
of a new novel, ‘“‘The Penitent,” takes 
a similar view, as do M. Louise Thomas, 
educator and organizer, 
Durand, author, Myra Geraldine Gross, 
author, Etta Anthony Baker, author, and 
Mrs. Max Heindel, lecturer. 
Montgomery, President of the Woman's 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
sums her ideas up in this paragraph: 

Perhaps not all women should marry. 
I am quite sure that those who plan to shift 
the burden of responsibility for the eare of 
their children onto others should not marry. 
It is a harder thing to build a good child 
than to paint a picture or write a book or 
earve a statue. It requires the absolute 
devotion of self; but the task is worth while. 
A group of beautiful, good, and clever 
children is the best work that a woman can 
contribute to her own generation. 


“It takes almost a superhuman woman 
to execute two careers, homemaking and a 
profession, even under the best conditions,” 
concludes Gertrude Beeks Easley, on the 
basis of her observations during twenty 
years as the Director of the Industrial 
Welfare Department of the National Civic 
Federation, ‘‘and, certainly, the idea should 
not be encouraged for the average woman.” 

Susa Young Gates, until recently editor 
of the Relief Society Magazine, an official 
Mormon publication, answers the question 
by presenting the following brief account of 
her own experiences: 


I have been an editor off and on for 
thirty-three years, and have written a 
number of books and numberless articles 
for local magazines during the years that 
have passed since 1889. In fact, I have 
always written since I was fourteen years 
old for the local press. I have been the 
mother of thirteen children, only five of 
them surviving to-day. I lost my eight 
children all the way from nineteen years 
old down to birth, none of them, my 
husband: would testify, because of neglect 
on my part. But I must say, in looking 
back, that two of them who died with 
cerebral meningitis might have been over- 
nervous because of my mental labors pre- 
vious to their birth. I can not say, however, 
as to that. This one thing I will say: I 





Ruth Sawyer | 


Helen B. | 


think from my own life experience that 
writing and public work should never be 
the vocation of amother. It is well enough 
to be her avocation; but few women can 
bear children, especially a large family, and 
maintain bodily and mental poise while 
oing justice to the home and the children 
herein. I myself suffered a breakdown for 
three years just before I was fifty, and 
realized that it.was caused through over- 
strained nerves and worn-out body. |! 
would not again attempt to do so much 
publie work if I were to live my life over. 


WOMEN WHO ARE FOR HOME 
AND JOBS, TOO 
It is difficult to classify a good many of 
the replies which fall into a more or less in- 





“SHE SERVES BEST, 
WHO SERVES MOST” 


Anna D. Olesen, candidate for Senator from 
Minnesota, expresses the belief that “it is 
possible to be a mother of good children and 
sti!l give something to the world at large.” 














termediate category, like some of those 
quoted above. The writers, who have a 
feeling that the home must come first, feel, 
too, that some sort of outside work is neces- 
sary as an avocation so long as it does not 
interfere with the true vocation of home- 
making. Typical of this class is the follow- 
ing letter from Lillian Mollar Gilbreth, 
author of ‘‘The Psychology of Manage- 
ment,” and co-author, with her husband, 
of several widely noticed studies of indus- 
trial psychology. She writes: 

The home must come first—the home 
and the family must have first place, where 
a choice is to be made. 

The home is the great opportunity for 
woman. It is a workshop, school, restau- 
rant, dormitory, hospital and more, and 
there the real problems of life are solved. 

If a woman ean bring outside work and 
problems into the home for solution, can 
broaden her experience and outlook and 
increase her capabilities for usefulness in the 
home through outside contacts—then they 
are worth while. 

Industry offers to many women more 
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Just how much deeper and stronger 
the national affection for the Cadillac 
has recently become, is demonstrated 
by the fact that Type 61 is recording 
the most successful year in Cadillac 
history. 


A large proportion of Type 61 owners 
are men who have owned previous 
Cadillac types,and whose acquaintance 
with Cadillac, therefore, is of several 
years standing. 


Their regard for the Cadillac is not un- 
like that which they have for an old 
and trusted friend, whose character 
they admire and upon whose good 
faith they know that they can rely. 


In their years of association with the 
Cadillac, they have had ample oppor- 
tunity to test out its qualities under 
almost every conceivable condition. 
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Invariably they have found it the same 
likeable, even-tempered Cadillac, re- 
sponsive to their mood and dependably 
worthy of the confidencethey place in it. 


Consequently, Cadillac own¢rs have 
proved that once they have chosen 
friends they are slow indeed in chang- 
ing them, by coming back regularly 
for another and another Cadillac. 


Regularly, year by year, their circle 
is joined by other discerning men and 
women who are desirous of forming 
a similar pleasant and enduring rela- 
tionship with Cadillac. 


They are agreed that their attachment 
to Cadillac finds highest expression 
in Type 61, the same Cadillac they 
have always admired, but with the 
added charm and deeper powers which 
years have given it. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The World of adusteeend the G. T. M. 


Suppose you send for the G. T. M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man. You may act on one of these 
advertisements, or on the recommendation of a 
friend, or at the urgent necessity of some belting 
problem that is costing you money. 


His method is logical, you say to yourself. It 
stands to reason that belts specified precisely to 
their work will perform more economically and 
more efficiently, and last longer than belts bought 
just as so many feet of belting. Still the natural 
question arises whether the G. T. M. can be of 
assistance to you, in your particular industry. 


You will be surprised to find what a range of in- 
dustry the G. T. M.’s experience covers. It is 
safe to say there is not an industry using belts 
for transmission or conveying, into which the 
G. T. M. has not been called. This reproduction 
of a few of the recent G. T. M. advertisements 
suggests how diverse are the lines into which his 
analyses take him. 


There you see the evidence of G. T. M. thor- 
oughness in the performance of the Goodyear 
Belts he specified for quarries, planing mills, 
paper mills, sugar mills. Scores of other records, 
just as striking, either published earlier or still 


Plant Analysis Service — and the G. T. M. 





held unpublished in our files, testify to the 
G. T. M.’s accuracy in solving the belting prob- 
lems of scores of other industries. 


You will like the G. T. M. and his ways. He will 


come to you with an open mind on your belting 
problem. He may hold an engineering degree, as 
not a few of the G. T. M. corps do, or he may be 
a seasoned graduate of the school of experience. 
In either case, he does know belting. 


This friendly analyst co-operates with your 


Plant Superintendent, Factory Manager, or En- 
gineer. He is as careful to take into considera- 
tion your actual operating requirements and 
conditions, as he is to compute dimensions, 
power load, and the other factors that influence 
belt performance. 


You can depend upon the recommendations 


made by the G. T. M. You can rely on any 
Goodyear Mechanical Goods he specifies— Belts, 
Hose, Valves and Packing—to do their work 
better, last longer, and cost you less in the end. 
To get in touch with the G. T. M. nearest your 
plant, or for further information about the 
Goodyear Plant Analysis Plan, write to Good- 
year, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 





Goodyear Means Good Wear 





Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Inc. 
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interesting and profitable contacts than 
does ‘‘ Society.” 

Many women are making successes in 
business and as homemakers, too—but this 
means that the homemaking is the real 
“eareer,”’ the vital interest, for ‘‘ Where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.” 


a e 
A conditional answer is also given by 





FOR “BOTH CAREERS AND HOMES.” 
Anne Rogers Minor, President-General of 
the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, believes that the 
generalizations of ‘“This Freedom" are wrong. 











Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, the author. 
Her brief and pointed reply runs: 


I should say it depended entirely upon 
the woman’s husband. If he were willing 
to give his share of time and care to the 
family, and were a good man, it might be 
managed. 

I do not think either a husband or wife 
able to have a successful outside career 
unassisted. 


Here is part of a letter from Lucy Pat- 
terson, a politieal candidate, which pre- 
sents a picture quite at variance from 
that shown by Mr. Hutchinson in his 
“This Freedom”: 


Are generalizations ever worth anything? 

I am a candidate for Congress, and my two 
girls, fourteen and fifteen, are the best 
posted things you ever saw on the Consti- 
tution, North Carolina geography, history, 
resources, all political questions of the day, 
and are too thrilled for words over my 
victories, and heartbroken if a defeat comes 
my way. It is the best possible political 
training, as I talk over all questions with 
them, take them to the county conventions, 
have them relieve me as much as possible 
of all work they can do, and it is remarkable 
what effective work wide-awake youngsters 
ean do if they put.their heart into it. My 
husband is just as much interested as the 
n, has turned over his office and 


| and conditions. 
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“It Clamps 
Everywhere” 


stenographer to help in every way, and at 
night when both of us should be sleeping 
we are discussing plans and he is giving me 
the benefit of his wider knowledge of people 
It has been one of the 
most delightful experiences any of us have 
ever had. 


Anne Rogers Minor, President-General 
of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, believes that 
all the generalizations of ‘‘This Freedom”’ 
are wrong. She asserts: 


I believe that a woman can carry on her 
work—follow a “‘career”’—outside of her 
home to a certain extent and not neglect 
a growing family of children, but this de- 
pends entirely on what her work is, and 
whether she has some one in the home on 
whom she may safely depend to help care 
for the children. 

The main thing is that the biggest and 
most sacred work in life is being a good 
mother, having a large family of children 
and bringing them up to be good citizens 
and good men and women. If she can do 
anything else without neglecting this big- 
gest thing and leaving it to hirelings en- 
tirely, I see no reason why she should not 
do it. Very often a woman enriches the 
family life by bringing outside interests into 
it. It is very unfortunate when a woman 
goes to the other extreme and isolates her- 


self within the four walls of her house, with | 





nothing but the very narrow interests of the | 


material housekeeping to give out to her 
family. By doing this, she limits her 
spiritual vision and influence. 





“A MANUFACTURER 
AND A MOTHER.” 


Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse so classifies 

herself, and answers “emphatically yes" to 

the question, ‘““Can a Woman have a Career 
and be a successful Homemaker, too?"’ 











“T am a manufacturer and a mother,’ 
writes Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse, 
President of the Whitehouse Leather Prod- 
ucts Company, with attainments behind 
her as a suffrage worker, a publicity agent 
of the United States Government in 
Europe, and a social leader. She writes: 


I have not read ‘“‘This Freedom,’’ but I 
feel very strongly upon the general ques- 
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Pat. U. 8. A., Canada 
an. toreign Countries 


READ- 
Clamp it 
bed or 


or 


on 
chair; 
anywhere. 


WRITE- 


Clamp it or 
stand it on 
your desk or 
table. 


SEW- 


Clamp it 
on sewing 
machine or 
table. 


SHAVE- 


Clamp it on 
the mirroror 
any handy 
place. 


Adjusto-Jite 


Reg, U. S, Pat. Of. 

A DUUSTOLITE is the handy, econom- 

ical light for home, office, store, studio— 
everywhere good light is needed. HANGS— 
CLAMPS—STANDS. The name says it— 
it’s quickly adjustable. A turn of the reflector 
sends the light exactly where you want it. No 
glare—no eyestrain. And—economy. 

Solid brass; han dsome, durable and compact. Clamp 
is felt-lined—can't scratch. s-yr.-guarantee. Compkte 
with 8-ft.cord and screw socket with 2- piece standard plug. 

Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your dealer 
doesn’t carry it order direct. 

S. W. FARBER 

141-151 So. Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prices in U.S. A.and Canada, brass finish, $5; bronse or 
finish, 5 and Canadian 
Rockies andin Afarisime Pr an the por lamp odditional. 
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U-112 


Whether you need a distinctive 
pocket watch, a sturdy strap 
model for the outdoors, or a 
dainty, beautiful wristlet for 
dress, you will find it among the 
products of the Gruen Guild. 
And it will be a watch to meet 
your most exacting demands as 
an ornament and timekeeper. 
No. U /11]—Solid green gold Preci 
sion movement, $80; 18 kt. solid 
white gold, Precision movement, $85 
No. U-112—Solid green gold, $75; 
18 kt. solid white gold, $85. 


At the Leading SFewelers 


WATCHES 


Including the original and genuine 
“VERITHIN™ 


Time Hill, Cincinnati 


Canadian Branch: Toronto 
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| tion you put—May a woman have a 
| eareer and be a homemaker, too? 


My 
answer is yes—emphatically yes. 

No rules can be laid down as to how she 
is to do it. The problem is not yet old 
enough to have developed accepted con- 
ventions, which can guide and aid. the 
woman who decides upon a full life em- 
Each 





© Victor Georg. 
“A WOMAN CAN DO BOTH.” 


“‘Altho I have been one of the hardest work- 
ing women in the musical profession,”’ testi- 
fies Mme. Johanna Gadski, the grand opera 
singer, ‘‘still I have had one of the happiest 
homes any one would want to have.” 





maker and a mother finds herself, still 
comparatively young, with a long life ahead 
of her, with no oceupation and no interest. 
What can she do? It is often too late for 
her to develop a useful interest or a useful 
life and she remains a lonely’ and unhappy 
woman. 

But the woman who has achieved a 
career can share many interests with her 
boys and girls to the end of her life. 


Maud Murray Miller, writer and lecturer 
on social- subjects, at present on the edi- 
torial Staff of the Columbus Dispatch, 


| presents an equally pertinent argument, 


backed up by her personal experience. To 
quote from her letter: 


From my own personal experience I can 
say that a woman can have both a career 
and children of whom she may be proud. 
The right kind of a woman can be both a 
homemaker and. a_ successful- business 
woman. 

My husband died when I was in my 
early twenties, leaving me our two young 
sons, one four and the other six years of 
age. Through some unfortunate business 
connection, my entire fortune was lost. I 
was born and reared in Alabama, under 
conditions which made it unnecessary for 
me to learn how to do anything in a business 
way. But when it became necessary for 
me to enter the business world, I did so, 


| knowing that I must make good for the 
| sake of those two little children. 


I had done considerable magazine work 
beeause I liked it, but decided that I must 
have a position which would give me a 











| families to 
| Should it be done? is another question, and 
| to that question, too, I would answer also, 








| woman who now chooses such a life is a 
pioneer who must assume the additional 
| burden of finding her own way. 


Her way 
will be guided by her financial position, her 
training, the career upon which she decides 
and above all, by her own ability. 

But we have examples enough in the 
world of to-day of women who have made 
successful careers and who have happy 
show that it can be done. 


yes, emphatically, yes. 

It seems to me that the woman who 
brings into her home and to her children 
a rounded experience and knowledge of the 
world and interest in impersonal questions 


Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 22nd and Feb. yd. 1923; 120 days $1000 up; 
65 days $600 up. rite for programs. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 401 Times Building, New York 


is an infinitely wiser and more satisfactory 
guide and companion to them in their 
childhood, their youth and their maturity, © Varity Far Stadio. 


“IT IS ENTIRELY POSSIBLE.” 








Come to Jacksonville, Florida 


) No snow, 
air, glorious sun- 
ight. 


for your winter holiday. 
no ice. 
shine, mellow 
Outdoor Sports All Winter Long 
Golf, tennis, motoring, hunt- 
ing, fishing, sailing—and the 
attractions of a cosmopolitan 
city. Write for booklet. 
City Advertising Department 
_Beoe II-H, City Hall, Jeckseaville 





than the mother who has spent her life 
dealing only with the mechanics of home- 
making. 

Not all women, naturally, as not all 
men, are fitted for a career. Many 
women find their complete fulfilment in the 
physical care of their little ones—and, let 
us add, in their mental development to the 
ages when they leave their homes. But 
these women often present one of the 


| saddest problems of modern life. Families 


no longer live in groups. When children 
grow up and marry, they leave the parental 
home. The mother’s excessive interest— 
or even affection—is more often than not 
resented. She finds she can no longer live 
upon her affection for her children. The 


| woman who has been exclusively a home- 


A woman may have “both a successful ca- 

reer and a successful family life " believes 

Mary Roberts Rinehart, the novelist. Only 
“effort and intelligence are needed.” 














weekly salary. So I secured my chance 
on a splendid daily paper. I remained there 
five years, leaving it then to take a position 
on the Columbus Dispatch, and for twelve 
years I have been on the editorial staff 
of that paper. 

I found that newspaper work did not pay 
enough to keep my children properly 
drest and give them an‘ education. 
wondering how I would manage it, I was 
offered the position as advertising manager 





Among the other refinements 
and improvements in this fine 
car are: Covered metal 
sunshade, rear vision mirror, 
windshield wiper, spacious 
rear deck luggage compart- 
ment, parcel compartment in 
, silk window shades, 
transmission lock, new type 
door locks, rotary door 
handles, cow! ventilator. 


$1895—f. 0. b. Buick Factories 
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The Car That Has Swept the Country 


The 1923 Four Passenger Coupe—*1895 


This new model of the four-passenger 
coupe has more than maintained the 
new ideal of an intimate closed car 
which Buick so fully established in its 
first model of this type. 


The interior of the roomy Fisher built 
body is upholstered and finished in a 
rich plush with distinctive silvered 
fittings. The wide seat is set at a new 
and more restful angle, as is the driv- 
er’s, and a comfortable fourth seat 
folds away under the cowl. 


Attractive combination dials on a new 
instrument board include gasoline 
gauge, clock, speedometer, ammeter, 
oil pressure gauge, lighting and igni- 
tion switches. The gear shift lever has 
been lengthened to meet the driver’s 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 


hand and the position of the steering 
column has been altered to further 
driving ease. 


Marked refinements have been made 
also in the long-wheel base chassis and 
in the famous Buick valve-in-head 
engine. A new suspension of the rear 
cantilever springs absorbs road shocks 
and eliminates need of snubbers. A 
higher cylinder block, longer connect- 
ing rods and pistons are among 
improvements that further the quiet, 
flexible and enduring performance so 
inherent in all Buicks. 


In completeness, beauty and per- 
formance the most discriminating 
can find no superior excellence to 
that of this new model of a tradi- 
tionally luxurious car. 
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The S. S. “Pan America” 
carried the representatives of 
the United States Govern- 
ment to the Brazilian Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Rio de 
Janeiro in only 11 days. This 
record time is maintained on 
every trip by the swift U. S. 
Government ships, operated 
by the Munson Steamship 
Lines to South America. 
Besides being the fastest, they 
are the most modern and lux- 
urious vessels that sail to 
South America. Now new 
low rates are offered you 
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If you are planning an ocean trip, 
send the information blank below. 
Your Government has prepared -a 
new booklet telling about your ships. 
Send for it today. It contains a host of 
exquisite views of the ships. Every 
American will be proud of them as 
he turns the pages. It will be sent 
avithout any obligation. 
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To U. S. Shipping Board 
joa Desk Washi D.C. 
M. 2418 

Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts. 1 am considering 
2 trip to South America (J, Europe [), Orient LU. 
I would travel 1st class 1), 24 C1), 3d OC. 

If 1 go date will be about___ a 
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Tewn_ 














For information regarding reservations address 
Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York City 
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of a big department store. I gladly ac- 
cepted it, and did that work in connection 
with my newspaper work. Later when I 
eame to The Dispatch, I was appointed to a 
State position by Governor Harmon. Under 
the administration of Governor Cox I was 
three times appointed a member of the 
Ohio Board of Censors. I was also retained 
in that position by Governor Willis, so I 














“YES,” SAYS MAUD 
BALLINGTON BOOTH 
“I have been in public life since | was seven- 
teen,"’ she testifies, “but I believe it has 
made me a better mother, wife and home- 
maker than would the narrower life that 
limits to household duties only.” 























have served as a State official of Ohio ten 
years. 

Through these opportunities I was en- 
abled to educate my two sons. Both are 
graduates of colleges, and one has also taken 
his A. M. at Harvard. He went to France 
during the war as interpreter of Prench 
and German for the Rainbow Division, and 
into Germany with the Army of Occupa- 
tion. At the close of the war, the President 
appointed him as Secretary to an Embassy, 
and he is still serving in the Diplomatic 
corps. My other son is traveling represen- 
tative of a large corporation, and successful 
in business. 

I only give these personal facts because 
I hope they may encourage other women to 
marry, bear children, and still have a 
eareer if they so desire. It can be done. 
But I know that altho I have “gone to 
the top” in my career, I am convinced that 
my greatest career has been to produce two 
sons, and make splendid American citizens 
of them. 


Helen H. Gardener, the first woman to 
hold the position of United States Civil 
Service Commissioner, reports as follows: 


Among the 600,000 Government em- 
ployees (more or less) under our super- 
vision, a large number are women, and a 
very considerable number of these are 
women with families to support, bring up 
and train. Some of them.are widows, some 
have ill or crippled husbands as well as 





children dependent upon them, some ar 
the age-old ‘“‘little mothers” or ‘‘old maid 
sisters or aunts’? who, without having 
known the supreme happiness of husband 
and child of their own, have, nevertheless, 
borne the burden and carried the load of 
the mother of a family, while at the same 
time helping to earn the money to educate 
and elothe that family. 

I have not read the book ‘This Free 
dom” to which you refer, but if it asserts or 
argues that this can not be done by any 
woman, it is, to my personal knowledge, 
absolutely false. 

That it is a difficult task, that it requires 
first of all good health and, second, great 
consecration, devotion, determination— 
possibly beyond the common lot—is also 
true. Itis asking and expecting one person 
to earry the load of two—to be father and 
mother both, bread-winner arid caretaker. 


| That would not be easy for the strongest, 


| most devoted man. 


It saps the vitality 


| and destroys the bloom of most of the 


women who try either because of necessity 
or of ambition to do it. But it can be 
done. It has been done. It is being done in 
hundreds of cases to-day, both in and out of 
the Government Service. 


Johanna Gadski, the opera-singer, citing 
her own experience, testifies: 


Altho I have been one of the hardest 


| working women in tke musical profession. 


still I have had one of the happiest homes 
and family life any one would want to have. 

I have been on the stage since my six- 
teenth year, married at nineteen and had 
a daughter at the age of twenty. But altho 
I did have to travel and devote my life te 


| my art, at the same time I did not negleet 


my home duties, and never left my child 


| out of my personal care. 


Therefore, I believe it is possible thata 





© Harris & Ewing. 

“IT IS A DIFFICULT TASK.” 
Nevertheless, asserts Helen H. Gardener, 
the first woman to hold the position of 
United States Civil Service Commissione?, 
the simultaneous conduct of a home and\, 

a job is not impossible. 














woman can do both—have a career ands 
happy family life; in fact, I believe that the 
one benefits from the other. However, 
a woman has chosen a career which keeps 
her out of her home most of the day and all 
evening or night, then her family life must 
naturally suffer in consequence. 

In this ease the girl should choose be 
tween the two, and I would advise the 
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Genasco Latite Shingles 
Weather all Weather! 


—hurricane winds can’t blow them off. 

—driving, slashing rain can’t get through. 
—scorching, blistering heat can’t faze them. 

—they lay tight and stay tight in all kinds of weather. 


Insist on Genasco. Write us for illustrated booklets. 


New Yok THE BARBER ASPHALT &lev4._ 


San Francisco 


Front View Rear View 


Nasco 


Asphaltic Roofing, Flooring, Paints and Allied Protective Products 
















Thie panel shows the 
linka twice enlarged. 
Notice the refinement 
of Simmons Chains. 











Watch Chain 
Refinement 


N the wide variety of | 
the Simmons line you 

are sure to find watch 
chains to meet every dress 
requirement. An exclu- 
sive process of manufacture 
whereby polished gold, 
PLATINUMGOLD or 
green gold is drawn over 
a less expensive base, makes 
Simmons Chains durable, 
beautiful and moderate in 
cost. At your jeweler’s. 


Prices from $4 to $15 


R. F. SIMMONS CO. 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


R. F. Simmons Co. of Canada, Ltd 
Toronto Ontario 
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Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


For the Golfer’s 


Christmas 
Thenew Craig Golf- 


meter is the ideal 
gift. Brings the golf 
course into the 
home. Requires a 
space only |! x 14 
feet, either indoors 
or out. Shows’ ac- 
curately distance 
and direction of 
every shot. Provides 
exercise and prac- — ee 
tice that will improve his game. Price 


$27.50. Shipped C. O. D. express prepaid. 
A Gift for Golfers that Lass. 


Craig Golfmeter Company, Inc. 
302 Van Alst Avenue 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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happy home unless she has an exceptional 
talent and all advantages that go with it, 
for there is no happiness in mediocrity. 
Madge Kennedy, the actress, testifies 
that ‘‘many artists have been able to make 
wonderfully happy homes for their children 
and husbands, as well as enjoying splendid 
careers and expression in their own particu- 








FOR MOTHERS WITH 
OUTSIDE WORK. 


“In a wide experience covering over thirty 


years,”’ testifies Ellen Spencer Mussey, 
Honorary Dean of the Washington College of 
Law, “I have seen more neglect by the 
mother in the so-called leisure class than by 
the industrial mother or the professional one.” 











’ 


lar way.”’ Lucia Fairchilds Fuller, painter 
and writer on art subjects, thinks that ‘‘ there 
is no reason to assume that the children of 
a professional woman are less likely to be 
well brought up than those of her purely 
domestic sister, as ‘This Freedom’ would 
lead the reader to believe.”’ She goes on: 


In fact I think the chances run a bit the 
other way. 

Just because the professional woman’s 
time is much occupied and she can not be 
constantly with her children, she will—if 
she have any fitness to be a mother at all— 
think out the matter of their upbringing 
only the more carefully; see to it that slie has 
some regular time with them; and that she 
remains, through every art at her disposal, 
their best comrade and their dearest friend. 

She must choose well those that help her, 
and just as the trained cook she employs 
will probably make them better meals than 
she could, so will the young and loving- 
hearted college graduate teach them better, 
and romp and play with them as well. 

The time she can have with her children 
is the great joy and holiday time of the 
professional woman’s day; and for this 
reason she curbs the natural mother’s 
fussiness; she checks the quick cross word 
so often heard on the lips of the outworn, 
over-tired mother who is the companion of 
her lively young throughout all the hours 
of the day. Also she is more apt to notice 
the swift growing changes in her child in 
time to spare that child certain excessive 





| mortifieations before his contemporaries, 
| She would be more than human if she were 


quick enough to see each change guite in 
time, of course. Every mother must re- 
sign herself to giving her child-an occasional 
bad quarter of an hour! But at least it is 
left to the truly domestic type to ask her 
grown-up children if they are sure their 
hands are clean—or so, at least, my obser- 
vation of the world has led me to believe. 


Strong testimony to the same general 
effect is given by Anice Terhune, composer. 
She writes: 

During my twenty-one years of married 
life, I have found it quite possible, as well 
as profitable, to follow my career as com- 
poser and writer simultaneously with that 
of wife, mother and homemaker. 

I think the job that takes a woman out 
of her home carries a risk with it, but I am 
lucky enough to be able to sit at my 
library desk and move both levers at onee. 

I ean see no reason in the world why any 
woman of ordinary intelligence can not do 
the same. I am vitally interested both in 
my home and in my work, and feel that each 
helps the other. 

A wife belongs in her home just as much 
as the President of the United States be- 
longs in the United States. Things are 
liable to happen when they go away! Yet 
there is no law to prevent either of them 
to keep as busy as they like, so long as they 
stick to their posts—is there? 


‘In a wide experience covering over 
thirty years,” testifies Ellen Spencer Mus- 
sey, Honorary Dean of the Washington 








AGAINST THE SINGLE- 
TRACK MOTHER. 
“Empty, silly, unsocial class literature,’ 
declares Mrs. James Lee Laidlaw, social 
worker, “‘is this fool protest against the 
work of normal, ambitious women.” 














College of Law, ‘“‘I have seen more neglect 
by the mother in the so-called leisure class 
than by the industrial mother or the pr 
fessional one.” Maud Ballington Booth, 
with her husband, Ballington Booth, head 
of the Volunteers of America, also draws 
upon her own experience to disprove Mr. 
Hutchinson’s thesis. She writes: 


I have not yet read the work of which 
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N A DULL April morn- 
ing, in 1913, George D. 
Hoffman arrived jin Chi- 
cago with a valve in his 
pocket and very little else. 
His destination led him down 
through the busy, teeming 
streets of the old West Side. 
Entering a huge brick build- 
ing, Hoffman asked for Mr. 
Nickel, Vice-President and 
purchasing agent. It was 
characteristic that Hoffman 
should seek the biggest man in 
the biggest business of its kind 
in the country; a distribut- 
ing concern which sold heat- 
ing equipment wherever heat 
is needed; an organization 
whose branch offices dot the 
cities of the world. 

After a short wait, Hoff- 
man was ushered into an 
office where Nickel sat be- 
hind a big desk, frowning 
over his papers. Finally, the 
Vice-President glanced up and smiled, as he 
recognized the short, sturdy, earnest man 
who stood quietly before him. He stretched 
out his hand. ‘‘’Lo there, Hoffman! Glad 
to see you. What’s on your mind?” 

Hoffman slowly drew the valve from 
his pocket and placed it on the desk. 
“‘Here’s a new radiator air valve for steam 
heating systems. It’s my own valve. I 
want you to buy it.” 

““Hum!”’, said Nickel thoughtfully. “If 
you made it, it ought to be good. But—”’ 
he shrugged his shoulders, ‘you know 
how we're’ fixed—practically tied up to 
The Universal Radiator Company. All 
our branch houses are stocked with their 
valves. It’s a good valve, too. In faet—’’ 
with a grin, “if I’m not mistaken you per- 
sonally sold ‘em to us in the first place. 
I don’t see just why we should buy your 

valve, Hoffman—do you?” 


A Prophecy 


: \ R. NICKEL,” said Hoffman very 

i quietly, “you can’t afford not to 
buy my valve,”’ and pausing as though to 
measure every word, “You can’t afford 
not to buy it because within the next few 
years this valve is going to save thousands 
of tons of coal for people with steam heating 
systems. It’s going to give them a degree 
of heat-comfort they’ve never had before. 
It will function as no other v alve will. Itis 
absolutely in a class by itself.”’ 

“That's tall talk, Hoffman!” objected 
Nickel. ‘‘Can you’ prove what you've 
said about this valve?’ 

“Yes!” replied Hoffman. 

Nickel rose, picked up the valve, and 
said shortly, ‘“‘Suppose you come upstairs 
with me 

They climbed two flights of stairs and 
entered a room filled with pipes, and 
gauges and the sound of steam. The 
temperature was tropical. A tall man in 
shirt sleeves rose and approached them. 

Mr. Hoffman, this is Ed Wilson our 
chief engineer,” said Nickel. The two 
men shook hands. 

“Mr. Hoffman,” explained Nickel, ‘has 
a radiator vent valve that he says is a 
world-beater. And he claims he can prove 
it. I want you, Ed, to test his valve, in 
every way possible and give me a report.” 


The Proof 


S NICKEL started for the door he 
called over his shoulder, ‘‘How’s 
that, Hoffman, all right?” But Hoffman 
didn't even hear him. 


Already he had 
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The Watchman of the Coal Pile 


A fascinating chapter of business history that has a 
vital bearing on the coal shortage and your pocket-book 





—and three nights, Hoffman and Wilson tested and retested 


his coat off, and turning to Wilson, said 
briskly, “‘First thing I want, Mr. Wilson, 
is to have a radiator set up here; arranged 
so we can reproduce exactly the condi- 
tions which exist on a radiator in actual 
operation. Then I want to send out and 
get every single make of valve you can 
find.’ 

Late that afternoon, the experimental 
radiator was in operation and Wilson's 
men had returned with every known radi- 
ator air valve. 

Three solid days and a good part of 
three nights, Hoffman and Wilson tested 
and retested and recorded. Steam and 
water and air were shot into that radiator. 

Some of the valves failed to prevent the 

scape of steam and the radiator hissed in 
that disagreeable way you’ve often heard. 
Other valves sputtered and dripped and 
leaked water. Others failed to vent all 
the air from the radiator (a costly failure 
that piles up the coal bills). And most 
of the time the radiator pounded and 
banged and rattled like an untamed flivver. 
But there was one valve which consistently 
and unfailingly performed every operation 
perfectly. One valve that was in a class 
by itself. And that valve was the one 
Hoffman had carried in his pocket all the 
way to Chicago. 


The First Letter of Success 


S A RESULT of these tests Wilson’s 
report to Nickel said, “Everything 
Hoffman claims for his valve is true— 
and a little bit more.’’ And as a result 
of this report Nickel gave Hoffman an 
order which staggered him and a letter 
to all his branch offices, briefly telling of 
the tests and instructing them to see 
Hoffman. 

“Ts that fair enough?” 
Hoffman was leaving. 

**Just one more thing,” Hoffman replied. 
“May I use your letter to your branch 
m4 to get other, business?’ 

“Go as far as you like!”” said Nickel 
cheerfully. ‘And good luck!’ 

It was that letter that a Hoffman. 
Armed with the approval of one of the 
biggest men in the ot tem Hoffman liter- 
ally swept the country. 

Within a year of the Chicago visit, 
he was flooded with letters from home 
owners, engineers and dealers all over the 
eountry. Letters which read—*‘ Your 
valves: cut a third from my coal bill.” 
“Radiators are now 100% hot and abso- 
lutely silent.’”’ ‘‘More than paid for the 
valves the first winter through the coal 


he asked as 


they saved."’ And then one 
day came a letter which said, 
“We call your valve The 
Watchman of the Coal Pile.” 
And the name was so appro- 
priate it stuck. Today the 
Vatchman of the Coal Pile 
is known from coast to coast. 


They’ re Still the Same 


INE years have passed 
since the Chicago trip. 
In those years Hoffman has 
worked constantly to make a 
tiny improvement on the 
valve here, or a little refine- 
ment there. As each new 
make of vatve appears on the 
market it is thoroughly tested 
by the Hoffman Laboratories, 
just as Wilson and Hoffman 
tested them in Chieago. And 
it is just as true today asit was 
nine years ago that the Hoff- 
man Valveisinaclass by itself. 
It is an interesting indication of char- 
acter, in these days of slipshod manufac- 
ture, that in spite of its superiority, every 
single Hoffman Valve made is put through 
the most rigid tests before Covinw the 
factory. No wonder they are guaranteed 
in writing to give five full years of satis- 
faction. 


How it Affects You 


ND now you may well ‘ask, “‘What has 
all this to do with the coal shortage 
and more especially with my pocket-book?”’ 
The answer is simply this. On a steam 
heating system, engineers agree that the 
air valves on the radiators come pretty 
close to controlling the situation. They 
ean range in efficiency from a point where 
they make the system criminally wasteful 
of fuel to the high point of Hoffman per- 
fection where they make a marked saving 
in your fuel bills. 

n a year when the price of coal is pro- 
hibitive it will pay you greatly to have your 
Heating Contractor replace (In a very short 
time) your present radiator valves with 
No. 1 Hoffman Valves, Watchmen of the 
Coal Pile. They'll greatly reduce your 
coal bills. And, aside from economy, it 
will be a convenience to use less coal this 
year, when it is so difficult to get; especially 
when you get ‘“‘more heat from less coal.’ 

Hoffman Valves besides making your 
radiators 100% efficient—eliminate dis- 
agreeable hissing, sputtering and banging 
caused by faulty air valves. 

Hoffman Valves will more than pay for 
themselves this winter. And remember 
they’re guaranteed in writing for five full 
years of satisfactory service. 

During the coal shortage, let the No. 1 
Hoffman Valve, Watchman of the Coal 
Pile, be your Fuel Administrator! 








Check this coupon and mail to the 

Hoffman Specialty Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

oO Enclosed is $2.15 for one No. 1 Hoffman Valve 
If not satisfied I can return the valve and 
receive my money back without question. 


ahi Please send me the booklet, ‘‘ More Heat from 

Coal,”’ which explains why Hoffman 

Valves increase heat comfort and lower coal 
ills. 
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(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Specially Chartered 
Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visitir 


EGYPT 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Tunis, Holy Land, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Sicily, 
Riviera, Portugal, Monte Carlo 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with 
spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, 
commodious state-rooms with running water and 
large wardrobes; rooms and suites with pri- 
vate baths. Famous Cunard cui- 

and service. (Only one sitting 
for meals.) 
Free optional return passage at 
later date by any Cunard steamer 
from France or Eng 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and 
full information on request. = 
Early reservation advisable. 

Also De Luxe Tours to Europe, South 
America, Japan, China and ifornia 
FRANK TOURIST Co. 
(Established 1875) 


489 Fifth Ave., New York 
21% South 15th St., Philadelphia 




















-FLORIDA- 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker, who, 
whether wishing land or an orange grove, » de. 
sires the best. Write for book of actual photo- 
graphs and learn how you can own your own 
grove on easy payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 

103 Trade Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 




















The 
“*Copley’ 


dealers 


in the United States sell Ralston 
because everywhere they are 
known for their quality, style and 
ship, at a reasonable price. 
We believe ye five you the 
value for your money of any 
shoe made in this country today. 
Send for catalog. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
971 Main Street Brockton, Mass. 


Ralstons are made in two 
Price range: $7 to $10. 
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you speak, but I am most strongly of the 
opinion that a woman can be a good and 
successful mother and yet follow her pro- 
fession or career. I have been in public life 
since I was seventeen, but I believe it has 
made me a better mother, wife and home- 
maker than would the narrower life that 
limits to household duties only. Then I 
believe all the outery against wives and 
mothers in business and public life and the 
fear of hurting woman’s home side is 
utterly foolish when women have without 
protest been permitted to give themselves 
up to a social life that takes them quite as 
much from home and children and harms 
and spoils them. Think of the women who 
play bridge and go out to social affairs 
every afternoon, who have dances and 
theater parties until the small hours of the 
morning and have to stay in bed until noon 
every day. How much do they do in their 
homes or for their children? The business 


| or public woman learns how to regulate her 





life well. She keeps good hours, she uses 
her time well. The busy people are the 
ones who can find time for everything that 
must be done. For a woman to be successful 
in home and career her husband musi 
cooperate. Sometimes he must take her 
place. For instance, I never left my children 
on long trips unless their father was at 
home nights, and when he had to travel I 
stayed home. I do not believe in leaving 
ehildren to servants’ care—nor do I be- 
lieve in women who put the calls of a 
eareer before the sacred joys of wifehood 
and motherhood. If a woman feels she 
can not undertake both, then by all means 
give up the career, unless she is willing to 
live single and feels a sacred call to some 
great service for others. 


the opera singer, 
that a woman can 
It is 


Amelita Galli-Curci, 
believes ‘“‘ positively” 


have both a career and a family. 


| true, she admits: 


The children might be to a certain extent 


| deprived of the personal supervision and 


companionship of the mother; but on the 
other hand, if the career is worth while, she 


| would be enabled to surround them with 





an environment and educational advan- 


| tages that could not but enhance their 


chance of success in life. To my mind, it is 
purely a question of individual tempera- 
ment—the woman who will neglect her 
children will do so regardless of whether she 
has a career or not; in fact, many children 
are neglected for something much less 
worthy than a career. 


Olga Petrova, actress and playwright, 
calls the first part of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
novel as a witness against the thesis pro- 
pounded in the second part. She writes: 


I have spent so great a part of my life in 
fighting for equal opportunities, legally and 
economically, first on my own account and 
secondly on behalf of other women, that 
your communication can not fail to interest 
me. 

The play in which I am at this time ap- 
pearing and of which I am the author 
“The White Peacock’’ propounds the fem- 
inistie theory from an entirely opposite 
angle from that held by Mr. Hutchinson in 
“This Freedom.” 

In commenting on the novel I would say 
that his first picture of the result of hitherto 








accepted standards of what is convenable 
for women is as black as his second picture 
of what he contends is disastrous. 
Marguerita Sylva, the opera-singer, 
writes that the question is such a vital one, 
and her wish to help the “‘young artist”’ is 
so sincere, that she encloses two answers. 
In the shorter one she states merely that 
“it is not impossible to have both a home 
and a career, and do justice to both, but it 
is difficult, difficult.” Her 
statement is much longer, she 
that, if it is used, ‘‘ Please don’t change one 
word of it, as I make a very serious state- 
same if it is made 


very second 


and asks 


ment. I can only back 
exactly as I express it.’’ 


is presented in full, 


This stateme nt, 
accordingly, both for 
the light that it sheds on the question of 
women’s work in general, and for the par- 


ticular insight it gives into the life of a 








CAN IF SHE BRAINS 


But the fact is, hedges Carolyn Wells, ‘few 

women have brains—and even if they 

have,”’ she adds, “no woman should work 
outside the home who doesn't have to.” 


HAS 


“SHE 














woman who follows the career of a singer 
and at the same time wishes a true home. 


Mme. Sylva writes: 

It is a very hard question to answer—for 
no matter how carefully it is answered, it 
may bring misunderstanding. If a girl tries 
to start in the profession a married woman 
—nine times out of ten—the married life is 
smashed up because of a thousand things: 
If she has a real man for a husband—a man 
who works himself and whose work keeps 
him in one place—it means, as in my case, 
many separations. Such separations with 
young women, who have not, as I have, 
experience of life, and don’t know yel, 
the absolute emptiness of attention, success, 
promises of the influential adorer, ete., 
ete., ete.—these poor girls are weaned 
away from the serious sturdy business man 
whom she has taken for better or for worse. 
Does she marry a man free, that is able to 
travel with her, and just bask in her success 
(we eall that in the profession ‘excess 
baggage’’) (of course there are exceptions 
but very few) everybody hates him, he 
hates himself—and she finishes by hating 
him—for an idle man of any kind is a curse 
on the world. 

Now! all this, as you see, does not include 
the home question—the children!! But! 
if I answer your question thisavay, you can 
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who can help 


Starting NOW | erin 


The Burroughs man has 
the experience and tradi- 
tions of 38 years back of 
him. 

He has no motive to sell 
you some particular kind of 
machine but only to sell the 
one that fits your business. 
He belongs to a nation-wide 
organization, trained in this 
standard Burroughs prac- 
tice of fitting figuring 
equipment to individual 
needs. 


You can be sure he will 
look at your problem from 
your view-point—to help 
you find the best way, the 
shortest way, the least ex- 
pensive way, to get a really 
adequate, trustworthy, ac- 
curate record of transac- 
tions. 


You can trust his product 
—developed step by step 











The surest way to make more money in 1923 








is to increase the margin between your sales over 38 years from the 
d invention of the adding 
and expenses. machine by William Seward 
. ‘ . . Burroughs, into a diver- 
You can increase that margin by putting into sified _ covering every 
your business a simple, easy, economical way to business need. 
t tain fi - You can trust the service 
get certain hgures every day. organization back of the 
_ . . machine. Its only service 
There is no way so easy and so economical in is to serve Burroughs users; 
proportion to results as the Burroughs way. It Fut ee ee cl Een 
is proven by thousands and thousands of cases ful assurance of continuous, 
in every kind of business, big and little. ect epetation. 
Burroughs-procured records and Burroughs Small Down Pay- 
. co-operation in their use always mean a better ment» Terms 
: margin of profit on any given volume of sales. are within the mean ot even the 
' . smallest business. It brings new 
; Ask the Burroughs office in your town to show pvneset patnend aoe 
. you how this will prove true in your particular ny Rael he Ly 
i *: 5 telephone book, iled 
business. Look up “Burroughs” in your telephone SS Se 





book or mail the coupon. 


Use this Coupon 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
6093 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send a salesman to tell me 
, | how Burroughs Machines can help me 
. make better profits in 1923. 
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**NOT A WRINKLE AT THE END OF THE TRIP 


BEAUTY that is strength—strength that is quality —quality that is 
economy, these are the characteristics which have won for 
Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks preference among discriminating 
people. This preference is proved by the fact that more Hartmann 
Wardrobe Trunks have already been purchased in 1922 than in 
any previous year. 


Hartmann never builds to a price— but always to fulfill the needs 
of travelers. The perfected product is then priced at the lowest 
point that standardization, great production and national distribu- 
tion make possible. It is this consideration of the public that has 
created the Hartmann Patented Cushion Top, the only unfailing 
safeguard against clothes wrinkling. 


Today experienced travelers maintain that the Hartmann Ward- 
robe Trunk is the practical realization of the highest ideals of 
quality trunk manufacturing. This is best expressed by the phrase: 
*“No trunk like a wardrobe—no wardrobe like a Hartmann.’’ And 


yet you may buy a Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk from $30 to $150. 
HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY - Racine, Wisconsin 


BE SURE THE HARTMANN RED >< IS ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 
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see how difficult it is for this woman who 
can not manage even this plain question 
the one of a “legal love”’—how is she going 
to manage the added one of the ‘‘ home,” 
the babies, the growing children, who 
need their mother’s influence every min- 
ute, as soon as they cease being only a 
“digestive tube” (that is all a small 
baby is) and any skillful trained nurs 
can attend to that if you are lucky enough 
to find the nurse. But when the child 
starts to think, and observe, it needs the 
mother. 

How can the young woman, who has to 
memorize fifteen to twenty-five operas in 
three or four languages, be coached in them 
both musically and histrionically, to take her 
vocal training, meet people, get the good- 











AND A 
NOT?” 


“MOTHERHOOD 
CAREER — WHY 
“To hear a little one call me mother, would, 
I feel, be worth my whole career,” testifies 
Mme. Emma ‘Calvé, the prominent opera- 
singer, ‘““‘but I can not see why motherhood 
should take up a woman's entire time." 














will of people, select her dresses, and have 
her general appearance always ready for 
constant public exhibition—the newspaper 
interviewer, the posing for photographs, 
running to rehearsals, seeing managers- 
face thousands of humiliations, disappoint- 
ments and hardships of all kinds—how can 
she come home and be patient, and do 
justice to her husband, children, her home, 
her servants, ete., ete.? No—!!! I think it 
would be a crime for me to eneourage this 
difficult ‘‘double life.”’ 

Now, please remember, that my case is 
different—and in order to throw light on 
how I did it, I would like to tell the story of 
my life, and that I reserve for a book I will 
some day write. But I feel that I know what 
I am talking about and I will say that I was 
married twice, and my first experience was 
a dismal failure. After many years of 
strong and earnest ‘“‘try”’ with my first 
husband, when we both sincerely wished to 
make ‘it’ possible, we had to part— 
“friends,” but we parted. 

My second experience is a great success. 
But I am now an established artist, with 
years. of career all over the world, and thus 
having had the sense knocked into my head 
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through many bitter experiences, and be- 
sides having had the luck that my babies 
came to me during the war, when all 
artistically was at a standstill, and I was 
therefore able to give them a great deal of 
time. Now, of course, that things are 
starting to look up, it will be a little harder, 
but I take my youngest child, four years 
old, on most of my tours, providing a 
trained nurse for her in every town, and the 
eldest I leave home with my mother, a 
nurse, a housekeeper, a husband—you see, 
a regiment. And in that way my mind 
is nearly at rest. But it keeps both my 
husband and me “with our noses to the 
grindstone,” to face the expense of having a 
“famous prima donna,” yet I don’t dare 
give it up. I would love to, but should our 
‘support ’’—my husband be taken from us 
by the Will of God—some one would have 
to provide to bring up this family. And 
for an established artist to leave the pro- 


‘ 


Now let me end my article by saying one 
thing—in addition to all this, ““No one 
likes a married woman in the profession any- 
way!’ Only those familiar with our pro- 
fession will fully understand. We won’t 
mention the management themselves, but 
even to the ordinary flappers—to know a 
prima donna is married, and the mother of 
a family, it takes away the ‘‘romance of 
the ideal,” the same to the young boy and 
most men and women in general. Only to 
the real people does it appeal—and they 
adore you. But the latter are plain, lovely 
people, unsophisticated to our profession, 
that live the simple life, and their love and 
admiration don’t help you. Besides, to 
them, if you don’t get on it is because your 
talent is not sufficient. If all the good men 
and women of this country would only 
understand, and take under their wing and 
boost the young married and ‘‘mother 
artist’’ things would be very different. 
But those dear souls don’t know how much 
their help and support is needed. And 
they don’t even think of offering it—and 
it would take too much explanation to 
solicit it and make them understand. 

As a last statement, and to finish this 
article, it is an all up-hill game, who tries 
to live the double life you refer to. 


A very forthright statement comes from 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, the novelist, who 
takes occasion to criticize Mr. Hutchinson's 
conclusion. She writes: 

It is entirely possible for a woman to have 
both a successful career and a successful 
family life. I have always believed that the 
family interest must come first; that when 
a question of sacrifice is involved it is the 
eareer which must give way before the 
happiness and training of the children. But 
that the reconciliation of the two is only a 
matter of sufficient effort and sufficient 
intelligence. Of course, in this connection, 
it is easier for the woman who retains close 
contact with her home than for the one 
whose profession more or less takes her 
away from it. 

If women give their children love, they 
almost invariably receive love in return. 
This is the false note in ‘This Freedom.” 
The mother gave love and received in- 
difference. Moreover, she is blamed for a 
dozen extraneous conditions which brought 
about the series of forced catastrophes at 
the end; or a priggish and complacent 
governess, for the demoralization resulting 
from the war, for the social laxity which 


characterizes certain so-called smart sets 


to-day, and which involved the daughter in 
ruin and death. 
Mr. Hutehinson draws a wrong and 
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Come direct to San Diego 
over the new San Diego and 
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Pacific, Rock Island and the 
E. P. & S. W. Golden State 
Route, and enjoy a daylight 
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Carriso Gorge and Old 


Mexico. 
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CEAN sunsets of pur- 
pleand gold—thesong 
of the surf on the shore—the 
warm Pacific and clear bay 
rippling in the sunlight are 
the beginnings of beauty 
and charm every week in the 
year at San Diego, California. 
Here 100,000 busy resi- 
dents live the more happily 
for almost continuous sun- 
shine. Miles of garlanded 
streets surround the broad 
lawns and blazing flower 
courts of the great park, with 
its daily concerts, and each 
day in the year brings new 
opportunities for life out of 
doors with every sport of 
land and ocean, and every 
where the hospitality of 
pleasant people. 

With even a moderate 
competence you can live 
easily and happilyaway from 
rigors of heat and cold, in 
year-round beauty of ocean, 
mountains and flowers, at 
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300 Chamber of Commerce Building, San Diego, California. 
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129,000 copies have been printed and dis- 
tributed of the BREAKING POINT, a new 
novel by Mary Roberts Rinehart. Here is 
an extraordinary book that is rousing dis- 


cussion all over the country. 


The story of young Dr. Livingstone, upstanding, success- 
ful, engaged to be married, who is suddenly confronted 
with the fact that a great crime, all memory of which has 
vanished from his mind, may be laid at his door, is one of 
the most moving and dramatic situations in modern fic- 
tion. Mrs. Rinehart restores ones faith in wholesomeness 
of American life. No one can read this novel with its 
mystery, its romance, its home atmosphere without feeling 
grateful to the author of “K” and “The Amazing Inter- 
lude” for a picture of American life that is genuine and 


THE BREAKING POINT 
By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Two Dollars Wherever Books Are Sold 




















Are you a Bookman? Do you want to 
know all the latest gossip of the publish- 
ing world, its celebrities, its sensations, 
its worth while events? Write for sample 
copy of THE BOOKMAN. 40 cents a copy. 
$4.00 yearly. 


WHEN WINTER COMES TO MAIN 
STREET tells you all about the books and 
authors who will make your winter eve- 
nings happy and ente: taining. With por- 
traits duties, 384 pages cloth bound, 
fifty cents, postpaid. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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tious service to the users of its Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition Systems are the 
foundation stones upon which the American 
Bosch Magneto Corporation has built its world- 
wide business. 
Four million Bosch Users know that the Bosch 
name and the Bosch Trade Mark are guaran- 
tees of complete satisfaction. 
Over 500 Bosch Service Stations provide uni- 
formly careful service throughout the world. 


Be Satisfied ! Specify Bosch ! 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP’N 
New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago 
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cheaply theatrical conclusion from a very 
logical premise. Catastrophes are not lim- 
ited to women with careers; they need 
not even be invited by women with careers. 
From long and close observation of the 
conscientious professional woman, I would 
say that the only sufferer from her endeavor 
to be mother and worker also is the woman 
herself. She is carrying a double burden. 


Mrs. T. G. Winter, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, is 
equally drastic in her criticism of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s idea. She writes: 


“This Freedom”’ seems to me to have 
been written out of a theory and without 
any real knowledge of conditions. It is a 
“throwback” to certain age-old points of 
view which take new forms of expression 
and retreat from point to point as the world 
moves on. There are myriads of women 
who are proving themselves both zuccessful 
mothers and successful business women. 
There is an occasional failure—as there are 
failures in every line. 

The only considerable group, so far as 
I know, and perhaps I know women as well 
as any one can—the only considerable group 
that makes a failure of motherhood is that 
which places personal pleasure and self- 
indulgence above altruistic duty. Efficient 
people are apt to be efficient in several lines 
at once, and of such is that new woman, 
who is both mother and professional wo- 
man—the latter usually by necessity and 
not by choice. 


A similar message comes from Anna 
D. Olesen, whose campaign in Minnesota as 
a Democratic candidate for United States 
Senator has attracted attention all over the 
country. She states her position as 
follows: 

The home is the greatest of all institu- 
tions. Here the helpmeet idea is developed 
in its purest and highest form. The nation 
properly governed is but the larger family, 
—the larger home. 

What we are and have is the gift of the 
Giver of all good gifts, and we are respon- 
sible to Him for the full use of our talents. 
It is possible to be a mother of good children, 
and still to give something to the world at 
large. She serves best, who serves most for 
the greatest good. 

Mrs. James Lee Laidlaw, known as a 
Suffrage and social worker, at present 
a Vice-Chairman of the Woman's Pro- 
League Council, has much scorn for “such 
loose literature as ‘This Freedom’ and such 
driveling drama as ‘The Famous Mrs. 
Fair.’” It is a sort of literature that is 
‘peculiarly pernicious,” at the present 
stage of civilization, believes Mrs. Laidlaw. 
Women have to have careers nowadays, 
she argues, and they are making a go of it. 
She concludes: 


The mothers that are most inspiring to 
youth in my experience are professional 
women, business women and public- 
spirited women of affairs. If they can't 
be all this and still be a good wife and 
mother, they are not made of the stuff 
that the mothers of a future race and great 
democracy should be made of. That the 
mothers of young children should not carry 
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heavy industrial burdens is obvious. Work 
that tends to physically break or inca- 
pacitate a woman for potential or actual 
motherhood is also not good for the race, 
but when one thinks what the real problem 
is, and that it is safeguarding the millions 
of women that do and must work: serub- 
bing fleors and running machines in a 
factory, sometimes a week or ten days after 
birth of a baby, for reasons very far from 
those concerned in the social development 
of women, or in the pursuit of a ‘‘career,”’ 
but just simply to keep alive, one sees what 
empty, silly, unsocial elass literature this 
fool protest against the work of normal, 
ambitious women is. It is written by 
makers of literature, or shall we say com- 
mercial manufacturers of best sellers, who 
are utterly middle-class and are class- 
bound, and who know very little, either of 
the nature or destiny of women or of the 
stern stress of the real economic necessity. 


Alice Barbour Stevens, the writer, be- 
lieves that both a career and a home may 
be managed by one woman, if she has ¢a- 
pable assistants. Mrs. Flor nce Kressler 
Griswold, lecturer, and champion of the 
economic independence of women, is strong- 
iy on the side of those who believe in both 
home. Gena Branscombe, 
depends principally upon 
the man. Sara Cone Bryant depended on 
her husband even to the extent of an answer 
of Tut Dieest’s question. She told her 
husband that she had .oo many ideas on 
the subject to make a sufficiently brief 
reports the results: 


careers and 


composer, Says 16 


reply, and thus 
said he with fine assur- 
anee, ‘just say, ‘I have two wonderful (!) 
children, a comfortable home in the 
suburbs, my husband thinks I am the 
loveliest woman in the world—and I turn 
out a book a year, or its equivale-.. in com- 
mercial writing.’’’ ‘‘ But,” he added, “‘say 
also, ‘I have never had time for whist 
luncheons. or many social affairs.’ ’’ 

So, dear Mr. Editor, I let you have that 
for what it is worth, in encouragement and 
warning. The daily life of a professional 
woman who is also a homemaker is rich 
beyond measure, but it does register some 
renunciations and considerable hard work. 


“Nonsense,” 


“In this country the combination of a 
profession or business career and a suc- 
cessful family life is neither impossible nor 
extraordinary,” writes Francesea di Maria 
Spaulding, ‘‘but it is only the exceptional 
woman who can follow both roads with 
credit and contentment for herself, her 
children and her husband.” Mrs. Raymond 
Brown, musician, lecturer and prominent 
in the woman’s movement, believes that, 
while women need a career in addition to 
that supplied by home and children, more 
attention should be paid to skilled home 
assistants. She concludes: 


Housework and child care are honorable 
and should be skilled professions. Every 
Woman is not fitted for them either by 
nature or training. Why not encourage each 
one to do the work she likes and does best? 


Margaret Cameron, magazine writer, 
takes up another phase of the question. She 
Suggests that: 


While collecting data concerning the 
estic failures of a certain number of 
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Boys are tremendously keen for “something that’ works’’—that they 


can build and take apart themselves. 
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brass engineering units. With these 


Bridges, Autos—hundreds of real working models. 
Big illustrated book in each outfit makes it easy, 


study needed. 
even for quite young boys. 


That is the keynote of Mec- 


Meccano is a wonderful system of steel and 


any boy can build Cranes, 
No skill or 


Send For These FREE BOOKS 


1 Meccano Products: Tells all about 
joys of Meccano build- 
jeccanoland: 


how to begin the j 
ing. 2 Dick's Visit to M 
Meccano headquarters. 3. 

to make a complete receivi 
will receive concerts, etc. All t 
sent your boy 
dresses of three of his chums. 
after his own name for reference. 


No. 0 builds 70 models 
No.1 “ 105 models 
No. 1X (with Electric pootee). 
No. 2 builds 151 models. 
No. 3 builds 196 models. . 
and up to $40.00 — 


Sent peed on receipt of price if not at 
your 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. 
Division M 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


il eo 
TORONTO 


Fascinating story of a boy’s experience at 


ree books 
FREE, for names and ad- 
Put No. 39 


MECCANO GUrEETS 


GRAND $1250 
Prize Contest 
Hundreds of prizes. 
Get Entry Bianks 
from your dealer, 


eel or write us, 
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: — oo NGM Wireless Receivin 


sad a eens without it 





DINNER haar the voice 
of the Outer World~ 


HE finest of soloists and orchestras 

—the most interesting and amusing 
of: speakers —all are at your service, 
rendered by the wonderful power of 
Magnavox Radio, the Reproducer 
Supreme. 
Until you have heard a wireless program repro- 
duced by the Magnavox, you cannot realize the 
enjoyment that Radio brings to the home. 


R-2 Magnavox Radio with 18- ment for use in homes, offices, 
inch horn: this instrument is amateur stations, etc. $45.00 


intended for those who wish Model C M P. 

the utmost in amplifying famtiies ieeeteneting dhe 

Se large ne largest possible power inpur 
— oe: : ° for your Magnavox Radio. 


R-3 Magnavox Radio with 14- 2 stage AC-2-C . . $80.00 
inch horn: the ideal instru- 3 stage AC-3-C . . 110.00 


Magnavox Products can be had from good dealers everywhere. Our 
interesting new booklet (illustrated in three colors ) will be sent on request. 


The Magnavox Co., Oakland, California 
New York: 370 Seventh Avenuc 


A GNAVOX 
Radio 
The RKeproducer Supreme 
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professional women, it might be well to 
take into account the similar failures of 
their non-professional sisters. There can 
be no question that the sympathetic com- 
panionship and influence of a wise mother 
is of imestimable importance to any child, 
tho comparatively few of them get it; 
but in my opinion there is a vast amount of 
nonsense talked and written about the 
value of constant maternal attendance, per 
se. Personally, I have seen more young 
lives distorted and made miserable by the 
alleged devotion of mothers who had no 
other interest than by neglect. And I 
could quote more unhappy marriages 
among women whose interests are purely 
domestic and social than among an equal 
number having lucrative occupations. In- 
eidentally, I have known several married 
women who took up in middle life either 
business or a pro ession, to enable them to 
endure more calmly an unhappy marriage, 
or to dispel the loneliness resulting from 
the husband’s complete absorption in his 
own work. 

Probably a woman’s ability to carry on 
successfully several lines of endeavor, like 
a man’s, is a matter of the personal equa- 
tion. Certain individuals can do it; others 
can not. 

Perhaps, however, professional and busi- 
ness women are not the best judges of their 
qualities as homemakers. Wouldn't it 
be more to the point to ask our husbands 
how it works out? 


Louise Collier Willeox, on the editorial 
staff of the North American Review and 
Harper’s Bazar, with an established reputa- 
tion as an essayist, expresses her conviction 
that ‘“‘every woman is better off for having 
some occupation and interest outside the 
purely domestic and affectional interest.” 
She continues: 


I believe her family and servants also 
gain by the system, fair-mindedness, self- 
control a woman has to learn when she 
deals with the larger outside world. Also 
there comes a time in every woman’s life 
when the children pass out of the home, and 
unless she has vital outside interests she is 
apt to break phy8ically and mentally 
under the loss. 

At the same time it is only fair to state 
that a woman who builds a home and 
brings up children can never give herself 
as wholeheartedly to her profession or busi- 
ness as an unencumbered person. This 
double interest requires very nice adjust- 
ment. 


Mary Graham Bonner writes that, “when 
I first went into an office, I realized with a 
distinct sense of surprize, how shocked those 
office girls would have been had they heard 
the conversations and seen the actions of 
many of my friends who lived in sheltered 
homes.” The sheltered home-life is not the 
only desideratum, she concludes, ‘“‘and 4 
home-life in which both husband and wife 
accomplish something else besides a para- 
sitical existence”’ is preferable. 

Charmian London, widow of Jack Lon- 
don, would restrict a life including both 4 
career and a family to a few fortunate and 
well-endowed women. The matter, she 
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You can avoid all this—easily. 
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- Anaconda Brass Pipe resists 

nds corrosion and is good for a gen- 
eration. It insures you against 

rial the plumbing troubles that re- 

- quire the repair man. It saves 
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aon you the cost of his service. 

os The added cost of an Anaconda 

+t.” Brass Pipe installation is neg- 
ligible— only about $75 for a 

$15,000 house. 
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ra Isn’t it worth it? 
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life Write for our new booklet “Ten 

and Years Hence”’ which tells how you 

“ cansaveon your plumbing. Itis free 
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Sonie of 
its many uses 


A safe, unirritating anti- 
septic for cuts, wounds and 
scratches, affording pro- 
tection against infection 
while Nature heals. 


As a gargie for sore 
throat to ward off 
more serious ills. 


Asa spray in nasal catafrh. 
A safe and fragrant deodor- 
ant ingnatters of personal 
hygiene. ‘ 


Delightful after. shaving. 


Effective in combating 
dandruff. 


Useful in many skin dis- 
orders. 


As a mouth-wash to 
correct unpleasant 
breath ‘halitosis). 


Listerine has been 
trusted for years 


OU know the comfortable feeling you have 
when the kindly old family physician steps 
into the sickroom. Listerine enjoys something 
of that same confidence in the home—and has 
for nearly half a century. 


Maybe this is because your doctor believes 
in Listerine himself and often recommends it 
as a gargle, mouth-wash and general cleansing 
antiseptic. You’ve noticed he does. 


Naturally, the Lambert Pharmacal Company 
is proud of this respect its oldest product com- 
mands. Naturally, too, the makers are going to 
see to it that Listerine remains worthy of this 
respect—always efficient, always safe. 


Their name on the bottle and on the brown 
carton is your assurance. Be sure it’s there. 


Don’t have sore throat again 
this winter 


As you know, many illnesses start with sore 
throat. The mouth is an open door to disease 
germs. 

The use of Listerine as a mouth-wash and 
gargle affords a pleasant and dependable pre- 
caution against many forms of throat infection. 
odiincen 4 Use it systematically and be on the safe side. 
Se wat is @ danger , ? oa . e 
signcl; heed it prompily YOu may thus avoid many more serious ills. 





LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
SAINT LOUTS, U.S. A. 
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believes, is one for individual solution. She 
comments: 


Some women ¢an raise a family and make 
a home, and attend to business, and some 
ean not. The woman with the brain and 
desire for professional life, business, poli- 
ties, should not try to raise a family. She 
is probably more fond of career than. chil- 
dren and more fit to follow a career. Per- 
sonally, I think every woman who has 
mind enough to know beyond doubt what 
she is best fitted for should fight to aceom- 
plish her end. 

I am not for raising a family above all 
things. The world is crowded with ineffi- 
cients—which some of us knew before the 
war preparations gave us the appalling 
figures. Then, too, many of those best 
equipped to bear and rear are unable to 
cope with the eeonomie side of life, as 
example some—I can not say all—of our 
edueators, who are ground to bits in the 
economic mill. 

I have not raised a family, having lost 
my one child, and my married life was 
unusually at one with the work and adven- 
tures of my husband. Despite my personal 
experience, I nourish the good “‘old- 
fashioned”’ idea that the first desire and 
responsibility of the normal woman in a 
normal world is and should be to create 
home for her man and their chicks.  Al- 
ways, as above, excepting the woman with 
especial gifts in other directions; and the 
occasional fortunate woman’ so endowed 
that she ean accomplish both duties to her 
time and place in the world. 


Emma Calvé, the opera singer, whose 
autobiographical narrative, just published, 
is noticed on page 31, in. the Letters and 
Art Department of this issue of Tue 
Digest, is sure that a woman may have 
both a successful career and a successful 
home life because, in her own experience, 
she has so often seen the dual success ac- 
complished. She writes: 


Motherhood and a career—why not? I 
have only to recall the names of my dear 
friends Mme. Schtumann-Heink and Mme. 
Helen Stanley; the great English contralto, 
Mme. Clara Butt; your own splendid 
American contralto, Mme. Louise Homer; 
Carrefio, the great South American pianist; 
in the field of drama, Mrs. Drew, Ethel 
Barrymore, to mention but two, for there 
are many others—indeed, are these names 
not enough to prove that the two vocations 
are not incompatible? Of course, one must 
take for granted favorable circumstances 
whereby a home atmosphere may be pre- 
served during the enforced absence of the 
mother. Sometimes I think what should 
I have done if I had been blest with a 
child. I love children, and to hear a little 
one call me mother would, I feel, be worth 
my whole career, but I can not see why 
motherhood should take up a woman’s 
entire time. 


The number of replies in this general 
category exceeds the number in the class of 
those who agree with Mr. Hutchinson by 
approximately five to one and, due to lack 
of space, it is impossible to quote them all. 
The selections given will show.the general 
attitude of the greater propurtion of the 
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writers. A final quotation from Elizabeth 
Newport Hepburn, author of numerous 
short stories and several novels, may com- 
plete the list. The extract is from a private 
letter which she had just completed when 
Tue DiceEst’s question arrived. Her com- 
ment runs: 


To me Hutchinson’s book proves nothing 
—which wouldn’t matter in the least if the 
publishers did not assume that it proves a 
great deal. It’s an interesting novel, with 
an absorbing theme, but I’m very sure that 
no matter how busy a mother might be 
with outside problems, if she were human- 
ly warm, alive and spiritually a mother, she 
would know her children better than 
Rosalie does. Their bodies might be neg- 
lected, assuming that the choice of nurses 
and governesses were unfortunate, but 
their souls needn’t be. I’m sure of this, 
because of my own experience, being the 
child of a mother who had a governmental 
position during my childhood and youth, 
yet few of my friends had a happier or more 
wholesome childhood than mine, or knew 
their mothers half so well. The point is, 
not that Rosalie is out of the house all 
day—so are husband and children after the 
latter are past infancy—but that before she 
marries she is selfish, cold-blooded, self- 
centered. If she were human, with real 
maternal sense and affection—like millions 
of mothers “in the home,” or with a job 
outside—her children might meet with 
accidents of some sort, but they wouldn’t 
drift so far from her mentally and spiri- 
tually, so long as she saw them morning and 
evening, spent holidays and Sundays with 
them. No, it seems to me that the first 
part of ‘‘This Freedom”’ is fine, probable, 
interesting, but that later some melo- 
dramatic germ gets the author. Certainly 
he seems to go off half-cocked, like a 
volley of musketry that shoots at every- 
thing and hits nothing! 








THE PLANS AND PLOTS OF ZAHAROFF, 
“THE MYSTERY MAN” OF EUROPE 
““CUDDENLY and sensationally the 

illusive personality of Sir Basil Zaha~ 
roff,”” to quote one European observer's 
phrase for a phenomenon which most of 
them have noticed in more or less detailed 
dispatches, “has been catapulted into 
the European political tumult.” Zaharoff, 
according to reports, is classified as a Greek 
by birth, a naturalized Frenchman by 
choice, and is reputed to be the richest man 
in the world. He has been likened to a 
modern Count of Monte Cristo, ‘‘who 
applies his immense wealth for the manipu- 
lation of nations and dynasties.”” Now, 
observes a writer in the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, comes so responsible a 
publicist and editor as Lord Beaverbrook, 
with an amazing summary of Zaharoff’s 
international plotting, coupled with the 
demand that ‘this man’s interference with 
Britain’s affairs come to an immediate 
stop.” The Bulletin writer goes on to give 
further details, both as to Lord Beaver- 
brook’s reliability, and as to Zaharoff’s 
remarkable life and influence: 

The significance of this categorical state- 
ment that Zaharoff was pulling the wires in 
Downing Street lies in the authority behind 
it. Lord Beaverbrook, as Sir William 
Maxwell Aitken, sat in the Coalition 
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The Dividends of Health 


Lithe of step and clear of eye, he is young at sixty, because 
he did not waste his health in the carefree days of youth. 


Caring for the teeth is like putting money in the savings 
bank; it pays dividends during life’s ripened years. 


Alarming as the figures are, four people out of every five who pass 
the age of forty, and thousands younger, are numbered among 
Pyorrhea’s victims. 


There are two things you can do to offset Pyorrhea. 
1. Goto your dentist regularly for teeth aid gum inspection. 
2. Start using Forhan’s For the Gums today. 


If used: consistently and used in time, Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check it in its course. 


Pyorrhea starts with tender, bleeding gums. If you neglect these symp- 
toms the disease gains headway rapidly and the teeth and body suffer. 


The gums become flabby and fall away from the teeth, which loosen 
in their sockets and drop out or must be pulled. 


Don’t sit calmly by and wait for Pyorrhea to single you out. Prev2nt 
its ae with Forhan’s For the Gums. An excellent dentifrice 2iso, 
it keeps the teeth white and clean, the gums pink and healthy. 


Brush Your Teeth With Forhan’s--How to Use It 


Use it twice daily, year in and year out. Wet your brush 
in cold water, place a half-inch of the refreshing, healing 
paste on it, then brush your teeth up and down. Use a 
tolling motion to clean the crevices. Brush the grinding 
and back surfaces of the teeth. Massage your gums with 
your Forhantcoated brush—gently at first until the gums 
harden, then more vigorously. If the gums are very ten- 
der, massage with the finger, instead of the brush. If gum- 
shrinkage has already set in, use Forhan’s according to 
directions, and consult a dentist immediately for special 
treatment. 

35c and 60c, in the U. S. and Canada. At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Compafiy, New York 
Forhan’s Limited, Montreal 
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FOR THE GUMS 
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Night Joys 


Think what this dish means at bedtime 


Puffed Wheat makes whole wheat a confection. 

It makes each grain a tidbit, thin, airy, crisp and nut-like—enticing 
to the taste. 

It makes whole wheat wholly digestible. Every food cell is blasted. 
Every granule is fitted to feed. 


Two foods most essential 


Most children need more whole grains and more milk. 

Whole wheat supplies 16 needed elements. It is rich in minerals 
which growing children need. It is practically a complete food. Milk 
is rich in vitamines. 

Pufied Wheat makes the milk dish tempting. 

It supplies a night food easy to digest. 


Things to remember 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are not mere delights. They were 
invented by Prof. Anderson. 

They are the only whole-grain food with every food cell broken. 

They are foods to serve at any hour, easy to digest. 

And they make every element in the whole grain available as food. 

Children who get such foods in plenty are in no way underfed. 


In the morning 


Pufied Rice is the finest breakfast dainty that childrenever get. But 
serve at other times as well. 

Crisp and douse with melted butter for hungry children after school. 
It is better than sweetmeats or pastry. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Whole grains steam exploded Pu ffed to 8 times normal size 
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Cabinet during the World War, holding 
among other portfolios that of Minister of 
Information. In thatecapacity it was his par- 
ticular business to obtain intelligence about 
sinister figures in the world. 

No one, therefore, can doubt that 
Beaverbrook speaks by the card when 
he characterizes this 72-year-old Greek, 
who lives most of the time in Paris, where 
he maintains a magnificent establishment. 
Zaharoff, he says, owns Monte Carlo, and 
indeed it has been understood for a year or 
two that he had practically bought out the 
proprietary interests of the Blane family 
in the Casino. He had been for many 
years a large stockholder, and the final 
purchase was facilitated by the disastrous 
effects of the war on the gaming establish- 
ment. Roulette, baccarat or other games 
do not intrigue him, tho the enormous 
revenues from the Casino, now that the 
goddess of chance reigns at Monte Carlo 
as of yore, doubtless furnish him with some 
of the means for his vastly more hazardous 
games at the political tables. Lord Reaver- 
brook says that the destinies of nations are 
the sport of this multi-millionaire ‘‘ Mys- 
tery Man.”’ The movements of armies and 
the affairs of Governments are his especial 
delight. 

“He can hardly estimate his own 
wealth,” says the article which Lord } 
Beaverbrook is believed to have written 
or inspired, because “it so permeates the 
financial arteries of Europe that every 
move of the political neryous system reacts 
on his fortunes.” 

To understand this and other allusions 
to Sir Basil it is necessary to remember 
that while he is ostensibly a banker, having 
supremely important national connections, 
he is also largely interested in munitions 
and ordnance enterprises in different coun- 
tries. These include in England the famous 
Maxim and Vickers gun works. The 
Beaverbrook article goes on to declare that 
‘in the wake of war this mysterious figure 
moves over the tortured areas of Europe,”’ 
a statement that involves the most sinister 
implications. Specifically he is accused of 
having influenced Lloyd George to back the 
Greeks in the Near East, and to have been 
the real wire-puller in recent British policies 
which brought the Empire to the verge 
of a war with Turkey and a rupture of the 
entente with France. This would be the 
logical sequence of his reputed manipula- 
tion of Grecian affairs in the past ten years. 
During the Balkan war of 1913 he is said 
to have granted Greece $2,500,000 a year. 
During the World War his donations to the 
national treasury amounted to half that 
sum. No doubt is felt that he was the 
financial backer of Venizelos and the Veni- 
zelist party, and his continued subsidies 
for the Greek armies in Asia Minor are 
certain beyond conjecture. 


What manner of man, asks the writer, 
is this mystery monger, the parallel of 
whom cannot be detected in the pages of 
authentic history and must be sought in 
glowingly imaginative romance? The 
reply runs: 


The place and date of his birth are not 
definitely known, but 1850 is assigned as 
his natal year. His full name is said to be 
Zacharie Basile-Zaharoff. A fashionable 
suburb of Constantinople, Athens, Russia 
and London are all mentioned as places 











where he was born, but he is claimed in 
Athens as a native-born Gréek. He is tall 
and slender, straight of figure, distinguished 
in bearing and address, with iron-gray 
hair and a silvery mustache and small im- 
perial. He is an unostentatious dresser, 
rather inclined to carelessness, but in- 
variably wears a flower in his buttonhole. 
He has been likened to Haroun al Rashid, 
the disguised Caliph of the ‘Arabian 
Nights,” as he moves unrecognized from 
capital to eapital. So little does his 
personality suggest power that a French 
official is reported to have kept Zaharoff’s 
check for half a million franes lying care- 
lessly on his desk for several months under 
the delusion that it had been paid in by a 
harmless crank. Yet the suspected lunatic 
could command the ear of Clemenceau, 
Briand, Poinearé, Millerand, Lloyd George, 
whoever happened to be President, Pre- 
mier or Prime Minister. 

Zaharoff’s banking connections in Paris, 
London, and other cities are of the highest 
in the world of finance. Nevertheless his 
name has not figured so prominently in 
international banking as those of less sig- 
nificant men. No doubt he was a very rich 
man before the World War, but his profits 
from munitions multiplied his wealth. He 
is large a stockholder in numerous steam- 
ship lines. He owns grain elevators and 
theaters in various parts of the world. 
He controls newspapers in many countries, 
according to the Beaverbrook article. In 
the Persian petroleum fields two years ago 
he was the energizing power of an Anglo- 
Persian syndicate that challenged compe- 
tition with Standard Oil and the Dutch 
Shell Oil group. This fails to exhaust his 
commercial and industrial activities, which 
are as diversified and important as those 
credited to the German colossus, Hugo 
Stinnes. 

Sir Basil was first publicly interjected 
into British polities last July, in the course 
of the discussion on trafficking in honors, 
when a question was raised in Parliament 
as to why this alien financier had received 
a knighthood and been nominated to two 
of the most coveted orders of chivalry in 
the bestowal of the sovereign. A statement 
had been thrown out intimating that he 
had helped Great Britain with a loan in 
the war, and the Government was called 
on to explain why, if this was true, the 
reason had not been mentioned when the 
decorations were bestowed. 

Now, as a sequel to the Beaverbrook 
revelations, there is a demand in The 
Spectator, a weekly of the highest charac- 
ter, that the Coalition Government should 
clear themselves of the imputation that 
Sir Basil influenced them, more properly the 
Prime Minister, in the Near East policies. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s retirement before 
Parliament meets presumably sidetracks 
the prospect of a debate on the subject. 
But there is so much bitter feeling, and so 
much smothered talk which has at last 
come out into the open, that it is not likely 
the subject will cease to be a topic of 
political discussion. 

For more than a yéar the undercurrent 
of political gossip in the London clubs has 
alleged that Sir Basil was applying his 
powers to correcting what he conceived to 
be the mistaken policy of Great Britain 
in the Near East up to the spring of last 
year. This “correction” has caused Lloyd 
George to veer from anti-Greek to pro- 
Greek. According to Lord Beaverbrook he 
spent hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
which means millions of dollars, in putting 


Hellenic dream of conquest in Asia Minor. 
As an example of his non-political finaneing 
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When a Globe Showed the Way 





For the Home— 
A New 
RAND MSNALLY 
Globe 


They are made in a 
variety of sizes and a 
score of styles, to meet 
the exacting require- 
ments of the schoolroom, 
library, home or office. 
They show the new 
boundaries of all coun- 
tries. Their colors are 
at once artistic and 
transparent, so that all 
names may be read 
easily. 


Their prices range 
from 75c to $625.00. 


Write to-day for our 
new Free Booklet, “A 
World of Romance.” It 
unlocks the door to a 
world of new adventure 
and contains a mine of 
valuable knowledge. 
Ranp MSNatty Globes 


to a New World 


HE basic idea that the world was round, that 

by sailing west, he could reach rich kingdoms 
of the East, urged Columbus forth on his voyage 
of discovery. Suppliant before Ferdinand and 
Isabella, he pointed to a sphere representing a 
globe, to give their majesties a truer conception 
of his venture. 


From that day to this, the globe in the hands 
of mariners, scholars, teachers, in public and 
private libraries and in homes, has given man 
his truest image of the sphere on which he lives. 
And as time has gone by, man’s ability to portray 
the physical features of his world has increased. 
To-day RAND M©NALLY globes place within the 
reach of all, the findings of explorers, geographers 
and scientists through the centuries. 


A RAND M&NALLY globe, accurate to the last 
detail, artistically colored, handsomely mounted, 
is a splendid thing for any home. From it the 
children gain first knowledge of what lies beyond 
the horizon—what “under the world.” For them, 
its study is fascinating and instructive. To it 
grownups turn continually, as talk or reading 
touches hither and yon over the crusty earth. 
RAND M¢NALLY globes suit many purposes— 
answer many questions—are within reach of all. 
For entertainment and the increase of knowledge 
it will bring, have a RAND M°NALLY globe in 


your home. 


RAnD MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


' Map Headquarters 


Dept. L-6 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 42 E. 22nd Street, New York 
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Mail this coupon for “A World of Romance,” which unlocks the 

door to a new world of interest and adventure. It contains also 

.. full description with illustrations of the new RAND M°NALLY 
lobes 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, Dept. L-6, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
You may send me free without obligation, “A World of Romance.” 





Namoe............ 
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there is cited his masterly procedure in 
averting a panic on the Paris Bourse at the 
outbreak of the war, whereby he earned the 
gratitude of the French Government. He 
has tried to mold policies in Upper Silesia 
as well as in the Balkans and Asia Minor, 
siding at the same time with or against 
France, with or against England, as con- 
formed to his plans in different theaters of 
intrigue and action. 

Sir Basil’s philanthropies, benefactions 
and charities are fabulous. He has founded 
chairs of aviation and French and English 
literature in English and French universi- 
ties. France has‘made him an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. England has knighted 
him and decorated him with the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath and the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the British 
Empire. Oxford has conferred on him her 
highest honorary degree, that of D. C. I 
He has donated enormous sums to public 
purposes, including a $500,000 radio station 
at Venice and suitable mansions for the 
#reek legations in different European 
capitals. He endowed a chair of modern 
Greek in Cambridge University. With all 
this power and importance the publie would 
searcely recognize a portrait of the slender, 
spare ‘‘ Mystery Man.” 
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4. Exchange of minority populations 
between Greece and Turkey. 

5. Kurdish territories of Irak. 

6. The complete independence of Arab 
States. 

7. The Bagdad Railroad. 

8. Autonomy for Macedonia, with a free 
port for Serbia and autonomy or an- 
nexation of Western Thrace, with Dedea- 
ghatch a Bulgarian free port. 

9. The question of Demotika and Dedea- 
ghatch as part of Eastern Thrace. 

10. The islands off the coast of Anatolia, 
including the Dodecanese. 

11. Control of the publie debt. 

12. Reparations. 

13. The Khalifate. 

14. The return of the three Turkish 
dreadnoughts which were acquired by 
England before Turkey entered the war. 


If the Turks obtain a wholly favorable 
solution of these questions, it will give 
Turkey a position “‘stronger than she has 
enjoyed in many generations,’’ writes an 
American press correspondent at Con- 
stantinople; but Turkish Nationalists there, 
he says; do not believe that Turkey will 
get all she demands at Lausanne. The aims 
of the Turks are outlined by a Turkish bi- 
monthly Birlik (New York), and read as 
follows: 

TERRITORIAL 


The Turkish Nationalists demand the 
complete integrity of their homeland, the 
inhabitants of which are predominantly 
Turk. Thus they abandon the old imperial- 
istie idea of governing other nations, and 
consequently they do not claim sovereignty 
over Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine, 
but consider the other parts of Turkey 
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inhabited by a Moslem majority, united by 
religious, racial and cultural ties, and 
animated by the identical desire for the 
establishment of their ethnical rights as an 
inseparable whole. This includes: 

(a)—Mousul and Kerkuk, two Turkish 
provinces at the north of Mesopotamia, 
which at the present are under British 
mandate. 

(b)—A small slice of territory on the west 
bank of the Maritza River, just opposite 
Adrianople. 

(c)—The provinees of Kars, Ardahan, 
and Batum in Caueasia. .This claim is 
settled by the Turkish-Russian Treaty 
eoncluded between Soviet Russia and 
Nationalist Turkey in March, 1921. 


THE STRAITS 


The Turks demand the security of the 
City of Constantinople and the Sea of 
Marmora. This demand admitted, the 
Turkish Nationalists are ready to subscribe 
to any decision which may be taken by the 
Turks on the one hand, and by the other 
interested European Powers on the other, 
with a view to assuring the opening of 
the Straits to world commerce and inter- 
national communication. Thus they insist 
upon two principles: One, the freedom of 
the Straits; and the other, the safety of 
the Turkish capital and the Sea of Mar- 
mora. 

The safety of Constantinople and the Sea 
of Marmora implies that no foreign fleet 
eould pass freely, with full foree, through or 
into the Straits. The interested Powers 
would guarantee mutually that the safety 
of the Turkish capital should not be inter- 
fered with, and in the event of such inter- 
ference the country committing the deed 
would be attacked by all. 

Because the Powers could use Greece as 
instrument in this connection, the Turks 
demand, as further guarantee for the safety 
of the Sea of Marmora, that Greece be 
deprived of her navy. 


ECONOMICS 


With the object of assuring Turkish 
national and economic independence, and 
with the aim of giving the country a more 
regular and more modern administration, 
the Nationalists consider the complete 
economic and political independence of the 
country as a sine qua non of a permanent 
settlement of the Near Eastern question. 
In consequence, they demand the complete 
abolition of the Capitulations; and are 
opposed to all juridical or financial re- 
strictions of any nature which would 
hamper the economic development of the 
country. 

They demand a heavy indemnity from 
Greece for the reparation of the destruc- 
tion made in Asia Minor by the Greek 
Army. 

The debts of Turkey and the indemnity 
that the Allies may ask from the Turks 
either will be turned over to’ the Greeks 
or will be settled in such a way as not to 
interfere with the economic independence 
of Turkey. 

MINORITIES 


The rights of race minorities will be-con- 
firmed by the Turks on the same basis as is 
established in other countries by conventions 
eoncluded between the Powers of the En- 
tente, their adversaries and certain of their 
associates. ‘ 
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As to the Greek minorities, in view of the 
extensive devastation of Western Anatolia 
by the Greek armies and the atrocities on 
the Moslem population during the ocecupa- 
tion, it would-be impessible for the Greeks 
to live in peace with the Turkish popula- 
tions. It would be preferable, therefore, if 
the Greeks would go to the government 
which they profess to prefer. The Turks, 
on the other hand, living under the Greek 
rule, which under present conditions is 
unfavorable to them, would be exchanged. 
The Turkish Nationalists, therefore, look 
with favor on any proposal through 
which might be made an _ interchange 
of the Christian minorities in Anatolia 
for the Moslem minorities in Greek 
territories. 


Regarding the Allied attitude toward 
the Straits at the end of the World War, 
Professor Ferdmand Schevill of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago notes that the City of 
Constantinople and this historic waterway 
formed ‘‘without question the chief prize 
of the war”’ and were “‘esteemed an invalu- 
able treasure by all the three victors,” 
Britain, France, and Italy. In his volume 
“The Balkan (Harcourt, 
Brace), which appeared before the rout 
of the Turks from Asia Minor started 
the new era in the Nedr East, he says 
that the Allies at the end of the World 
War ‘‘simply because there was no other 


Peninsula” 


way out” — 


at last agreed to set off the city itself, 
the waters of the Straits, and a narrow 
strip of shore on either side of the channel, 
as an international zone under their com- 
bined control.. Both in peace and war the 
water-passage was to remain open to the 
merchantmen and warships of every na- 
tion of the earth. While these pronounce- 
ments set forth the great prineiple of a 
united world and have an equitable ring, 
it is plain that the international régime 
must, in the event of war, redound to the 
advantage of Great Britain, since by 
reason of its naval superiority Great Britain 
ean in any crisis always drive its rivals 
from the sea. ... For this reason the 
international zone of the Straits is a 
British solution: of the Constantinopol- 
itan problem; and neither France nor 
Italy would have acepted ‘it if they 
could have discovered any other way out 
of ‘the tangle. 


The foregoing statements, as presenting 
oné historian’s view, involve also an exposi- 
tion of the conflicting interests of the 
British, the French, and the Italians in the 
region of Constantinople and the Straits. 
Since the arrangement above described 
Was made, we all remember that France 
sided with the Nationalist Turks, while 
England backed the Greeks in the war 
that ended Hellenic imperial aspirations in 
Asia Minor in the flames that consumed 
Smyrna. As has been previously shown in 
these pages, Russia and the other Black 
Sea countries insist on their say about the 
disposition of the Straits, because they 
heed this gateway to the Mediterranean. 
Various writers remind us also that Russia, 
Which has always been distrustful of 
Britain about the Straits, no longer has 
Nr'sea outlets in the Baltic countries, 
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Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, which 
are now independent. 
| Next to the Straits problem, many con- 
“y | sider the question of the Capitulations of 
/ | highest importance in the discussions at 
| Lausanne. 

THE CAPITULATIONS 


Hamid Bey, unofficial representative of 
the Turkish Nationalists in Constantinople, 
has given a statement on the Capitulations 
to the Constantinople correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune, in which we read: 
“The capitulations were, given through 
treaties. When war [the World War] was 
declared these were abrogated. In this 
twentieth century, with civilization thus 
far advanced, will the Powers seek to in- 
pose new capitulations?” By capitula- 
tions is meant extraterritorial rights given 
to foreigners in Turkey, exempting them 
in large degree from the authority of the 
Ottoman Government, both in the judicial 
and the economic domain, and yielding 
this authority to their respective embassies 
and consulates. So great has been the 
accumulations of these capitulatory rights 
Gat through the centuries, says Clair Price in 
i y) T) every field of manufact- | Current History (New York), that it is 

o) \) ° : to be doubted ‘‘whether any one knows 
K vs urin there 1S one product to-day precisely what the capitulations 
which has climbed the rugged are.” Yet it is possible to sketch their 

. ee growth and state the chief economic and 
heights of competition to the juridical usages which are to-day referred 


to under this name, Mr. Price tells us, and 


plane of leadership ~ by the Sareian 
sheer merit of its service and a a ae 


days of the Byzantine Empire, when, 


the excellence of its quality.. under the medieval theory of legal per 


sonality, nationals were accustomed to be 


In the ewriter industry judged under their own laws and customs 


wherever they might happen to be. So 


the Ro a as risen in little when capitulations were granted to the 


Venetians at Constantinople in the year 


more than a decade to its 10f0, 2: Venetian judge was named tof 
e o4°2 th civil and criminal cases in the 
present high position among Venetian colony. Similar capitulations 
° were given by the Emperor Emanuel 
ters Comenus in 1152, and by Michael Paleo 
ogus in 1275, to the local Genoese colony. 
At the same time Moslem States along the 
Mediterranean began granting similar 

















aaa eT ae tinten tenets ae rights to their local French colonies. Egypt, 

be tial atl Agunsies the Wert Cet , which was the first of these, signed a treaty 

Chief European Office: 75A Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. with Louis [X of France in 1252, and 

Principal Canadian Office: 36. Notre Dame St., West, Montreal, P. Q. Tripoli followed suit in a treaty with 
Philip III of France in 1270. 


Immediately after the Turkish cot 


” 
“Compar € the ‘Wor Rk quest of Constantinople in 1453, Moham- 


med the Conqueror confirmed the capitu 


latory rights which had been enjoyed for 
two centuries by the Genoese colony. The 
Venetian colony also had its rights coh 
firmed, Article XVI of the Turco-Venetiaa 
Treaty of 1454 clearly specifying the right 
of trial before a Venetian judge. Th 
Turkish Sultan, Selim I, upon his conquest 
of Egypt in 1517, similarly confirmed the 
capitulatory rights which the Fren¢h 


colony in Egypt had been enjoying. 
Later, in 1535, French colonies in a 
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Egypt had enjoyed. These capitulations of 
1535 to Frenchmen in the Ottoman Empire 
form the basis of the present capitulatory 
régime in Constantinople, but subsequent 
Sultanie firmans extended them in minor 
points. After the Treaty of 1535 between 
Suleiman the Magnificent and Francis I, 
came the Treaty of 1569 between Selim II 
and Charles [X, the Treaty of 1581 be- 
tween Murad III, and Henry III, the 
Treaty of 1597 between Mohammed III 
and Henry IV, the Treaty of 1604 between 
Ahmed I and Henry IV, the Treaty of 167: 

between Mohammed IV and Louis XIV, 
the Treaty of 1749 between Mohammed V 
and Louis XV, and finally the Treaty of 
1802 between Selim III and Napoleon 
sonaparte. 


We read further that during the course 
cf the elaboration of these French rights 
Great Britain and other European states 
on friendly terms with the powerful Otto- 
man sultans secured similar rights for their 
nationals. Again, the United States ob- 
tained a capitulatory footing under a 
“most-favored nation clause” in the 
Turkish-American Treaty of 1830. Be- 
sides the spécifie rights granted in these 


Treaties, various usages not specified by | 


actual Treaty grew up as the Ottoman 
power declined, until at the time the Otto- 
man Government wiped out the entire 
body of capitulations in 1914, ‘‘a great 
mass of traditional usage had accumulated 
which is customarily referred to as the 
eapitulations.”’ 

Clair Price further relates that under the 
judicial capitulations, legal proceedings in 
the Ottoman Empire, in which a foreigner 
was concerned, were tried as follows: 


Civil cases involving a sum less than 
ten Turkish pounds (normally about $50) 
were tried in the Turkish civil courts in the 
presence of the dragoman of the consulate 
involved. Civil cases involving more than 
ten Turkish pounds were tried in the First 
Court of Commerce in Constantinople, a 
mixed tribunal composed of a Turkish 
presiding judge, two Turkish judges and 
two foreign judges, designated by the em- 
bassy involved, or before similar mixed 
tribunals in the provinces where they ex- 
isted. In provinces where mixed tribunals 
did not exist, these actions were tried be- 
fore Turkish judges, but in all cases the 
dragoman of the consulate involved had 
to be present. Civil cases between foreign- 
ers of the same nationality were outside the 
Turkish jurisdiction, the consular courts 
being exclusively competent. Civil cases 
between foreigners of different nationalities 
in time also came to be eligible for trial 
before the consular courts, the Turkish 
authorities having no jurisdiction. Inheri- 

eases were also tried before the Con- 
suls, unless a Turkish ereditor was in- 
volved, in which case they were tried before 
mixed tribunals of Turkish and foreign 
judges. The capitulations proper made no 
disposition of bankruptey cases, but these 
Were customarily tried at the consulates. 

; involving landed property were 
tried before the Turkish authorities alone 
without the presence of the dragoman, 
even in cases where both parties were 
foreigners. The execution of civil judg- 
Ments against foreigners was carried out 
by the Turkish authorities, and against 

by the consular authorities. 
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tried before Turkish judges as were charges 
preferred by Turks against foreigners, 
The Ottoman Government claimed the 
right to imprison convicted foreigners by 
virtue of Austria’s renunciation in 1877 of 
its right of imprisoning Austrian criminals 
in consular prisons in Turkey, a right 
which other nations availed themselves of 
under the most-favored-nation clauses in 
their treaties. Service of subpoenas and 
other judicial papers on foreigners except 
in civil eases having to do with landed 
property, was undertaken by the consular 
authorities involved. 


Under the economic capitulations, Clair 
Price points out, the embassies at Constan- 
tinople claimed for their nationals exemp- 
tion from every tax levied by the Ottoman 
Government, except land tax and customs 
duties. In the case of customs duties, the 
agreement of the embassies was neces 
sary before their nationals became liable. 
These tax exemptions may be traced back 
to the days of the Ottoman Empire's 
strength, he tells us, when the bulk of its 
revenue was secured from the “sheriah” 
or religious, by means of taxes such as 
tithes, the sheep tax, ef cetera. Since these 
are Moslem taxes, we are told, it is perhaps 
understandable that Christian foreigners in 
the Empire should have been exempted 
from them, as well as from ‘“‘customary” or 
local taxes, which abound in Turkey. We 
read then: 


Prior to 1838 the embassies had agreed 
to import and export duties of 3 per cent. 
for which their nationals were liable. The 
commercial treaties of 1838, however, 
recorded the embassies’ agreement to an 
increase in the export duty to 12 per cent., 
and in the import duty to 5 per cent., with 
freedom of transit for all merchandise and 
the abolition of monopolies in Turkey. 
Subsequent treaties in 1861 fixt both e- 
port and import duties at 8 per cent. 
with a stipulation that the export duty 
was to be reduced by 1 per cent. annually 
until it reached a permanent 1 per cent. 
Abolition of monopolies was confirmed, 
except in the case of salt and tobacco, m 
which the Ottoman Government's right 
to organize government monopolies was 
recognized, as was its right to forbid the 
importation of firearms. The import duty 
was raised to 11 per cent. in 1907 by the 
embassies’ consent and in 1914 negotié 
tions were under way with the embassies 
for a further increase, when the war broke 
out, and the entire body of the capitult 
tions was wiped out by the Ottoman 
Government. 





Gentle Football—Sue—‘‘Oh, isn’t 1 
awful? Horrible! Why, they will kill that 
man underneath.” 

Hre—“Oh, he doesn’t mind it. He's uw 
conscious by this time.”—Cornell Widow. 





Almost.—Tracner—‘‘Where was the 
Declaration of Independence signed? 

Wie (after three minutes of silenee)— 
“At the bottom.” — Pitt Panther. 
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TRUCKS VERSUS HIGHWAYS 

HE competition between the makers 

of trucks and the builders of highways 
is compared by a writer in Public Works 
(New York) to that between the inventors 
and makers of armor-piercing projectiles 
and those who in turn produce armor which 
they can not pierce, but which in turn is 
pierced by projectiles of later development. 
When five-ton trucks were found to be too 
heavy for certain classes of highways, 
heavier highways were built; but before 
even a large percentage of them had been 
so reconstructed the truck manufacturers 
were turning out ten-ton trucks and expect- 
ing the States and counties to provide high- 
ways that could carry them. He goes on: 


There is no reason for thinking that 
trucks can not be made to capacities of 
twenty, thirty or even fifty tons if such 
eapacities promise to be economical for 
transportation and the highway pave- 
ments can be made sufficiently strong to 
earry them. 

The same thing, but to a much less 
degree, has been taking place in the rail- 
road world, where locomotives have been 
increasing in weight and power and the 
rails to carry them have been necessarily 
made heavier and more strong and durable. 
In the latter case, however, the progression 
has been entirely in the control cf one party 
and the increase in either locomotive or 
rail has been governed by careful calcula- 
tion as to the ultimate economy, taking 
both into consideration. In the case of the 
truck and the highway, however, the cost 
of constructing and maintaining the high- 
way is no concern of the truck manufac- 
turer or user, since none of the cost comes 
out of his pocket, but all is paid either by 
the taxpayers directly or by traffic in 
general. There can be no question that the 
point will be reached, if it has not already 
been reached, when further increase in 
weight of truck and consequent cost of 
highway will cease to be economical, if all 
expenditures and profits are taken into 
consideration, and some authority should 
be given the power to limit the weight of 
truck, or else the truck users must be put 
in the position of paying such share of the 
cost of the highway as to cause them them- 
selves to feel and heed the economical limit. 

It has been said that highways should be 
made for the traffic and that, no matter 
what the traffic demands may be, the high- 
ways must meet those demands if it would 
not halt the progress of civilization. We 
do not believe that the taxpayers of the 
country will accept this dictum if the facts 
and logic are placed fairly and squarely 
before them. 

One method of requiring trucks as well as 
other vehicles to pay in proportion to the 
use they make of the roads is by the gaso- 
line tax, which has become quite popular 
within the past year or two. The Chief of 
the Bureau of Publie Roads, in urging that 
sources of revenue for highways be adopted 
that would be paid by road users, states 
that $40,000,000 annually could be raised 
for road building and maintenance by a 
tax of one cent per gallon of gasoline. 

Another method of bringing the eco- 
nomic limit home to the truck user is offered 
by Colorado. The Colorado Public Util- 

Commission has recently handed down 








Frost National Bank 
A. D. 1922 


San Fernando Cathedral San Antonio, Texas 


A. D. 1734 


San Antonio—The City of Contrasts 


San. Antonio—ever old in historic cathedrals and fort- 
resses—ever new in modern buildings with modern 
equipment. 

We show a few of the modern buildings which have 
the health-protecting equipment of 
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ONLIWON is the sanitary lavatory system installed in 
so many office buildings, schools, hospitals, banks, etc., 
because it helps to prevent the spread of disease germs 
and cuts down lavatory expense. 

ONLIWON Toilet Paper is protected in a dust-proof 
nickel or porcelain cabinet that operates without insani- 
tary knobs to touch. It is delivered consecutively just 
two sheets at atime so as to discourage waste of paper. 
ONLIWON Towels are made of soft absorbent crepe 
that.dries the hands thoroughly. They are served from 
a white enameled cabinet—one folded towel at a time— 
for maximum economy. 


Write for free sample towels and complete imformation. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Dept. 22 
Albany, N. Y. 
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A group of other prominent San 
Antonio buildings equipped with 
Onliwon Service 





Building of .the Cen- 
tral Trust Co.—a 
foremost banking in- 


sisatice ef Temas. Magnolia Petroleum Building 





Y. M. C. A. Building 
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Friendly Tucson 
bids you come 


Glorious outdoor life all the sunny winter awaits 
you in Tucson, garden city of Arizona. 


Away from slush, snow and winter cold, Tucson, from 
October to May ,revels in a golden procession of spark- 
ling,sunny days. Golf every day, motoring any time, 
horseback-riding, hunting, polo, interesting old mis- 
sions, colorful Indian life, or just luxurious, lazy 
enjoyment of the ne sunshine—couatless 
opportunities are here for picasure and physical up- 


building. 
Reduced Fares 


Half a mile above sea-level, Tucson lies on a leven 
mesa encompassed by gorgeously colored, lofty peaks. 
Seventy-three swift hours from New York, or on'y 
fifty-three from Chicago, and you are in this city of 
rpewal springtime. Main-line Pullmans via Rock 
sland Route or Southern Pacific will now bring you 
at reduced fares. 
Twenty-five thousand hospitable people in Tucson 
enjoy excellent hotels, fine stores for shopping, green 
lawns, and charming homes, clubs, good schools, the 
State University, and ease of living conditions un- 
dreamed of in more rigorous climates. 
Little Rain—Dry Air 
¢ For rest, play, and physical upbuilding there is no 
finer city. Rainfall is slight. No fogs. The air is dry 
and crisp. From October to May the mean monthly 
temperature never exceeds 72 degrees or falls below 
49 degrees. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Friendly Tucson bids you COME. A modest income 
will command every pleasure and care. New experi- 
ences, new energy, and vibrant health can be found 
here. The illustrated, two-color booklet,“* Man-Build- 
ing,” will tell more of life in Tucson. Just mail the 
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Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


TUCSON SUNSHINE-CLIMATE CLUB, 
150 Old Pueblo Club Building, Tucson, Arizona. 
Please send me “Man-Building in the Sunshine-Cli- 
” 
Name 


- Address. 




















Playground of Your Dreams 
only 44 hours away—bathing, boating. fishing trap- 
shooting, golfing. open air concerts, tennis—in 
ST. PETERSBURG “The Sunshine City” 
Where the sunshine is in "s hearts as well as over- 
head, and where you will friendli on every 
hand. jons to suit everyone. 
Write for our booklets on the City or on Sports and 
R - int jon om request. Address 
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| a decision denying motor trucks the right 

| to use certain roads because they do not 
contribute their share toward the construc- 
tion and maintenance of such highways, 
eomparing them with the railroads, which 
pay much larger taxes and yet construct 
and maintain their roadbeds at no cost to 
the public. 


The following paragraph is contained in 
the opinion of the Colorado Commis- 


sion: 


Public convenience and_ necessity, by 
which must be understood the convenience 
and necessity of the people at large as con- 
tradistinguished from the convenience and 
necessity of a very small number of 
people who seek to derive a profit from the 
farmers’ and homeowners’ investment in 
roads, never contemplating that the truck 
driver should destroy that, to the cost of 
eonstruction of which he contributed little 
or nothing, or that he should reap where he 
has not sown. When the taxing laws of this 
State are so amended that the truck driver 
operating over State highways shall con- 
tribute his due proportion to the cost of 
eonstruction and maintenance of our 
highways, then, and only then, can this 
commission regard his use, under proper 
conditions and restrictions, of a great tre- 
mendously expensive public facility of 
equal dignity and equal benefit to the 
people with moderate use thereof by the 
ordinary taxpayer. 








DOING IT OVER AND OVER 


HE workman in the factory whose job 

had been to give one turn to a certain 
serew, hour after hour and day after day, 
and who begged, as a last request on his 
dying bed, to be allowed to “drive that 
serew all the way in,” has the sympathy of 
most of us. This kind of job is becoming 
more and more common in modern inten- 
sive production on a large scale. What is 
its effect on the worker? An editorial 
writer in The Iron Age (New York) re- 
marks that what he calls these “repetitive 
operations’’ have seldom been defended by 
any one. He notes that many decry the 
dulling effect on the intellect, of highly 
subdivided processes, but these are usually 
apart.from industry, while those who direct 
manufacturing remain silent. Thus un- 
answered charges gain credence. He goes 
on: 


Yet in informal discussions those in daily 
contact with the conditions show no con- 
eern lest deadening of the mind, for ex- 
ample, result from simple operations 
repeated time after time. The testimony 
of industrialists is difficult to get. Being 
neither writers nor speakers their views are 
not widely known, and being well en- 
trenched through the evolution of the 
factory their attitude seems to be that they 
are not on the defensive. ; 

But sooner or later they must be smoked 
out. Too much is being written against 
modern factory procedure for the factory 
side to disregard the making of favorable 
public sentiment. All the good features of 
repetitive work and mass production, as 











} A Real Treat . 
for All Occasions 


Nothing could be better or more 
appropriate to serve for “big’’ meals 
and “little’’ meals than Bromm’s 
Old Virginia Fruit Cake. This de- 
licious “bit of Old Virginia,’ which 
has been made from the same recipe 
for 56 years, is chock-full of tlie 
choicest fruits, nuts and good things. 


Packed in a snug, tin box, it keeps 
indefinitely, and improves with age 
like old wine. It’s a joy to house- 
keepers, because it’s always deli- 
ciously fresh and appropriate to serve. 
Park & Tilford in New York and fancy 
grocers in other cities, carry Bromm’s Old 
Virginia Fruit Cake the year ‘round. If 
your grocer can't supply you, we will ship 
prepaid to any address in the U.S. 1-lb 
cake, in tin, $1.15; 2-lb. tin, $2.25; 4-lb. 
tin, $4.25; 6-lb. tin, $6.00. 
L. Bromm Baking Co. 
516 E. Marshall Street 
Richmond, Va. 


BROMMS 


Old VIRGINIA 
Fruit Cake 
















Skin Troubles 


——— Soothed —— 


With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Tal , 25e.everywhere. Sam 
free “of Outloure Laborateria, Dept & Malden Meee, 














INVENTORS Who desire to secure patent shorrld 
write for our guide book “HOW 
TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
description of your invention and we wiil give opinion of 
its patentable nature. 

RANDOLP’ 


H & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 


A cube 


makes 
a cup . 








OU can’t help but tempt jaded appetites if 
you start the meal with hot STEERO 
bouillon. 

STEERO bouillon cubes are convenient for 
any emergency — afternoon teas, for children 
after school, unexpected guests, and a score of 
other things. 

_ Put STEERO bouillon cubes on your order 
list today. d 10c for samples and 64-page 
cook book. 


Schieffelin & Co., 290 William St., N. Y. 


Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., N.Y. 


STEERO 


Reg US Pa. Of 
BOUILLON CUBES 
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cars throughout the United States during the past sixty days. That the response 

to this announcement has been immediate and very effective is evidenced by the 
letters we receive from men and women located in every part of the country, asking at 
what theaters this new motion picture may be seen, and by the eagerness with which 
motion picture exhibitors have booked it. Many of the leading theaters in every state 
in the Union are already showing it to delighted audiences and scores of additional 
bookings are being received by us every week. 


6 ir 1. above card is a reproduction of one that has been running in 25,000 street- 


These high-class theaters are-typical of the hundreds of houses in which “Fun From 
the Press” is exhibited weekly: 


The Eastman, Rochester, N. Y. Strand, Philadelphia, Pa. Colorado, Denver, Colo. 

Mark Strand, Brooklyn and Capitol, Springfield, Mass. Pantheon, Toledo, Ohio. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Pantages, Seattle, Wash. Allen Mall Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

McVicker’s, Chicago, Ill. Del Monte, St. Louis, Mo. Strand, Akron, Ohio. 

Crandall Theaters, Washington, D.C. Rialto, Newark, N. J. Valentine, Canton, Ohio. 

Capitol, Detroit, Mich. Alamo, Louisville, Ky. Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Graumann’s, Los Angeles, Calif. Apollo, Indianapolis, Ind. Granda, San Francisco, Calif. 


HIS new motion picture reel presents the cream of typical American humor. It does 

not contain a suggestive line and the five minutes which it takes to run it is packed 
with laughter. This is the only motion picture subject produced and sponsored by 
The Literary Digest. 


N addition to. the immense publicity which the street-car advertising represents, 

“Fun From the Press” is being lavishly advertised in the newspapers and in The 
Literary Digest itself—about 300 daily newspapers throughout the country carry an 
announcement of it every week. 


| es [ you have not yet seen “‘Fun From the Press”’ go to those theaters in your locality 

that show it, or ask the management of your favorite theater when it will be booked. 
It is quite likely that the same discrimination exercised by the management in book- 
ing this Digest fun maker is also exercised in choosing the rest of the program, so that 
an enjoyable entertainment is assured. 


FUN FROM THE PRESS 


Produced by The Literary Digest Distributed by W. W. Hodkinson Corporation 
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KIMBALL 


‘‘Quality made the name—the name insures the quality”’ 


p= in happy eulogy of the 
KIMBALL—the instrument of 
yesterday, today and tomorrow— 
the Columbian Jury of Awards, the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition, the 
Alaska Yukon Pacific Exposition, the 
Panama Pacific Exposition, together 
‘with great masters, past and present 
—all acclaim the KIMBALL as an 
instrument of superlative excel- 
lence. KIMBALL Grand and 
Upright Pianos, Player Pianos, 
Reproducing Pianos and Phono- 
graphs are the splendid result of 
ripe experience and progressive 
thought devoted to the manu- 
facture of musical instruments. 


Descriptive catalogs, alse the nearest 
dealer's address, sent te you on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 
Factory and Executive Offices: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. KL 

306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information on instru- 
ment marked X: 
CO KIMBALL Grand Pianos © KIMBALL Phonographs 
© KIMBALL Upright Pianos () KIMBALL Player Pianos 
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Upright Pianos 
Player Pianos 
Reproducing Pianos 
Phonographs 
Pipe Organs 
Music Rolls 
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affecting the human being, need to be set 
out in an authoritative way, if demands for 
a change are to be stayed. Any breaking 
down of present practises through legisla- 
tive or othur pressure may be far off, but 
in this day of inereasing emphasis on the 
welfare of the individual, new laws affect- 
ing industrial relations are always in the 
reckoning. 
* Apolegists for the industrial System have 
been wont to say that large numbers of 
machine operators are adults of arrested 
mental development. Having only child 
minds, they are not supposed to find their 
work especially irksome. This is impor- 
tant, if true, in that the system has pro- 
vided for a group that has been reared as 
superior to common-labor service and gen- 
erally is not physically equipped for it. 
Some explanations coming from the 
workshop have reached the public, and 
they may be indeed the complete answer. 
They emphasize the inertia of the human 
being and the propensity of all of us to do 
most of our daily acts along the lines fol- 
lowed in the past. Plant managers tell 
how hard it is to get a worker to change 
his methods, and they assert that fully as 
much effort would be needed for the worker 
to break a new habit and resume the old. 
Mental satisfaction comes in part from 
moving in accustomed paths. It may be 
that man’s desire to act and think along 
well-known lines in most of his activities 
safeguards him fully against the “iron 
man.” But we need the facts from the 
authorities of industry. 





A PAVEMENT THAT EXPLODES 

ONTINUED failures in a paved road, 

often of so violent a character as to be 
called ‘“‘explosives,” are reported from 
King County, Washington, near Seattle. 
The Engineering News-Record (New York), 
from which we take the account quoted 
below, notes that the oceurrence is 
not unique, except perhaps in the ex- 
plosive violence of the ruptures. Other 
examples are remembered. In all the 
explanation has been difference in the 
rates of expansion of base and top, and lack 
of expansion joints—which The News- 
Record considers no explanation at all. All 
pavement slabs expand and contract, it 
says; and except here and there they are 
serving their purpose without repeated 
ruptures, both with and without expansion 
joints and over a period of years. There 
is some more obscure condition than exists 
in the ordinary brick or bitumen or con- 
erete road, which induces the disastrous 
results from expansion that are recorded 
on the King County road. It would be 
interesting to learn what it may be, but at 


present, apparently, it is more or less of a . 


mystery. To quote the paper just named: 


Continued failures of a paved road by 
the violent parting, with mutual shattering, 
of the brick surface and the concrete base, 
have become of increasing concern to the 
highway officials of King County, Wash- 
ington. The breaks, besides being a con- 
stant expense to repair, have been on 0¢- 
easions so violent that passing vehicles hiave 
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been injured, and in one instance, which will 
later be more fully noticed, the ‘‘explosion”’ 
was the basis of a successful suit for dam- 
ages in a large amount. In all 33 breaks 
have occurred since the first, on June 13, 
1917, a few months after the completion 
of the pavement. 

The roadway is 20 feet wide and for 
much of its length is on grades ranging up 
to a maximum of 4.6 per cent. Of the 33 
failures since 1917 more than half have been 
violent and are referred to as ‘‘explosions.” 
In case warning is given in the form of 
a crushing of the bricks or a slight upward 
bulging, endeavor is made to prevent the 
more complete rupture by putting main- 
tenance crews at work immediately, cutting 
the pavement at the point where the excess 
stress is manifest and substituting an 8- 
inch strip of asphaltic compound for two 
transverse rows of bricks. More often, 
however, the upheaval comes without 
warning and as much as 200 square feet of 
the surface has been suddenly thrown from 
the base and shattered as tho from an 
explosion. In some instances the base 
has been broken by the shock. In a 
damage suit growing out of an explosion, 
witnesses testified on the stand that pieces 
were thrown 30 to 40 feet high in the air. 
Fragments are said to have been found 80 
to 100 feet from breaks. 

A study of the location of the breaks 
does not show anything in common on this 
seore. They occur on fills and in cuts, on 
the north, as well as the south slopes of 
hills, on the tops of gravel benches and in 
wet flats. On some parts of the road a 
number of breaks have occurred close 
together, and in other stretches of con- 
siderable length there have been no breaks 
whatever. In the comparatively short 
section where expansion joints 4% inch wide 
were used in the brick, but without any 
joint in the eoncrete base, breaks occurred 
the same as in the other sections. In 
sections where new bricks have been relaid 
after a break, using the same form of 
construction as the original pavement, 
breaks have occurred a second time in the 
same spot. It is notable, however, that 
no breaks have recurred where the relaid 
pavement has been provided with the 8 
inch asphaltic expansion joint referred to 
previously. 

On June 20, 1920, a truck driving over 
the pavement was wrecked by a violent 
upheaval of the surface beneath it. Such 
was the force that flying fragments smashed 
the running gear, brought the truck to a 
sudden stop and caused those riding on the 
driver's seat to be thrown to the pavement. 
A suit brought against King County on 
account of injury sustained in this accident 
secured a judgment from the Superior 
Court of King County in June, 1921, for 
$10,000 damages. The case was appealed 
to the Supreme Court, which affirmed the 
judgment. A petition for rehearing is still 
pending. 


In the conclusion of its editorial com- 
ment, the News-Recurd, altho express- 
ing natural curiosity, gives its opinion that 
the importance of getting at the secret of 
the trouble is not particularly great. It 
says: 


Too few brick or concrete roads fail in 
the manner described to make the knowl- 
edge why they fail worth much. Nor is it of 
much significance that an occasional failure 
of this character is experienced and it 
should by no means be accepted as a rea- 


son for passing judgment on any type of 
pavement. 
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ADRIATIC (24,541 tons) 
Jan. 6, Feb. 24, 1923 


LAPLAND (18,565 tons) 
Jan. 18, Mar. 10, 1923 


World-famous. for steadiness, 
de luxe quarters, cuisine and 
service. For travellers of dis- 
crimination. Ample time for 
delightful visits ashore. 


Round trip cruise bookings. 
To Naples via Egypt and The Holy 
Land 


One way bookings to Egypt. 
Itinerary: Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Monaco (the Riviera), Naples, Alex- 
andria (for Egypt and the Nile), Haifa 
for Jerusalem, and Athens (Phaleron 
| Bay). 

World-famous White Star service 
provides for: you a delightful and 
luxurious home on shipboard. 















INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
PPan serene 


4 S WINTER | 
s VACATION | 
i VOYAGES 


MEDITERRANEAN WEST INDIES 


MEGANTIC 
(20,000 tons displacement) 


Jan. 15, Feb. 17, 

Mar. 22, 1923 
Magnificent cruising ship of 
admirable construction for 
tropic voyages. Premier 
steamer to the West Indies. 

Rates $250 Upwards 


Itinerary arranged by Cruise Depart- 
ment of more than 25 years’ experi- 
ence in the West Indies. From New 
York to Havana, Haiti, Santiago, 
Kingston (Port Antonio), Panama 
Canal (Panama City), La Guaira (Ca- 
racas), Trinidad (La Brea), Barbados, 
Martinique (St. Pierre), St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 

A wonderful, health-giving holiday 
among the brilliant lands and sun- 
shine seas beneath the Southern Cross. 


Inquire for booklets and detailed information 


ARINE COMPANY 














LUDEN'S 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
give quick relief 
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check-fraud 


Plain-paper checks are 
so easy to alter that they 
actually incite fraud. 

Protecting the amount 
does not remove the dan- 
ger. The payee’s name 
and theendorsementsare 
altered nearly as often, 
andoccasionally thedate. 

To be safe every part of 
a check must be pro- 
tected. 


National 
Satety Paper 


gives you this complete 
protection. An attempt 
to alter the check with 
chemicals, eraser, or knife 
produces a glaring white 
spot or stain in the pa- 
per, instantly exposing 
the fraud. A// of the 
writing on doth sides of 
the check is protected. 
If your checks are still 
on plain paper, consider 
the risk you are running. 
Ask your banks for checks 
on NationalSafety Paper. 
Every executive, in- 
terested in the subject of 
check protection, should 
read “The Protection of 
Checks,” a book which 
treats the subject com- 
pletely and impartially. 
It is distributed without 
charge. Write for a copy 
today. 
George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
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INVESTMENTSvrANDvFINANCE 











WILL OUR BILLIONS INVESTED 
ABROAD MAKE US THE WORLD'S 
“MOST HATED NATION’? 


N reply to those who have asserted a 

certain ‘paucity of both interest in and 
tangible assistance on the part of the 
United States during the last few years,” 
Comptroller of the Currency Crissinger re- 
cently presented a summary of Govern- 
ment and private loans abroad since 
August, 1914. The total comes to nearly 


means that twenty years from now “the 
United States will almost certainly be the 
most hated nation in the world.” Before 
enlarging upon this Iowa idea, let us quote 
Mr. Crissinger’s summary of foreign lend- 
ings and investments as it appears in the 
financial press: 








American securities repurchased from abroad... £3,000,000,000 
d 1 yovernment loans... ... 10,000,000,000 
Interest on Government loans. . . . 2,000,000,000 
Cc ial i tended abroad 3,000,000,000 
Dollar securities bought from foreign countries: 
| |. A ey 713,000,000 
| 1920 571,000,000 
1921 ‘ 596,000,000 
1922—(eight months)... . . 751,000,000 
Foreign money securities cold here 1019, 1920, 
1921, and 1922... 620,000,000 
Foreign currencies bought by America 500,000,000 
Total. . $21,751,000,000 


The general tone of financial comment is 
| well illustrated by this paragraph from the 
Boston Financial News: 


There can be lit:le question that in 
sustaining and stabilizing the finances of 
the world this is a contribution which has 
had all too little recognition. In fact, in 
proportion to what it has accomplished, 
this recognition has been inadequate, even 
at home. The premise so frequently as- 
serted that the world can not possibly be 
restored and replaced on the way to pros- 
perity and order without American assis- 
tance may have been sound. That this 
assistance has not been forthcoming, and 
in fullsome proportions, however, can be 
no longer supported. This aid has been 
given and is certain to be supplemented by 
further financial assistance, and having 
been given, the responsibility for the fullest 
value to be derived from its service must 
now rest abroad rather than at home. 
Therefore attention may well be focused 
in that direction, and America given due 
credit for credit extended. 


The part of this which alarms the editor 
of Wallaces’ Farmer is the growing private 
investment abroad. In twenty years, he 
says, this ought to total at least fifteen bil- 
lion dollars, and then we will be the world’s 
most hated nation—for these reasons: 


The United States will own literally 
thousands of factories in every part of the 
world, and through her loans in the form 
of mortgages and bonds, will control a 
large part of the industrial expenditures 
in South American and Asiatic countries. 

Twenty years from now, goods from 
every part of the world will be flowing 
toward the United States in ever increas- 
ing quantities to pay off the interest on her 
investments. Now and then disturbances 





twenty-two billions. This, remarks several | 
editors, ought to show that we are doing | 
plenty for our neighbors, but Wallaces’ | 
Farmer (Des Moines) argues that it simply | 











ee 


will break out in countries where the United 
States has vast investments, and it will 
be necessary for our Government to take a 
hand in affairs diplomatically or with a 
mild show of military force. In fact, we 
are going to be doing in an offensive way 
what Great Britain has been doing for the 
past one hundred years in a rather in- 
offensive way. We shall be lucky, indeed, 
if as a result of our investments during the 
next twenty years we do not become in- 
volved in a genuinely serious war thirty or 
forty years from now. 





WHO OWNS A MOTOR CAR? 
CLEVELAND concern which has for 
many years been financing. purchases 

of automobiles on the instalment plan, now 
has records of transactions covering thou- 
sands of eases. Certain interesting facts 
relate to those who buy cars more expensive 
than Fords. Using round numbers, and 
taking into account the records of the past 
three years, the data, as set down by The 
Cleveland Trust Company Businees Bulletin. 
show that the typical purchaser may be 
described as follows: 

He is a married man 33 years old. 

He has a bank account and carries life 
insurance. 

He buys a $1,400 car and pays $700 down. 

He pays the balance at the rate of $100 
a month. 

His monthly income is $350. 

He owns real estate in which his equity 
is $5,000. 

He has personal property worth about 
$2,000. 

This is not his first ear. 

He bought the previous car on the time 
payment plan. 

On which the bank journal comments: 

These facts. regarding the typical pur- 
chaser go far toward explaining the ability 
of the country to absorb new ears this year 
at the rate of a quarter of a million a 
month, of which about half are of makes 
more expensive than Fords. . The clearly 
evident fact is that the passenger automo- 
bile has become so important a factor in 
American life that thousands of families 
of moderate means are entirely willing to 
make serious sacrifices of other things in 
order to be able to possess them. 

The ‘‘reflection of the conservative man” 
on the facts brought out by the Cleveland 
Trust Company will be, says The Wall 
Street Journal, “‘that on an income of 
$4,200 a year not many people could keepan 
automobile in an expensive city like New 
York after paying out at least $1,000 for 
rent without a garage. It follows that the 
purchasers must be largely in places where 
the cost of living is much lower, where the 
gasoline is the principal cost of upkeep, and 
an occasional expenditure for a new tire.” 
While, of course, ‘the enthusiast may make 
the car his single car and skimp on every- 
thing else,” The Wall Street Journal can not 
avoid the conclusion “that our people 48 
a whole are living well up to their meals 
and many of them beyond their means.” 
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From a Painting by Hucn Ferris The Magnolia Building the new: 
@ARCO 1923 est and largest office building 
in Dallas.— A.rrep C. Bossom, 


Architect 
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ir- I 
ty T WAS “only after most exhaustive 3. Corto economizes fuel; its slender columns 
= investigation,” writes Alfred C. Bossom, are so designed as to bring the maximum 
t “that Corto Radiators were i in the heating surface into contact with the air. 
ay Magnolia Building.” This investigation Your radiators will be guests in your 
in proved that “Corto Radiators are the home for all the rest of your life. Surely 
7 most desirable type available, either it is wise to follow your architect’s rec- 
in here or in Europe.” ommendation and have radiators that 

Three factors lead architects like Mr. are graceful, compact and coal-saving. 
a” Bossom to specify Corto Especially when the initial 
. Radiators: Its difference in cost is so very 
a va? ~ ne % 
of 1. Corto is a thing of beauty— U — aR) small. 
1 worthy of the famous French ff Avi . ra |} Wehave a finely illustrated 
“a engineer from whom it takes its silt ig Al book about Corto Radiators. 
for name. a 

' . _—/ A postal card will bring you 

the 2. Corto saves space. Ordina Ls, ’ HAMLET 
ere radiators, to do the same mero Mi y a copy. Address the office 
the must have 30% more bulk. nearest your home, 
ind 
e.” 
» AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
not IpeEAt Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
po 104 W. 42nd St., New York Dept 34 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Home Billiard & Pool Tables 


Mesmiteentty mate in all sizes, at all prices. Game 
standard table. Become expert at 


home. Use in ai room, 01 table or on its 
own f . Quickly leveled, put upor down 
ina minute. Full playing equipment. t 
down, small ments for few months. Ask your 
dealer or WR US TODAY for Catalog, ete. E. T. 
BURROWES CO., 33 Free St., Portland, Maine. 











“Che Comfort Route” 


ROYAL MAIL 


The magnificent 
S. S. ORCA 


25,500 tons displacement 
The newest, largest and most 
luxurious steamer engaged in 


West Indies 
Cruises 


Jan. ehand Feb. 24 

Two delightful trips among 
these islands of enchantment. Rates $250 up. 
W rite for Booklet D3 


BERMUDA 


Leave ice and snow behind for the balmy climate 
of the tropics. Wonderful golf (2 new 18 hole 
on the palatial's. s. a. 17,500 tons 





W rite for Booklet D4 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
SON & SON, Inc., Agents 
Broadway, New York 607 Boylston St., Boston 
117 West Washington Street, Street, Chicago 
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OUR INSURANCE COMPANIES’ FARE- 
WELL TO EUROPE 


HE withdrawal of three of the largest 
American life insurance companies 
from the Continental European field seems 
to the Boston Financial News to furnish 
“‘the most accurate epitome of what the 
situation there actually is of any purported 
information from abroad since the World 
War.” The decision which impelled the 
withdrawal of these companies ‘‘from what 
is a hopeless field of business endeavor now, 
and probably for years to come, is based,” 
as the Boston daily further notes, ‘‘upon 
information accessible to no other persons 
or groups of persons except Government 
chancelleries.”” The retirement has been 
so managed, we are told, that the American 
companies will lose nothing, simply trans- 
ferring their business to newly organized 
companies, and the insured lose nothing, 
for their policies are continued with these 
European companies. The withdrawal, 
we read, was compelled largely by ‘“‘de- 
preciation of money, excessive taxes, high 
and constantly mounting salaries and 
wages, unfavorable legislation and a wave 
of unfair lawsuits.” The Financial News 
calls attention, as a case in point, to the 
attitude of the Turkish Government toward 
these American insurance companies. Its 
support is said to have been conditioned 
upon payment to the Turks ‘“‘of life in- 
surance policies on those who are suspected 
of having been victims of the recent Turk- 
ish expansion. The indefensibility of such 
a condition, as well as the fundamental 
incapacity of any life insurance company 
to cope with it are obvious.” 
Thus, comments the New York Times 
editorially, ‘‘ends this pioneer invasion of 
foreign fields by American capital.” 


It began thirty years ago, and four 
leading companies were highly successful 
for some years. The estimate of a billion 
dollars of foreign insurance is excessive, 
altho one company has been credited with 
$400,000,000. But the early impetus was 
not sustained, and for twenty years the 
process of withdrawal has been continuing 
under the discouragement of excessive 
regulation in Continental countries. The 
reason why the war hastened retirement 
was not war losses, but uncontrollable 
costs of operation. Premiums were fixt, 
but were payable in cheapening money. 
Losses could be paid in the same currency, 
but depreciation of compulsory investments 
in foreign securities was even greater. In 
the background was a doubtful question 
how far American assets were bound for 
foreign losses. 

It is not singular that the companies 
which retire from the Continent do not 
from England. There the rule is not to 
interfere with business discretion on gen- 
eral principles. England requires no de- 
posit guaranty, and British investments 
and currency are in another class from 
those on the Continent. The whole ex- 
periment might easily have had a worse 
result. 











“It Was a Long Time 
Before I Learned How 


to Invest’’ 






“ Tt is because so many people really want to 
speculate instead of to invest that pro- 
moters and swindlers | find it so easy to sell 
their worthless stuff."" This is a quotation 
from an investment story from real life, called 
“I Don’t Guess—I Invest.’’ If you have 
ever been in doubt, and would like to make 
5% investment where you are sure of getting 
% (occasionally 714%), write for a free copy 
2 the story today. 
MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS 
$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 


Yield: Up to 7% 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILcERs © 


521 Carbide and Carbon Bidg., 30 East 42nd St., New York 
Atlanta, Ga., and Other Southern Cities 


“*First—the Investor's Welfare” 


How to Select 
Safle Bonds = 


investor wishing ————_— 
| 4 br absolute —- be paying 
attractive eld (aneine see ante) 
should at once for this boo! 
which will Decent tor theaskin It 
been prepared by ree M. 
& Company. 
YOUR COPY NOW READY 
















Gaunan a, benrees ooenpantl, ent. , 88 
105 W. Monroe Chicago, Ht. 
7 *s7 Years Without Loss to a Oustomer”* 
INVENTORS should write for 


PATENTS. Free Guide Books and RECORD 


OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of ‘its patentable nature. 

VICTOR J. Evens & CO 
759 Sth Was hington, D. c. 























Miracle Number 7 


Motorist left car parked at curb 
and on return found someone had 
backed into radiator, starting leak. 
Was advised to use liquid 


RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


as it would save delay and costly 
repairs. Secured 75c can and poured con- 
tents into radiator. Leak completely and 
permanently stopped — 4 

as no 


Carry Radiator Neverleak for 
emergency. Guaranteed not 
to clog or impair cooling sys- 
tem. At all dealers or sent 
postpaid for 75c. 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 
The Liquid Veneer People 
398 Ellicott Buffalo, N.Y. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


October 25.—Professor Benito Mussolini, 
leader of the Fascisti, takes an oath 
that either the government of Italy 
must be given peacefully to the Fas- 
cisti or they will take it by force. 


The forces of the Far Eastern Republic 
have begun the occupation of Vladi- 
vostok, in agreement with the Japanese 
troops, who are evacuating the city. 


The new Irish Constitution passes_its 
third and final reading by the Dail 
Eireann. 


The British Labor Party issues a mani- 
festo advocating the elimination of the 
national debt burden through the 
creation of a war redemption fund, by a 
special graduated levy on fortunes ex- 
exceeding £5,000. 


Lord Curzon, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, insists on representation of the 
United States at the forthcoming Lau- 
sanne Conference to arrange peace 
terms between the Allies and the Turks. 


October 26.—Premier Facta, of Italy, and 
his entire ministry resign in consequence 
of the hostile attitude of the Fascisti 
and their threat to take over the Gov- 
ernment by force if necessary. 


Eamon de Valera makes a new movement 
against the Free State Government by 
summoning the second Dail Eireann, 
which constitutes itself the Republican 
Government and nominates a Council 
of State. 


The British Parliament is dissolved and 
summoned to meet again on November 
20. The election will be held No- 
vember 15. 


October 27.—The Fascisti are reported to 
have seized three towns in Italy and to 
have deposed the local authorities and 
assumed command. The leaders an- 
nounce in a manifesto that the move- 
ment is not directed against the country 
or the King, but is operated to give 
“full liberty”’ to the Italian people. 


October 28.—King Victor Emmanuel re- 
fuses to sign a decree proclaiming a 
state of siege throughout Italy. 


Leaders of the Irish irregular forces issue a 
proclamation declaring that the forma- 
tion of the new Republican Government, 
with Eamon de Valera as President, 
was undertaken at their call and that 
such a cabinet as De Valera and his 
council appoint is to be temporarily the 
supreme executive of the Republic. 


October 29.—King Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy invites Professor Benito Musso- 
lini, leader of the Fascisti, to form a 
Cabinet. 


After listening to a Venezelist adherent, 
a great audience in Athens is reported 
to have demanded the death of the 
statesmen connected with the régime of 
ex-King Constantine. 


The Greek Army finishes the evacuation 
of Thrace, and the majority of the 
Greek population already has been 
evacuated. 


Vladivostok is made the capital of the 
Priamur Province, which will be gov- 
erned by a revolutionary committee. 


October 30.—Benito Mussolini announces 
the membership of his Cabinet and, as 

















You plan your new home with the help of a good architect. His 
experienced judgment translates your ideas into a house that 
fits your requirements and your purse. 


Advice in planning 
your bond investments 


To turn money into bonds that 
most exactly meet your present and 
future requirements: calls for the 
counsel of technically trained. ad- 
visors. 


With the help of The National City 
| Company’s specialized information 
and experienced advice, investors 
| throughout the country are building 
| their well-planned financial future 
step by step—bond by bond. 


We invite you to come to any of 
our offices to make the personal ac- 
quaintance of our local representa- 
tive—a useful man to know. 


He will gladly talk with you about 
your financial structure and will, if 
you wish, put before you our list 
of well-secured bonds from which 
your choice may be made. 








The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 





Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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Donose BrotTHers 


BUSINESS COUPE 


To know how the car is built is to 
recognize its exceptional fitness for 
years of hard work. 


The body is rugged in a new and 
special sense. Every pillar and rib 
and panel is steel. All parts and 
sections are welded together into 
one sturdy unit. 


There are no bolts or screws to 
get loose — nothing to shrink or 
warp or rattle. The windows fit 
snugly in their steel frames. The 
doors snap neatly shut. Unvary- 
ing accuracy and precision are 
attained throughout. 


Because there is no wood to char, 
the body is enameled in an oven 
under intense heat, resulting in a 
hard, durable finish that retains 
its lustre for years. 


The non-rumble top and rear 
quarters are done in fabric after 
the current fashion, and heighten 


_ noticeably the smartness and grace 


of the body lines. 


Cord tires were selected as standard 
equipment for the same reason 
that the seat is upholstered in 
genuine leather. Every detail 
has been determined on a basis of 
comfort and service. 


The price is $980 f. 0. b. Detroit 





CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 














Premier, takes charge of the Italian 
Government. 


A Chinese bandit army is reported to have 
earried off H. E. Ledgard, of the China 
Inland Mission, and other missionary 
workers stationed at Shangtsaihsien. 


4. resolution is introduced in the Philip- 
pine legislature asking the Congress of 
the United States to authorize the 
Philippine legislature to call a consti- 
tutional convention to set up an inde- 
pendent republic. 


October 31.—A fight between Irish Free 
State soldiers and irregulars takes place 
at Clifden, and eighty of the Free State 
soldiers are captured by the rebels. 


DOMESTIC 

October 25.—Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon announces that until new regu- 
lations have been worked out in com- 
plianee with the Daugherty ruling 
banning liquor on all ships, the old 
regulations will apply to foreign ships, 
so that they may touch at American 
ports provided their liquor stores are 
sealed. 


Governor Ben Olcott, of Oregon, an- 
nounces that the State is ready to use 
troops against the I. W. W. if necessary. 


October 26.—The Canadian schooner Blue- 
nose wins the third race with the Henry 
Ford and retains possession of the in- 
ternational fishermen’s trophy. 


Two flyers are killed at Norfolk, Virginia, 
and one at Okeechobee, Florida, when 
their airplanes crash to the ground. 


October 27.—Prohibition extends to Amer- 
ican ships in the high seas and wherever 
they may be, according to a supple- 
mental decision handed down by Judge 
Learned Hand, of the United States 
District Court, New York. 


The Canadian schooner Emerald, re- 
cently seized by the dry navy within 
the three-mile limit on suspicion of 
being a rum-runner, is released by the 
Government. 


October 28.—A formal invitation to the 
United States to participate in the 
Near East conference to be held at 
Lausanne in November is presented to 
the State Department by a joint Allied 
committee representing Great Britain, 
France and Italy. 


October 29.—Governor Henry J. Allen, of 
Kansas, issues instructions to the 
Attorney-General of that State to in- 
stitute immediate action to expel every 
official of the Ku Klux Klan from Kansas. 


The majority members of the Railway 
Labor Board render an opinion de- 
claring the “‘living wage’ to be con- 
fessedly based upon a makeshift and a 
guess, and that it can not be sanctioned 
by the Board “because it would be 
utterly impractical and would not be 
‘just and reasonable,’ as the law 
demands.” 


October 31.—The United States Govern- 
ment insists on the exoneration of the 
American consul officials at Newcastle, 
England, after an investigation showing 
that they had not improperly dis 
criminated —_— British shipping, 4 
charged by the British authorities. 


The State Department announces to the 
French, British and Italian Embassies 
that the American Government will 
not participate in the Near East peace 
conference at Lausanne, but is 
to send official observers. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“M. C. C.,"" New York, N. ¥.—* Which of the 
two following sentences is correct, and which is 
more commonly used: ‘The height of this room 
is 6 feet,’ or ‘The highth of this room is 6 feet'?"’ 

Highth is not accepted as correct English to- 
day, altho in use by southern English writers up 
to the 18th century. Because it is to be found in 
Milton's poems it has its advocates even in our 
time; but height is the form preferred by the dic- 
tionary. Therefore, use, ‘‘ The height of this room 
is 6 feet.’ 

; 


“F. D.,” Orriville, O —‘“ Kindly give me the 
correct pronunciation of the surname of the French 
painter, Jean Francois Millet.’ 

The name Millet to which you refer is correctly 
pronounced mi’ ye’—i as in police, e as in prey. 


“J. 1. C.,” Biltmore, N. C.—* (1) Kindly define 
habit and its several approximate synonyms and 
give examples of the proper use of each. (2) What 
is the correct pronunciation of the word telegram?’ 


(1) “Ilabit is a tendency or inclination toward 
an action or condition, which by repetition has 
become easy, spontaneous, or even unconscious, 
or an action or regular series of actions, or a condi- 
tion so induced. Custom is the uniform doing of 
the same act in the same circumstance for a defi- 
nite reason; routine is the doing of customary 
acts in a regular and uniform sequence and is 
more mechanical than custom. It is the custom 
of tradesmen to open at a uniform hour, and to 
follow a regular routine of business until closing 
time. Habit always includes an involuntary 
tendency, natural or acquired, greatiy strength- 
ened by frequent repetition of the act, and may be 
uncontrollable, or even unconscious. Habitude 
is habitual relation or association. Custom is 
chiefly used of the action of many; habit of the 
action of one; we speak of the customs of society, 
the habits of an individual. Fashion is the gen- 
erally recognized custom in smaller matters, 
especially in dress. A rule is prescribed either 
by some external authority or by one’s own will; 
as, it is the rule of the house; or, I make it my 
invariable rule. System is the coordination of 
many acts or things into a unity, and is more and 
better than routine. Use and usage denote the 
manner of using something; we speak of one per- 
son's use of language, but of the usage of many; 
a use or usage is almost always a habit. Practise 
is the active doing of something in a systematic 
way; we do not speak of the practise, but of the 
habit of going to sleep; we speak of a tradesman’s 
custom, a lawyer's or a physician's practise. 
Educationally, a practise is the voluntary and per- 
sistent attempt to make skill a habit; as, practise 
in penmanship. Wont is blind and instinctive 
habit like that which attaches an animal to a lo- 


cality; the word is now almost wholly poetic.’’— 
Fernald’'s English Synonyms, Antonyms and 
Prepositions. 


(2) The word telegram is correctly pronounced 
tel’i-gram—e as in get, i as in habit, a as in fat. 


“T. H. E., Jr.,"" Columbia, Mo.—* Please tell 

me how to Suites the following sentence: 
‘Did the boy say May I go home?’ Should the 
interrogation-point come after or before the 
quotation-mark? 

As the whole sentence you submit is an inter- 
rogative one, the interrogation-point should come 
before the quotation-mark. It should be punctu- 
ated as follows: Did the boy say, “May I go 
home?” and thus avoid using the interrogation 
twice—" Did the boy say, ‘May I go home?’?”’. 


“R. B.,” Antioch, Calif.—* Please give me the 
correct pronunciations of the w associate, 
association, and verm 

The terms you give are pronounced as follows: 
Associate, a-so’shi-et-—a as in fat, o as in go, sh 
as in ship, i as in habit, e as in prey; association, 
@-so0” si-e’ shan—first a as in fat, o as in go, i as 
in habit, e as in prey, sh as in ship,'second a as in 
final; vermicelli, vur’’mi-sel’i—u as in burn, i's 
as in habit, e as in gét; or (Italian) ver’ mi-chel’li— 
¢’s as in get, i’s as in police, ch as in chin. 
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When your banker 


gives you these checks 


“Here’s a pad of. the world’s safest 
checks. They are the safest because they don’t 
trust to ingenuity for protection. They are pro- 
tected by a $1,000.00 insurance bond for every 
user against fraudulent alteration. You don’t have 
to go to the trouble and expense of using ingenious 
The insurance given with 
these checks is positive protection in itself without 


He says, 


devices for protection. 


outside aid. Write these 
checks with pen and ink 
or typewriter, the easiest 
way possible, and you are 
positively protected against 
loss from ‘check-raising’.” 
Thousands of banks all over 
the United States provide 
this positive protection 
without charge to their de- 
positors, as an evidence of 
the care and attention they 
give funds entrusted to their 
keeping. 

Ask your banker today. 
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You will find these checks 
in Suey shat display these 

" pper sign on 
= and ‘windows; the 
lower one on teller's cage. 





The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 


DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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What clapping of hands—what flushes of delight— 
what cries of Joy proclaim a child’s pleasure at receiving 
books for Christmas! Little wonder, indeed, for what is 
there that can give children, day after day, month after 
moments that come with reading a good values at 
volumes will admirably solve a host of gift problems 
Have them in your home in plenty of time 


month, the happy m 
book written, 
gladden their critical little hearts? 


FOUR UNIQUE, CLEVER, AND AT- 
TRACTIVE NEW BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 
Done into verse by Mary Carolyn Davies. 
With iit raphic iliustrations in colors by 
prominent European artists. Aree, attrac- 
tive, and absorbingly interesting. ecidediy 
these are high-water marks in children’s steuee 


The Comic A B C 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 
With humorous poster type illustrations in 
colors, one to a lett>r, with clever two-line verses. 


* Size 9% inches wide and 7‘ inches deep. Bound 


in varnished boards, with lithographic 9% 
tions in colors on cover. $1.00 net; by mail $1. 


The Merry Children’s Book of Play 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 
Left-hand pos with verses and a silhouette in 
black, right- i: pages with striking full-page 
lustrations of rare artistic merit 
in several a Size 11'¢ inches wide and 8% 
nehes deep. Bound in varnished boards with 
jithographic se. Le colors on cover. 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1. 


“Dogie Woof” and “Pusey Meow” and Other 
Friends of the Children 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 
Left-hand pages with verses; right-hand pages 
with full-page illustrations of unusual beauty 
in several colors. Size 13'4 inches wide and 9'¢ 
—— es deep. Bound in varnished boards with 
lithographic illustrations in colors on cover. 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


Bruin: the Adventures of a Little Bear 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 

Left-hand pages have striking half-tone illus- 
trations in duotone, with fascinating verse occu- 

pying the remainder. Right-hand pages have 
Pall -page illustrations in several = — 15% 
inches wide and 114 inches in 
varnished boards with Ithograp ne ‘mast rations 
in colors on cover. $2.00 net; by mail, $2 











TWO SPECIAL NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS 
The Mistress of Purity Gap 


By Bessie Marchant 
A delightful story—one big stirring adventure 
from beginning to end. 12mo, cloth, 264 pages, 
with frontispiece in colors and three full-page 
illustrations = black and white. $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1. 


An eet School Girl 
By Dorothea Moore 
Another args = book by this premier writer 
for girls, with a historical setting. 12mo, cloth, 
o—- = } pages, Ww ed ges eral full-page illustra- 
hite, ont  oeneeee in 
— $1.50 net; byl mail, $1.6 


The Sky 
By T. C. Bridges 
byt thrilling tale of adv a round the world 
y boat, airship, and plane. With 5 full-page 
hhetrations, incl uding frontispiece in several 
colors, 249 p: page. blue cloth, 12mo. $2.00 net; 
by mail, $2.1 


Russian Fairy Tales 

By R. Misbet Bain 
Vi.id, fascinating, fantastic, touching tales 
from Great Russia. With 


lustrations, including a 
frontispiece in several 

. colors. = eloth, 252 

™ pages, crown S8vo. $2.00 
™ net; by ‘mail, $2.12. 


rinted, and illustrated exclusively to 
Romance, mystery, 
stirring action, endless amusement and pleasure—all 
are hidden within the pages of these charming volumes. 


J 4" v.. — 4" . x 
2? ~ a? \ w 
> > 4 Ps = 


) CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


November 12th to 18th 


UST the right time for Christmas gift buying! Your | 
will have a complete stock, you will have ample time to make selec- 
tions, and avoid the last-minute crowds. 

locally, order direct by mail from the publishers. 


Books for Children of All Ages ; 


The books described below are brilliantly and inter- 
estingly written and illustrated. 
bound, and printed from clear, easily read type 
on artistic and durable paper. 
their prices. 


for you. 


hausted. 


If you can not be supplied 


before the holidays. 











wh @-10.8) @e) 
BEST FAIRY 1ALES 








My Book of Best Fairy Tales 
Selected and edited by Charles S. Bayne 


A new and splendid collection of the cream of the 

world’s most popular fairy tales, illustrated by_ » 
full-page plates in color by Harry Rountree. 
book that can not fail to catch and hold the . 
seen of a child. Among the stories, every one 
a gem, will be found such old favorites as The 
Ugly Duckling, Puss in Boots, Jack the Giant 
Killer, Beauty and the Beast. The Enchanted 
Horse, Ali Baba,, The Steadfast Tin ee etc. 
Large 8vo, cloth, $3 net; by mail, $3.16 


My Book of Stories From the Poets 
By Christine Chaundler 


Here are stories from many of the great poems 
of the world’s literature put into simple prose form 
in a most interesting way. Among them are such 
ever-popular selections as Horatius, Evangeline, 
The Courtship of Miles Standish, Abou Ben 
Adhem, The Princess, The Red Cross ‘Knights, The 
Ancient Mariner, The Jackdaw of Rheims, Lochin- 
var, Paradise and the Peri, The Prisoner of Chillon, 
ete. Bound in handsome cloth, with many full- 
page colored illustrations. $3 net; by mail, $3.16. 








Danish Fairy Tales 
By Gustav Hein 
Quaint stories from this country so rich in 
folk-lore. With 17 full-page illustrations, in- 
cluding frontispiece in several colors. 220 pages, 
green cloth, coy = jn 4 colors, crown 8vo. $2.00 
net; by mail, 


The theaeale House 
By Catherine Mais 
Certain to charm the little folks with its 
records of childish dreams and actions. With 4 
full-page illustrations in several colors, includin< 
frontispiece. 192 pez “y rey cloth, square 12mo. 
$1.50 net;;by mail, $1.6 


Stories from Shakespeare 
By Thomas Carter 


Just the book to impart a first knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s works to the young folks. With 
16 full-page illustrations several - by 
Gertrude Demain Hammond, R. I. Maroon 
cloth, 286 pages, 12mo. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.12 


At all Booksellers or by mail from 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





eal bookseller 


Each is attractively 


They are unusually 
Buy several. These 


Buy NOW before stock is ex- 


The Threshold of History 
By H. R. Hall 


An ideal book for teaching children the life a4 
man in dim times before the dawn of histo 


mounted on heavy, blue-green paper. 

fusely illustrated in black and white, and colors, 
159 pages, board cover in 4 colors, crown 8vo. 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


Knock Three Times 
By Marion St. John Webb 


The adventures of a boy and a gir! in fairyland. 
With 8 full-page illustrations in several colors, 
including colored frontispiece. 284 pages, 
green cloth, with cover in colors and 4 gold, square 
crown 8vo. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.1 


Betty and Bobtail at Pine-Tree Farm 
By Lillian Gask 


A charming story of the adventures of a little 
girl and her dog in the country. With 4 full- 
page illustrations in color, including frontispiece. 
224 pages, green oom. square crown 8vo. $2.00 
net; by mail, $2.12. 


In Wheelabout and Cockalone 
By Grace Rhys 


. fairy stories—quaint and heautiiul, 
bright and happy, light and fantastic. With n4 
full-page illustrations in several colors, tachadinn 
frontispiece, and numerous full-page and small 
illustrations in black and white. 239 pages, 
green cloth, with cover in colors and gold, square 
crown 8vo. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.1 


The Story of St. Elizabeth of Hungary 


By William Canton 


An inspiring story tor a of Lae .~ of the 
wonderful Saint Elizabeth. With ull-page 
illustrations in several colors, inc der frontis- 
piece, all mounted on special mat paper, 218 
Pages, blue cloth, crown 8vo. $2.00 net; by 
mail, $2.12. 





FIVE GREAT BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Large books, profusely illustrated in 
black and white, and colors, $2 eac 
net; by mail, $2.12. 


The Boy’s Book of Pioneers 
True stories of such great adventurers as 
Livingstone, Stanley, Peary, Scott, Amundsen, 
the Wright brothers, etc. 


Every Boy’s Book of Heroes 
Descriptions ~ heroic deeds on the battlefields, 
on the sea, in the air, in mines, on railroads, in 
great fires, in the jungle, etc 


The Boy’s Book of Adventure 
A volume full of true stories of fighting Indians 
and pirates, narrow escapes from lions, elephants, 
wolves; mutinies and fires at sea, etc. 


The Boy’s Book of Buccaneers 
4 book of exciting yarns of sea-adventure, 
told vividly but with care not >. =a the 
name “ pirate’’ synonymous with “ 


The Boy’s Book of 
Redskins 
Absorbing stories of Red 
Indians, all of them true. 
fae of eeu. es 
escapes, ck ery, 
friendships, ete. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 











After the Stuff’s Raised.—A farmer’s 
idea of an easy, carefree life is to move to 
town and run a restaurant.— Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


A la Coué.—The Coué method as ap- 
plied to the nation: “Every day, and in 
every way, we get debter and debter.” 
Punch (London). 


Bon Ton.—‘“‘Sistah Smith, I’s sorry, but 
I needs must depaht.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Johnsing—needs you must?”’— 
Nashville Tennesseean. 








Congratulations.—Conclusion of a story 
on the children’s page in a magazine says, 
“And they were married and lived happily 
even after.’"-— Kansas City Star. 





Post Mortem Dentistry. — Incidentally, 
the House of Lords cut its own throat over 
the controversy, and finally, had its teeth 
drawn.—From an editorial in the Single 
Tax Review. : 

Accomplished.—‘“‘Everybody should lie 
on the right side,” is the advice of a medical 
man. The only exception, we gather, is 
the politician who can do it on both sides.— 
Punch (London). 


Vacations.—‘‘What have you been doing 
all summer?”’ 

“T had a position in my father’s office. 
And you?” 

“T wasn’t working, either.’”’-—Frivol. 





Sad Result.—‘‘I thought she married 
that young millionaire to reform him.” 

“She did, but it worked the other way. 
Now even his fortune is dissipated.’’— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





Practical—_Motuer—“Now, Willie, if 
you put this wedding-cake under your 
pillow, what you dream will come true.” 

Wittie—‘‘Why ean’t I eat the cake and 
put the pillow over my stomach?’’— Har- 
lowtown Epworthian. 





Safe, at Least.—‘‘How’s your campaign 
fund coming along? " 

“Splendidly, in one respect,’ replied 
Senator Sorghum. “There is so little of it 
that it can’t possibly start any seandal.”— 
Washington Evening Star. 





Consulting an Authority.—All were quiet 
in the cinema watching the comic man 
counterfeiting intoxication. The silence 
was broken by a small boy’s shrill voice: 
“That ain’t the way to be drunk, is it, 
farver?”’— Pearson’s Weekly (London). 





Neglected Mother.—Gtiapys—“I am 
afraid you aren’t as pretty as nurse.” 

Mama—‘‘What makes you think that?” 

Guapys—‘‘We’ve been walking in the 
park a whole hour, and not a single police- 
man has said, ‘Hullo, baby, how’s nurse?’ ”’ 
Pearson’s Weekly (London). 





Where ‘“‘Singe” Means ‘‘“Monkey.”— 

American (in his effort to ask for a singe 
in a perfect French accent )—‘‘Singe. rT 

Frencu Barser (who is rather sensitive 
about his personal appearance)—‘“Com- 
ment? ? ?” 

Auerican—‘‘Je dis singe.” 

= ‘Va-t-en, dairty peeg!’’— Punch 





Prices f. o. b. at Factory 


Roadster - - - - - 8 975 
Touring Car - - - 995 
SportCar - - - - 1166 
Coupe, Two-Passenger 1185 
Coupe, Five-Passenger 1445 
Sedam +--+ 1545 








In the eyes of both artist and engineer, the 
New Oakland is a car of extraordinary charm. 
The appearance of its new 1923 bodies, and 
the design of its six-cylinder mechanism, sat- 
isfy both the laws of beauty and of fine en- 
gineering. 2” Eight years of Oakland ex- 
perience in building sixes exclusively, together 
with the research and engineering facilities of 
the General Motors Laboratories, have pro- 
duced a car that faithfully embodies the pur- 
pose of its makers to build the finest light-six 
in the world—a car so good that its engine is 
guaranteed for 15,000 miles. 4 You can drive 
this car anywhere, confident in its mastery of 
every road and motoring condition; you can 
park it with the comforting assurance that it 
will be one of the most beautiful cars present. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR ¢ Co., Pontiac, “Mich. 


Division of General Motors Cor poration 


1923 Series Coupe for Five 


Only the skill of Fisher could design 
a close-coupled Coupe so beautiful, 
yet so generous in interior propor- 
tions. The rear seat is as comfortable 
as a davenport; the two front seats 
offer the luxurious ease of fine Pull- 
man chairs. Mohair plush upholstery 
is used throughout; twelve inch 
springs cushion the seats; wide doors 
swing on four substantial hinges, 
large plate glass windows [operated 
mechanically} afford unobstructed 
vision. Equipment includes a cowl 
ventilator, dome light, visor, rear- 
view mirror, windshield cleaner,door 
locks, snubbers, nickel trunk bars, and 
non-skid cord tires. Space is pro- 
vided for a trunk if one is desired. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 & $8 SHOES front 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually 
demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe 
in the world. 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


constant endeavor / 
for forty years has / 
been a oe = | 

best shoes f 
for the price. Pro-|5 
tection against un- | 
reasonable profits \ 
is guaranteed \ 
the price stam 
on every pair. 


THEY ARE MADE 


of the best and fin- 
est leathers, by 
skilled shoemak- 
ers, all working to 
make the best shoes 
for the price that 
money can buy. The 
quality is unsur- 
. The smart 
styles are the lead- 
ers in the fashion 
centers of America. 


W. L. DOUGLAS bees #re sold in 110 


of our own stores in 
the large cities and by shoe dealers every 
where. Ask your shoe dealer to show you 
W.L.Douglas shoes. Only by examining 
them can you appreciate their value. 
Refuse substitutes. Insist upon having 
W.L.Douglas shoes with the retail price 
and the name stamped on the sole. The 
retail prices are the same everywhere. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no 
ig y, 


dealer in your town han- 
[ey soting, quick turn- las Shoe Co. 
annie knjoy the aS of ae while 





BOYS SHOES 
$4.00 & $4.50 





W. L. Douglas name 
and Pratap ts the best 
known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands 
Jor the highest standard 
of quality at the lowest 
possible cost. The name 
and price ts plainly 

stamped on the sole. 














dies W. L. Douglas shoes, 
over line. 16/ Spark Bt &t., "iveuiaen, Mass, 


write today for exclusive 
Di ee for clanios ste $15 5 
scribing th 
SEnatTORE fleas Distance 
Armstrong Regenerative Radio ion 
I bats ving Set, ew we set and werial Month 
—= tteries, tul ad set aeria 


rights to handle this 
ready ome to concerts—on easy 









paying for a Sensitone. 
Harold R. Wakem & Co. 833 Washington Bivd.. Chicago 


IRELAND AND THE MAKING OF BRITAIN 


By Benedict Fitzpatrick 


vew light on English-Irish relations, and 
n of Ire! ‘s fitness onde cee 
a among articulate nations of the world. 
. Cloth. S78" poges, xcth colored map of Medieval 


Ireland. $84.00; by mail, $4.16. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., Hew York 



























WHAT EVERY PEACE 
OFFICER SHOULD KNOW 


instruction a man has to receive before 


The rigid instruc 
he can be st: on New York's State's splendid 
ieinutely—and moras ote —told in 
a& new book—just from the press—titled— 


THE POLICEMAN’S ART 


Astana in me ow has | State School 
Sor Police by fad Hl . Chandler, 
Superintendent New York State Police. 


at describes ae — how criminals are tracked 





and crimes are but as to matters affect- 
Dubie hesIth a and morals. What to do in ac- 
or deaths. Dying confessions. Mahing 
“flow private persons can make . 
Diterences in ts and when some cannot be 
served. What constitutes ev: ? Court pro- 
soners. Finger printing. 

Scuadition parking. The four 
of society. It's all so absorb: interesting! And 
it with a detailed explanation of felonies 











fged Penn- 
Ene Ree 
12mo, Flerible Cloth, $1.50, net; $1.62, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALIS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave. New York 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 
Continued 











| Life. 


| able-bodied and healthy. 





Boston Transcript. 





Frank Invitation.—There is one honest 
brokerage house. It advertises: ‘‘Let us 
place your name on our wailing list.” — 
Associated Editors. 





The Obliging Boss.—C.ierxk—‘‘Sir, I'd 
like my salary raised.” 
Boss—‘Well, don’t worry. I’ve raised 


it somehow every week so far, haven’t I?” 
—New York News. 





A Good Sign.—Her Fatruer—‘But, 
young man, do you think you can make my 
daughter happy?” 

Her Surror—‘‘Do I? I wish you could 
have seen her when I proposed!’’— London 
Opinion. 





Model Man.— District Vistrorn—‘‘What 
a well-behaved little boy yours is, Mrs. 
Blobbs.”’ 

Mrs. Biospss—“‘Yes, just like his father. 
My husband always gets a few weeks taken 
off his sentence for good conduct.’’— London 
Ideas. ke 

High Comedy.—Nervous PassENGER 
(in aerial taxi, about 5,000 feet up)— 
‘*W-w-what are you I-l-laughing at, driver?”’ 

Driver—‘‘I’m just laughing at the super- 
intendent. About this time he’ll be search- 
ing for me all over the lunatie asylum.” 





Life-Preservers.—‘Do you know, Sybil, | 


that before he goes under a drowning man 
thinks of all the things he’s done that he 
never ought to have done?” 

“You needn’t worry, Frank—they’d 
have heaps of time to rescue you!’’— 
London Tit Bits. 





Earning His Meal.—Lapy—‘‘You seem 
You ought to be 
strong enough to work.” 

Tramp—True enough, lady. And you 
seem beautiful enough to be in the movies, 
but evidently you prefer the simple life.”’ 
New Haven Register. 





Long Meals.—Thomas A. Edison is not 
much given to humor—he is far too busy 
for that—but he has one pet yarn that he 
is never tired of repeating: 

A man from the country one day came 
to town and put up at a first-class hotel. 
He went to the office and asked the clerk 
what were the times of the meals. 

“Breakfast, seven to eleven,’’ answered 
the clerk; “‘lunch, eleven to three; tea, 
three to six; dinner, six to eight; and 


supper, eight to twelve.” 


“‘What!”’ shouted the astonished visitor, 
“‘When am I am going to get time to see 
the town?’’— Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 





The Silver Lining.—‘‘Mister,”’ began the 
seedy-looking man, ‘‘I haven’t got no home 
and——”’ 

“No taxes to pay!”’ interrupted the man 
addrest, ‘‘no coal bills! no worry lest the 
landlord raise your rent. Permit me to 
congratulate you.” 

“T have no job and——” 

“Lucky chap! No danger of getting 

“But I’m serious, mister. I have no 

“No temptation to spend it foolishly on 
able-bodied beggars. Why, you’re the 
very child of fortune. Good-day!’’— 











Agood old Friend 


Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat? 


It did the work, but my 
how it burned and blistered! 
Musterole breaks up colds in 
a hurry, but it does its work more 
gently,—without the blister. 
Rubbed over the throat or chest it 
penetrates the skin with a tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 
Made from pure oil of mustard, 
it is a clean, white ointment good 
for all the little household ills. 
Keep the little white jar of 
Musterole on your bathroom shelf 
and bring it out at the first sign 
of tonsillitis, croup, neuritis, 
rheumatism or a cold. 

Sold by druggists everywhere, in jars and 
tubes, 35c and 65c; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








T H E Bis J pag’ C. Fernald, = H.D., shows Pregestions, TTY THE 
RIGHT ecceras our SIGHT 
ntonyms. 


Cloth 724 pp. 
WORD foo is pasts "ek PLACE 





DO YOU KNOW 


That WOMEN Are Among 
The Great Spare Time 
Workers? 


@ Thirty-seven per cent. of 
the total number of our 
Special Representatives 
actually producing business 
at this time are omen. 


¢ They earn liberal commis- 
sions by obtaining locally 
new and renewal yearly 
subscription orders for 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


in their spare time hours. 


@ What other women have 
done, you can do, too. Let 
us send you our spare time 


offer. You need no special 





training or experience to 
engage in this dignified work. 
Merely fill in the coupon 
below and mail TO-DAY 





THE rt} on yf DIGEST 
Bureau 289, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me. without obligation, the details 
of your spare time offer to women. 
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Five-room House No. 529 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN FIRST FLOOR PLAN 











Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This five-room English house is one of the ninety-six designs in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.’’ Note the splen- 
did arrangement of the rooms, their size and exposures, as well as the fine lines and proportions in the exterior design. The garage 
and sleeping porch can be eliminated. Either the front or porch side can face the street, adapting the house to a wide or narrow lot. 


Why Face Brick Is Economical 


HE fact that Face Brick makes such durable, attract- 

ive and beautiful homes—whether large or small — 
leads many prospective builders to think that it must be 
a costly material. A little investigation will, however, 
persuade any open-minded person that the very opposite 
1s true. 

The Face Brick house is slightly higher in first cost,but 
it effects many savings that make it the most economical 
house you can build. Slow depreciation, no repair bills, 
painting only around doors and windows, low insurance 
rates,and smaller fuel bills, in a few years more than wipe 
out the small difference in cost between Face Brick and 
the less durable and less beautiful materials. Then, too, 
the comfort, fire-safety, and beauty of the Face Brick 
house have a tangible, economic value, though they can- 
not be assessed in dollars and cents. 

“The Story of Brick,” an artistic booklet with numer- 
ous illustrations, discusses these matters in detail. It has 
—— information for all who intend to build. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are 


issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses and 7 to 8-room houses, 


‘in all ninety-six, each reversible with a different exterior 


design. These designs are unusual and distinctive, com- 
bined with convenient interiors and economical con-. 
struction. The entire set for one dollar, Any one of the 
booklets, 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 
Select from the booklets the designs you like best and 
order the plans, even if you are not going to build now, for 
their study will be not only interesting and instructive, 
but helpful in formulating your future plans for a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, 
mostly two stories, representing a wide variety of archi- 
tectural styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents in stamps. 
We also distribute complete working drawings, specifica- 


tions and quantity estimates for these at nominal 
prices. 

Address, The American Face Brick Association, 17734 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


NOT HOW CHEAP —BUT HOW GOOD 
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Conserve America’s Resources 


Lincoln Engineers are successfully stopping this 
waste of resources. They have done away with 
the old inaccurate method of guessing at the 
power necessary to drive a machine, then esti- 
mating the motor which will take care of it. 


OST Americans are proud of their Coun- 
try’s resources—her water-courses—her 
mines—her forests. 

They believe in using these resources to the best 

possible advantage that they may last for gen- 

erations to come. 

Yet they are throwing away every year a tre- 

mendous volume of this national wealth by care- 

lessness in using electric motors of the wrong 
size or type. 

Such a motor wastes power and fuel. It wastes 
material and human energy. It costs too 
much for operation every day of its life. 
This same electric motor when applied 
to the right machine would be the most 
efficient power possible to obtain. 


Branch Offices 


New York City General Offices and Factory Columbus 
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THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY gy omices 


Instead they go straight to the machinery maker, 
actually put the motors on his machines 
and test them with delicate instruments 
under all kinds of operating conditions. 


When the machines are shipped out with 
Lincoln Motor attached (or specified) 

they are guaranteed to do the work at the 

lowest possible power cost. 

You can cut your power bills and help 
conserve America’s resources by specify- 

ing Lincoln Motors on all machinery. F 
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